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Again  in  1961,  general  advertisers  made  the  Chicago  Tribune  first  among  the  nation’s 
newspapers  in  HOP  color  advertising.  The  total  was  1.149.837  lines— the  equivalent  of 
464  pagesi  This  was 

33%  more  than  they  placed  in  any  other  U.S.  newspaper! 
42%  more  than  they  placed  in  any  other  Chicago  newspaper! 

Nothing  sells  Chicago  like  advertising  in  the  Tribune— especially  color  advertising. 

Let  us  show  you  why  general  advertisers  make  Chicago  their  top  market  and  the  Tribune 
their  top  newspaper  for  HOP  color  advertising.  Call  a  Tribune  representative  for  the 


full  story. 


^Tribune 

THI  WOIMDS  CKtATCST  MEWSPAPIIi 

MORE  READERS... MORE  BUYERS... MORE  RESULTS 
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America’s  No. 2  Market 


In  Los  Angeles 


a  schedule  without 

the  evening  HERALD-EXAMINER  is  only  half  a  schedule 


Considei-  it;  over  700, 000  families  with  an  effective 
buying  income*  greater  than  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  that 
you  cannot  reach  through  any  other  newspaper !  All  kinds  of 
people  . . .  high  income,  middle  income,  professionals  and 
homemakers.  You  need  them  all.  You  get  them  all  in  the 
Herald-Examiner.  And  your  advertisement  gets  more  than  a 
hurried  glance  during  the  morning  scramble  —  the 
Herald-Examiner  reader  has  all  evening  to  read,  absorb 
and  react.  So  whatever  it  is  you’re  selling  . . . 
expensive  cars,  frozen  foods  or  insect  spray  . .  .  you’ll 
sell  more  in  the  Herald-Examiner.  Remember,  the  selling 
job  in  Los  Angeles  is  only  half  done  without  the 
Herald-Examiner.  Your  H/A/S  man  will  give  you  all 
the  facts  in  detail.  Call  him  today! 

•Sales  ManaKcment  Survey  of  BuyinR  Power.  Cpr.  1962 


Los  Angeles  Evening  and  Sunday  HERALD-EXAMINER 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE,  INC. 


Mornings  A  Sundays 


The  Indianapolis  Star -the  Indianapolis  news 


Kelly  Smith  Company  •  National  Representative 


Lathering  the  bright,  Hoosier  "sales-face"  with  ad¬ 
vertising  in  The  Star  and  The  News  gives  you  the 
richest,  most  complete  coverage  in  Indiana.  Why? 
Because  Indiana's  largest  morning  and  evening  news¬ 
papers  dominate  the  wealthy,  45-county  area  centered 
on  metropolitan  Indianapolis  .  .  .  one  of  America’s 
great  markets. 


Over  2.2  million  people— 685,000  families— live  there, 
with  $4.5  billion  E.B.I.,  spending  $2.6  billion  in  retail 
sales  per  year!  Six  days  a  week  The  Star  and  The 
News  give  you  a  combined  circulation  of  380,000,  and 
on  Sunday,  the  big  Sunday  Star  reaches  350,000 
homes.  If  you're  interested  in  sales,  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  way  to  get  IN,  and  stay  IN,  in  Indiana  is  through . . . 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


JUNE 


1 —  Canadian  Press  (Ontario  regional)  Peterborough,  Ont. 

2 —  Canadian  Press  (French-language)  Trois-Rlvieres,  Que. 

I- 2 — Alaska  AP  Association.  Seattle,  Wash. 

4-15 — API  Management-Costs  Seminar  (under  75,000).  Columbia  Univ., 
New  York. 

7- 10 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Lake  Texoma  Lodge,  Okla. 

8 —  Massachusetts  UPl  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel  Kenmore.  Boston. 

8 —  Canadian  Press  (Central  circuit)  Montreal. 

9 —  Canadian  Press  (east  regional)  Frederickton,  N.  B. 

10— 13 — Kent  State  University,  Short  Course  in  Photojournalism,  Kent,  Ohio. 

10-13 — Production  Management  Conference  of  the  ANPA  Research  Institute 

jointly  with  Mid-Atlantic  Mechanical  Conference.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

II- 13 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association. 
Timberlino  Hotel,  Banff,  Canada. 

14 — ANPA  Newspaper  Offset  Conference,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

14-16 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hotel  Gearhart,  Gear¬ 
hart. 

14- 16 — Biennial  International  Congress  on  Information.  Evian-les-6ains, 
Leman,  France. 

15 -  Canadian  Press  (West  Regional)  Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 

16- 17 — Virginia  Press  Association  News  Writers  Seminar,  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Charlottesville. 

17- 19 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Se- 
basco  Lodge,  Sebasco,  Maine. 

17-21 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Statler 
Hilton  Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

17- 23 — Communications  Librarians'  Workshop.  Syracuse  University,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

18- 21 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Edgewater  Beach, 
Chicago. 

20-23 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association.  Hershey  Hotel  and  Cocoa  Inn,  Hershey,  Pa. 

20- 23 — Theta  Sigma  Phi  convention.  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

21 —  Northern  California  UPl  Editors,  Rickey's,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

21- 23 — Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists,  Sheraton-Chlcago 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

22- 24 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  106th  annual  meeting  &  Summer 
Outing,  Essex  &  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lake. 

23- 25 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Associations,  Ruttger's  Pine  Beach  Lodge, 
Brainerd,  Minn. 

24- 27 — Advertising  Federation  of  America,  jointly  with  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  West,  Denver,  Colo. 

25- 29 — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Fort  Sumter  Hofei, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

27-30 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  Conference,  Ambassador 
Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

29-30 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  La  Fonda  Hotel,  Santa  Fe. 


— U.  S.  Navy  Photo 

“In  the  Sierra  Leone  village 
of  Port  Loko  about  80  miles  in¬ 
land  on  the  southwestern  coast 
of  Africa  one  day  last  month,  a 
jazz  band  of  American  sailors 
played  a  few  warmup  licks  as 
a  curious  crowd  gathered.” 


A  LEAD 
KEYED  TO 
FRIENDSHIP 


JULY 


8-10— N  ew  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Lodge  on  the  Green, 
Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 

8- 1 1 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Queen  Elizabeth 

Hotel,  Montreal. 

9- 13 — American  Newspaper  Guild.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

12-14— North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Biltmore  Hotel,  Morehead  City, 
N.  C. 


A  good  lead.  The  story?  A  floating  friend¬ 
ship,  sailing  out  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  bound  for 
the  African  coast.  The  cargo?  62,000  items 
from  books  to  lollipops,  gifts  to  the  people 
of  Africa  from  several  Rhode  Island  com¬ 
munities.  Attractive  lead  and  photograph 
and  a  local  story  that  points  up  how  close 
the  world  is  to  Rhode  Island  through  its 
great  Atlantic  door,  and  through  its  news¬ 
papers,  The  Providence  Journal  and  The 
Evening  Bulletin  .  .  .  another  example  of 
The  Journal-Bulletin  bringing  the  news  to 
New  England  . . .  with  character  . . .  compe¬ 
tence  . . .  color! 


AUGUST 


4- 10 — International  Typographical  Union,  Cincinnati. 

5- 7 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Eastern  Division).  Charleston,  S.  C. 
12-14 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Conference,  Midland  and 

Odessa,  Texas. 

17-20 — Inter-American  Federation  of  Working  Newspapermen's  Organiza¬ 
tions.  Bogota,  Colombia. 

20-22 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors,  Franklin  Hotel 
Seattle,  Wash. 
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THEY  CAIN’T  ALL  BE  RIGHT 


TWO  New  York  advertising  executives  were 
in  conversation. 

“It’s  an  amusing  thing,”  said  one,  “almost 
every  metropolitan  newspaper  in  America 
claims  to  be  the  ‘nation’s  Number  1  test  me¬ 
dium’ — the  medium  that  should  be  used  first 
to  prove  out  a  new  sales  approach,  a  new 
line  of  copy  or  a  new  product.” 

“I’ve  noticed  the  same  thing,”  replied  his 
companion.  “They  can’t  all  be  Number  1.” 

“I’ve  looked  the  field  over  and  studied  the 
thing  pretty  carefully,”  resumed  the  first 
speaker,  “and  I’ve  concluded  the  paper  that  is 
entitled  to  be  called  the  nation’s  top  test  me¬ 
dium  is  The  Kansas  City  Star.  How  can  you 
judge  the  full  potentials  of  any  advertising 
idea  unless  the  medium  you  use  has  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  produce  maximum  results?” 

“How  did  you  arrive  at  your  high  rating  of 
The  Star?” 

“By  the  simple  application  of  common  sense. 
I’ve  been  in  the  advertising  business  a  long 
time  and  I’ve  had  first-hand  contacts  with  a 
lot  of  newspapers  and  a  lot  of  markets.  The 
Star  simply  has  what  it  takes  in  dealer  accept¬ 
ance,  reader  relationship  and  low  cost.” 

“Sounds  fine.  But  I’m  wondering  if  you 
were  not  sort  of  swept  off  your  feet  just  by 
the  sheer  volume  of  The  Star’s  circulation.” 

“A  TO,  I  managed  to  maintain  my  equili- 
1  N  brium.  The  Star’s  circulation  is  nothing 
short  of  overwhelming. 

“But  number  of  persons  reached  isn’t  as  im¬ 
portant  as  how  they  are  reached.  Many  large 
newspapers  sell  by  single  copies  at  newsstands, 
drug  store  counters  and  through  newsboys. 
The  Star  does  not  operate  that  way.  It  sells 
the  home;  it  makes  delivery  direct  to  the 
subscriber’s  doorstep.” 

“Isn’t  that  what  all  papers  claim  to  do?” 
“Oh,  they  do  make  that  claim  and  they  do 
actually  deliver  some  of  their  papers  that  way. 
But  ‘some’  isn’t  enough.  Here  are  the  figures 
for  The  Star.  Counting  its  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  editions  The  Kansas  City  Star  prints  and 
circulates  680,000  copies  a  day.  Of  these 
papers  639,000  are  delivered  by  carrier  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  home — a  feat  without  parallel 
in  any  other  market  in  America.  In  Kansas 
City  homes  The  Star  is  like  gas  or  water  or 
electricity — one  of  the  accepted  household 
necessities.  All  of  us  in  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  know  the  importance  of  reaching  women 
readers.  Women  actually  buy  85%  of  all  mer¬ 


chandise,  not  to  mention  their  influence  on  the 
other  15%.” 

“Women  are  the  real  spenders,  all  right.  I 
have  a  wife.  I  ought  to  know.” 

OW,  if  women  do  85%  of  the  buying  and 
men  15%,  then  isn’t  it  true  that  a  paper 
in  the  hands  of  a  woman  is  nearly  six  times 
as  important  to  the  advertiser  as  a  paper  in 
the  hands  of  a  man? 

“When  I  put  an  advertisement  in  the 
average  newspaper  which  sells  on  the  street, 

I  hope  it  will  reach  home.  When  I  put  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  The  Star,  I  know  it  will  reach 
home.  I  know  it  will  be  delivered  there.  I 
know  it  will  be  read  by  the  woman  of  the 
house  and  I  know  she  is  a  6-to-l  better  adver¬ 
tising  prospect  than  the  man  of  the  house, 
although  he,  being  the  main  money  earner, 
is  not  to  be  overlooked.  He,  too,  reads  The  Star, 

“As  for  the  quality  of  The  Star’s  circula¬ 
tion,  what  could  be  more  convincing  than  the 
fact  that  The  Star  does  not  use,  and  never  has 
used,  any  sort  of  premium,  clubbing  offer, 
contest,  cut  rate,  insurance  tie-in  or  other 
‘hook’  to  attract  or  hold  subscribers?  The 
Star’s  circulation  is  the  nearly  unanimous  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  reader  preference  of  a  com¬ 
munity  of  more  than  a  million  persons.” 

HERE’S  one  matter  you  haven’t  elab¬ 
orated  on — advertising  rate.  Are  you 
shying  away  from  that  little  detail?” 

“Well,  hardly.  That  would  be  like  a  batter, 
with  the  bases  loaded,  not  wanting  to  slam  out 
a  home  run.  The  Star’s  advertising  rate  per 
thousand  circulation  is  among  the  very  lowest 
of  all  American  dailies.  Many  leading  news¬ 
papers  charge  twice  as  much  as  ‘  The  Star 
does,  circulation  considered. 

“Another  thing  that  strengthens  The  Star’s 
position  as  a  test  medium  is  a  unique  relation¬ 
ship  between  The  Star  and  its  subscribers. 
Ownership  is  a  pretty  strong  tie.  For  36  years 
The  Star  has  been  owned  by  its  own  employees 
— and  none  other. 

“Most  folks  in  Kansas  City  have  a  son, 
daughter,  father,  uncle,  brother-in-law  or 
neighbor  who  is  a  Star  stockholder  and,  of 
course,  a  Star  employee.  The  intense  and 
widespread  interest  in  The  Star  is  not  hard  to 
understand.  Nor  is  it  hard  to  understand  that, 
almost  without  exception,  the  test  campaigns 
and  other  promotions  in  The  Star  have  brought 
results  that  topped  the  highest  expectations  of 
the  advertisers.” 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 

New  York  Office,  21  E.  40th,  MU.  3-6161  Chicago  Office,  202  S.  State,  WE.  9-0532 
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Police  Reporter 

This  is  the  ftuy  you  saw  at  every  crowd. 

Beyond  the  lines,  the  press  card  in  his  hat. 

Cynical?  Sure— but  not  a  little  proud 

He  knew  the  chief  inspector  ‘^just  like  that." 

He  sucked  up  fact:  the  time,  the  place,  the  quotes. 

The  dog's  pet  name,  the  carats  in  the  stone; 

He  wrote  a  couple  hieroglyphic  notes. 

Said  “Thanks  a  lot,"  and  scurried  for  a  phone. 

Time  was  when  shots  and  suicides  were  news; 

Treed  cats  and  missing  kids  were  stories  too. 

But  now,  the  man  who  told  them  won't  refuse 
To  own  the  truth:  he  hasn't  much  to  do. 

He  calls  the  desk  as  promptly  as  before 

But  cannot  often  match  his  stuff  with  war. 

^Milton  Bracker 

News  Staff,  New  York  Times 

IVJ ILTON  Bracker,  a  great  reporter  and  foreign  correspondent 
and  a  serious  poet,  kindly  acceded  to  our  request  for 
permission  to  reprint  the  above  poem  from  a  column  of  the  late 
Franklin  Pierce  Adams  (FPA).  Mr.  Bracker  provides  this  back¬ 
ground  explanatory  note: 

“  ‘Police  Reporter,’  from  ‘The  Conning  Tower’  column  of 
May  7,  1941,  in  the  New  York  Post,  marked  the  early  days  of 
World  War  II  which,  it  is  widely  recognized,  doomed  the  days 
of  lavish  displays  of  local  crime  news.  The  ‘crime’  of  war 
simply  took  all  the  space.  After  the  war,  one  international  crisis 
after  another,  plus  improved  communications,  which  brought 
what  happened  around  the  world  into  the  newspaper  ofiBce 
nearly  as  fast  as  what  happened  in  a  remote  police  precinct, 
prevented  the  resurgence  of  police  news  and  the  men  who 
gathered  it. 

“Mr.  Adams,  in  many  respects  the  best  columnist  New  York 
ever  knew,  died  on  March  23,  1960.  It  has  always  been  one  of 
my  greatest  satisfactions  that  over  the  many  years  that  I  sub¬ 
mitted  things  to  him,  he  sent  back  only  one.” 


tlie  men  whose  influence 
is  recognized  by  ad  men  everywhere. 


published  at: 

NEW  YORK  •  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  •  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 
CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

...and  big,  new  Riverside  {Calif.)  plant  now  under  way 


WORCESTER 


the  32nd  richest 
market  in 
the  "TOP  50". 


Source:  1961  Sales  Management 
Survey  of  Buying  Power 
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stands  for  i  BIG  business,  yours  included 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 

Circulation:  Daily  151,601  — Sunday  101,746 

Richord  C.  Steele,  Publisher 
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COTTAGE 

CHEESE 


Don’t  be  less 

than  HALF  RIGHT 


—  in  reaching  our  $590  million  food  market!  Use  just  one 
Newark,  New  Jersey  newspaper  and  you  get  only  45®/© 
family  coverage.  Follow  the  lead  of  the  nation's  top 
brands  and  use  BOTH  newspapers.  You  reach  over  76®/© 
of  the  top  income  families,  economically,  in  the  nation's 
13th  largest  Standard  Metropolitan  Area. 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  AND  SCHMITT 


Largest  Morning  Newspaper  in  New  Jersey ! 
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editorial 


Labor  Relations 

"Dv  its  major  role  in  tlie  strike  against  the  Miuueapolis  Star  and 
Tribinie  forcing  suspension  of  those  newspa|>ers  for  the  eighth 
week,  and  its  recent  participation  in  the  2y-day  strike  against  the 
Detroit  })apers,  tlie  International  Tyjmgraphical  Ihiion  is  kx>king 
more  and  more  like  the  strike-happy  II  I’  of  the  1915-50  era.  In  those 
days  ITU  was  fighting  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Today  it  is  fighting  the 
march  of  automation  with  the  same  lack  of  logic. 

In  Minneapolis,  newspaper  management  has  guaranteed  that  there 
will  lx?  no  loss  of  jobs  as  a  result  of  new  work  methods  in  the  mail 
room.  Management  has  even  offered  to  arbitrate  the  dispute  over 
new  methods.  lint  the  union  says  neither  offer  is  acceptable — it  won’t 
accept  the  offer  of  job  security  and  says  it  “will  not  arbitrate  job 
security”  which  is  a  cockeyed  way  of  saying  it  won’t  settle  for  anything 
less  than  the  status  quo. 

So  the  strike  continues — the  paper  stays  shut  down — 500  employes 
are  out  of  work — and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  newspajier  readers 
are  deprived  of  their  daily  news  diet — all  because  the  union  says  the 
newspa|}er  has  to  be  run  its  way,  or  not  at  all,  and  uses  a  picket  line 
to  prove  its  point.  The  picket  line  is  effective,  of  course,  only  because 
of  the  collusion  of  the  other  unions.  In  both  Detroit  and  Minnea|M)lis 
it  was  the  truck  drivers,  members  of  the  Teamsters’  Union,  that  led 
the  strike  action  forcing  susjx?nsion  so  the  other  unions  could  take 
advantage  of  the  situation. 

The  American  Newspaper  Guild  seems  to  show  the  same  lack  of 
responsibility  by  its  strike  which  forced  suspension  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  this  week.  The  parties  were  agreed  apparently  on  the  major 
issue  of  wage  increases  but  the  Guild  decided  to  walk  out  to  enforce 
its  demands  for  additional  fringe  benefits. 

This  action  by  one  segment  of  the  Guild  is  so  unlike  the  responsible 
attitude  of  another  group  in  New  York  that  it  hardly  sounds  likc- 
the  same  union.  Memlx?rs  of  the  \Vire  Service  Guild  are  coojjerating 
with  the  Associated  Press  and  United  Press  International  in  a  change¬ 
over  to  computers  in  the  handling  of  stock  market  tables  which  may 
mean  the  eventual  reduction  of  some  jobs.  But  both  wire  services 
are  attempting  to  find  jilaces  for  Guild  members  that  may  be  dis- 
jrlaced  and  the  union  administrator  has  praised  lx)th  services  for  giving 
long  advance  notice  of  the  change  and  for  their  “willingness  to  sit 
down  and  discuss  employment  problems  arising  from  automation.” 

Automation  is  long  overdue  in  the  newspaper  businc'ss.  More  ef¬ 
ficient  methods  must  be  utilized  as  a  matter  of  survival.  Some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Guild  in  New  York  recognize  this  as  an  obvious  necessity 
for  the  future  health  of  their  craft  and  the  business  which  supixnts 
them.  It  is  imjx>rtant  for  workers  in  all  other  newspajier  departments 
to  adopt  a  similar  attitude  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  newspaper 
business  and  everyone  who  works  in  it. 


Blessed  are  the  peacemakers;  for  they 
shall  he  called  the  children  of  (iod.— 
Maltheic,  y ; 

Editor  &  Publisher 

o  THE  rOURTH  ESTAH 

Th«  Oldest  Publishers'  end  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estats 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  I9I2-I9S9 
Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 
General  Manager 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr. 

Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker;  Featuras, 
Ray  Erwin,  Richard  Friedman,  Philip  N. 
Schuyler,  Robert  M.  Warner;  AdveHisiif 
News,  Robert  B.  McIntyre;  Marketing  and 
Research  Manager,  Albert  E.  Weis;  Librariat; 
Janet  Haslett. 

Treasurer,  Arline  Demar;  Advertising  Manager, 
Henry  C.  Thiele;  Advertising  Production  Ma» 
eger,  Bernadette  Borries;  Promotion  Mae- 
ager,  George  Wilt;  Circelation  Director, 
George  S.  McBride;  Circulation  Manager, 
George  H.  Strate;  Classified  Advertisiag 
Manager,  John  Johnson, 

General  Offices — 850  Third  Avenue,  New  York 
22,  N.Y.  PLasa  2-7050. 
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Washington:  Pat  Munroe,  1249  National  Pre« 
Building,  ST  3-6756-7. 

Chicago:  Harry  6.  Mullinix,  Western  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager;  Grant  Biddle  Representative: 
360  North  Michigan  Ave.  State  2-4898. 

Boston:  Guy  Livingston,  419  Little  Bldg.,  80 
Boylston  St.  DE  8-7560. 

San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson,  Pacific 
Coast  Editor;  Duncan  Scott  &  Company  Ad¬ 
vertising  Representative;  85  Post  St.  Garfield 
1-7950. 

Los  Angeles:  Frederic  C.  Coonradt,  Corre¬ 
spondent,  School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Southern  California,  3518  University  Ave» 
Duncan  Scott  &  Company,  Advertising  Rep¬ 
resentative,  1901  West  8th  St.  Hubbard 
3-6211. 

London,  England:  Alan  Delafons,  Manager,  23 
Ethelbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kent,  England. 
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letters 


Short  Takes 

Headlines: 

First  Lady  Shows 
In  First  Horse  Show 

— M’ashington  (D.  C.)  Post 


CHURCH  NEWS 

e  read  with  much  interest  your  story 
(April  28)  on  religious  pages  in  weekly- 
newspapers. 

We  have  just  celebrated  the  first  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Forest  Hills  Journal  and 
can  say  that  we  have  produced  a  church 
page  for  a  large  majority  of  these  weeks. 

From  the  first  issue  on.  we  featured  a 
particular  church  each  week  running  its 
history  with  a  picture  of  the  church  quar¬ 
ters  and  if  possible  a  picture  of  the  min¬ 
ister  or  priest.  These  stories  were  com¬ 
bined  with  rewritten  releases  sent  by- 
churches  on  their  activities  and  a  church 
directory. 

The  Journal  has  recognized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  churches  in  the  area.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  any  paper  not  recognizing  this  is 
missing  a  good  bet. 

E.  B.  Wright,  Jr. 
Editor,  Forest  Hills  Journal. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


New  Orleans 
1st  Graders  To 
Mi.\  In  Fall 

— Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  .Vcics-F ree 
Press. 


Father  Discovers 
An  Unknown  Skill 
Delivering  Wife 


■Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator. 


Tampan 
Dies  After 
Funeral 

— Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune. 


Practic  Corrects  Faulty  Spelling 

— Wichita  (Kas.)  Eagle. 


SPACE  AGE  CARPENTER 
Morgan,  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald-Journal 


be  a  frequent  writer  of  sharply  critical 
letters.  Recently-  I  saw  one  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  another  in  the  W  all  Street 
Journal.  He  is  an  articulate,  persuasive 
advocate,  and  a  formidable  opponent. 

In  spite  of  the  Assistant  P.M.G.’s  fixa¬ 
tion  on  some  aspects  of  the  postal  con¬ 
troversy,  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  visiting 
with  him  in  Washington  last  month  fol¬ 
lowing  the  appearance  of  daily  newspaper 
representatives  before  the  ^nate  Com¬ 
mittee.  I  prefer  his  company  to  his  letters. 

Ralph  Nicholson 

Publisher, 

Dot  ham  (Ala.)  Eagle 


GOOD  SLOG.4N 

I  don’t  believe  I  ever  saw  a  newspaper 
with  Will  Rogers’  famous  remark  on  its 
masthead:  “Well,  all  1  know  is  what  I 
read  in  the  papers.” 

.And  yet  it  would  he  difficult  to  imagine 
a  more  eloquent  testimonial  to  the  daily 
paper;  couched,  too,  in  man-in-the-street 
language. 

Joseph  E.  Ray 

Oneida  Castle,  N.  Y. 


TAX  REPEALED 

E&P  readers,  who  happened  to  notice 
my  report  on  the  IOC©  tax  on  foreign  pub¬ 
lications  on  newsstands  in  Mexico,  (March 
10)  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  this  tax 
has  now  been  repealed. 

Various  newsmen  on  both  sides  of  the 
border  criticized  the  tax,  which  discour¬ 
aged  the  free  flow  of  information  at  the 
very  time  in  the  cold  war  when  people 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  need  it  most. 

Finally,  the  Mexican  magazine  pub¬ 
lishers  themselves  understood  repeal  was 
in  their  own  interest.  They  feared  that 
other  Latin  American  republics  would 
copy  the  Mexican  tax,  thereby  hurting 
them. 

Such  apprehension  was  justified.  For 
Argentina  has  now  imposed  a  20%  tax 
on  most  imports  including  foreign  publi¬ 
cations. 

Marvin  .Alisky 

-Arizona  State  University 
Tempe,  -Arizona 


SEARCH  FOR  TALENT 

I  suppose  the  name  of  Hearst  is  des¬ 
tined  to  evoke  controversy  for  decades 
to  come,  but  let  there  be  no  argument 
on  this  point:  The  undergraduate  news¬ 
writing  contest  being  sponsored  annually 
by  the  William  Randolph  Hearst  Founda¬ 
tion  is  making  significant  contribution  to 
journalism.  I  know  of  nothing  which  rep¬ 
resents  a  more  responsible  effort  to  find 
and  encourage  talented  journalism  stu¬ 
dents. 

Fred  Zimmerman 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


TT  MUST  BE  YOUR  IMAGINATION.  SENATOR' 
Hesse,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe  Democrat 


E&P  Index 


Advertising  News  . . . 

Books  . 

Circulation  . 

Classified  Clinic  .  . . 
Editorial  Workshop 
Journalism  Education 
Linage  for  April  ... 
Newspaper  Law 
Personal  Mention 

Photography  . 

Promotion . 

Ray  Erwin's  Column 

Shop  Talk  . 

Syndicates  . 

Weekly  Editor . 


NAMESAKES 

Thanks  for  your  editor’s  note  (May  5) 
stating  that  the  Ralph  W.  Nicholson  whose 
letter  appeared,  is  the  Assistant  Post¬ 
master  General  and  not  the  undersigned 
Ralph  Nicholson,  chairman  of  the  ANPA 
postal  committee.  We  have  the  same 
middle  initial  also.  His  is  for  William, 
mine  for  Waldo,  which  I  don’t  use  any 
more. 

My  namesake  in  Washington  seems  to 


ANOTHER  TERRORIST  BOMB 
Burck,  Chicago  (111.)  Sun-Times 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  2, 


Coming  in  October...  to  meet  reader  demand 


a  Western  Edition  of 

Sbt 


•  Printed  every  Monday  through  Saturday  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  simultaneously  with  the  New  York  edition 

•  Distributed  on  the  same  day  in  metropolitan  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  throughout  the  West¬ 
ern  states 

•  Serving  Western  readers  with  "today’s  New  York 
Times  today" 

•  Providing  advertisers  with  an  important  Western 
extension  of  the  profitable  New  York  Times  market 


What  kind  of  newspaper  will  it  be?  The  same  news¬ 
paper  as  the  weekday  edition  of  The  New  York  Times 
in  New  York-except  that  it  will  not  carry  purely 
"local”  New  York  area  news.  Its  intention  is  to  supple¬ 
ment  rather  than  supplant  local  West  Coast  news¬ 
papers.  The  Western  Edition  of  The  New  York  Times 
will  be  a  truly  “national”  newspaper. 

How  will  it  be  produced?  Newly-developed  ultra-high- 
speed  transmission  equipment  and  electronic  typeset¬ 
ting  will  carry  The  New  York  Times  news  report  across 
the  continent  to  the  Western  Edition’s  Los  Angeles 
plant  at  the  rate  of  1,000  words  a  minute.  This  new 
system,  never  before  employed  for  news  transmission 
by  any  newspaper,  will  permit  the  Western  Edition  to 
be  printed  simultaneously  with  the  New  York  edition. 
Swift  air  and  mail  delivery  will  bring  the  paper  to 
Western  readers  on  the  day  of  publication. 


Who  will  read  the  Western  Edition?  Surveys  by  Alfred 
Politz  and  Facts  Consolidated  reveal  a  prospective 
readership  consisting  largely  of  better-educated, 
upper-income  people  in  top-echelon  occupations.  In 
short,  a  readership  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  the  New 
York  edition.  Circulation  of  the  Western  Edition  is  es¬ 
timated  at  100,000  from  its  beginning.  More  than 
12,000  subscription  orders  are  in  hand,  and  more  are 
coming  in  every  day.  Same-day  delivery  by  air  will  ex¬ 
tend  circulation  throughout  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington,  as  well  as  to  areas  as  far  east  as  Denver, 
as  far  north  as  Alaska,  as  far  south  as  Mexico  City 
and  across  the  Pacific  to  Hawaii. 

How  much  will  it  cost?  10c  a  copy  on  newsstands,  less 
by  mail  subscription :  $7.50  for  3  months  (78  issues); 
$13.75  for  six  months  (156  issues);  $26.50  for  a  year 
(312  issues). 

What  is  the  advertising  opportunity?  The  Western 
Edition  will  carry  both  national  and  West  Coast, .local 
and  regional,  advertising.  It  will  provide  advertisers 
with  a  vital  and  valuable  extension  of  the  responsive 
audience  of  The  New  York  Times— an  audience  that 
for  43  years  has  attracted  more  advertising  to  The 
New  York  Times  than  to  any  other  New  York  news¬ 
paper.  Rates  and  complete  details  may  be  obtained 
from  your  New  York  Times  representative.  Write  or 
phone :  The  New  York  Times/Western  Edition,  Times 
Square,  New  York  36,  N.  Y,  LAckawanna  4-1000,  or 
2560  West  54  Street,  Los  Angeles,  43,  California,  AX- 
minster  3-4341. 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Joint  Production  Plan 
Arranged  for  Honolulu 

Star-Bulletin  and  Advertiser  Will 
Remain  Editorially  Independent 


Honolulu 
The  new  owners  of  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Star-Bulletin  and  officers 
of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  an¬ 
nounced  agreement  June  1  to 
establish  a  common  printing 
plant  arrangement. 

Formation  of  a  third  corpora¬ 
tion,  in  which  both  publishing 
companies  will  have  an  interest, 
follows  the  pattern  of  the  so- 
called  “Albuquerque  plan” 
which  pioneered  the  joint  pro¬ 
duction  of  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  during  the  1930s. 
There  are  now  about  a  score  of 
such  arrangements,  with  varia¬ 
tions  of  ownership  interest. 

“Two  Voices’ 

The  statement  by  Chinn  Ho, 
president  of  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  Ltd.,  and  Thurston 
Twigg  -  Smith,  president  of 
Honolulu  Advertiser  Ltd.,  said 
the  publishing  plan  “will  per¬ 
manently  assure  Honolulu  of 
two  independent,  competitive 
newspaper  voices.” 

The  plan  was  negotiated  by 
Vincent  J.  Manno,  New  York 
broker  who  became  a  director  of 
the  Star  -  Bulletin  Company 
after  sei-ving  as  consultant  in 
the  purchase  of  the  $11  million 
property  by  Mr.  Ho’s  syndicate 
from  the  Farrington  estate  and 
others.  (E&P,  May  5). 

Corporate  identities  of  the 
two  new  newspapers  will  be 
maintained,  with  no  overlapping 
of  ownership  or  directorships. 
The  third  common  printing 
corporation,  which  will  handle 
business,  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  affairs  of  the  two  new’s- 
papers,  will  consolidate  the  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  Advertiser  build¬ 
ing  but  that  newspaper’s  rather 
antique  presses  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  replaced  by  the 
Star-Bulletin’s  up-to-date  ma¬ 
chinery  which  includes  a  battery 
of  Hoe  presses. 

The  Advertiser  plant  is  at 
Kapiolano  Boulevard  and  South 
Street,  in  downtown  Honolulu. 
The  main  Star-Bulletin  building 
the  newspaper’s  printing  op¬ 
erations  are  dispersed  in  three 


plants — is  on  the  site  of  pro¬ 
posed  Civic  Center. 

William  H.  Ewing  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  editor  of  the  evening- 
Sunday  Star  -  Bulletin  and 
George  S.  Chaplin  will  continue 
as  editor  of  the  moming-Sunday 
Advertiser.  The  latter’s  circula¬ 
tion  is  approximately  70,000 
daily  and  85,000  Sunday  while 
the  Star-Bulletin’s  is  105,000 
daily  and  115,000  Sunday.  Each 
will  have  its  own  advertising 
rate  schedules. 

Competition 

The  statement  by  Mr.  Ho  took 
cognizance  of  recent  rumors  of 
a  possible  merger  of  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  dailies.  He  said  the  mutual 


S.  1.  Newhouse  is  seeking  to 
buy  majority  stock  interest  in 
the  Times-Picayune  Publishing 
Company,  which  publishes  the 
afternoon  States  -  Item,  the 
morning  Times-Picayune  and 
combing  Sunday  edition  in  New 
Orleans. 

An  offer  made  to  stockholders 
through  the  New  Orleans  in¬ 
vestment  firm  of  Howard,  Weil, 
Labouissue,  Friedrichs  &  Co., 
is  for  $150  a  share  and  the  same 
amount  for  voting  trust  certifi¬ 
cates.  The  stock  has  never  sold 
higher  than  $135  a  share. 

There  is  reported  to  be  about 
1500  holders  of  shares  and  cer¬ 
tificates,  mostly  heirs  of  the 
original  owners  of  the  company. 
Mr.  Newhouse’s  name  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  firm’s  letter 
but  it  was  disclosed  following 
inquiry. 

Members  of  the  Nicholson 
family  who  owm  a  majority  of 
the  stock  issued  a  statement 
opposing  the  offer  “without  full 
financial  statement  to  show  fair 
market  value  and  firm  assur¬ 
ances  of  local  control.” 


production  plan  is  intended  to 
prevent  a  monopoly  with  a 
single  editorial  voice  and  w’ill 
assure  that  Honolulu  and 
Hawaii  will  continue  to  have 
vigorous  competition  in  infor¬ 
mation  and  ideas  through  the 
two  papers. 

Announcement  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  plan  coincided  with  a  court 
hearing  on  a  motion  by  Lorrin 
P.  Thurston,  retired  publisher 
and  president  of  the  Advertiser, 
to  remove  Thurston  Twigg- 
Smith  and  David  Twigg-Smith, 
his  nephews,  as  voting  trustees. 
Mr.  Thurston,  who  retired  last 
December,  is  the  third  trustee 
under  the  trust  established  a 
year  ago. 

Thurston  and  David  Twigg- 
Smith  said:  “We  have  always 
tried  to  act  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  corporation  and  the 
stockholders  and  we  are  confi¬ 
dent  an  examination  of  the 
record  will  show  that  we  have.” 


Mr.  Newhouse  promised  in  a 
letter  to  John  F.  Tims,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  publishing  company, 
that  present  management  per¬ 
sonnel  would  be  retained. 

The  offer  to  buy  set  a  dead¬ 
line  of  June  4,  unless  extended 
for  no  more  than  15  days.  The 
letter  stated  that  the  Times- 
Picayune  Company  had  a  profit 
of  $2,482,907,  or  $8.87  a  share, 
in  1961. 

The  Times  -  Picayune  and 
States  absorbed  the  Item  several 
years  ago  after  the  Department 
of  Justice  Antitrust  Division  re¬ 
quired  that  the  Item  be  opened 
to  bidding.  There  were  no  other 
prospective  purchasers. 

The  Newhouse  offer  was  con¬ 
tingent  on  purchase  of  more 
than  half  of  the  stock,  but  the 
right  to  accept  less  than  half 
interest  was  reserved.  Mr.  New¬ 
house  owns  minority  interests 
in  the  Denver  Post  and  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  newspa¬ 
pers.  He  controls  companies 
which  publish  14  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  papers  across  the  United 
States. 
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S.  1.  Newhouse  Seeks 
Stock  In  New  Orleans 


Tliomson  in  Georgia 

Dalton,  Ga. 

L.  A.  Lee,  publisher,  has 
announced  the  sale  of  the  Dalton 
Daily  News  to  Thomson  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  effective  June  30. 
The  News  was  a  weekly  until 
last  April  when  it  changed  to 
Monday-Friday  publication.  The 
acquisition  gives  the  Thomson 
Group  its  fifth  daily  in  the 
United  States.  The  purchase 
also  included  the  Dalton  Citizen, 
a  weekly. 

Howard  Buys 
Daily  Times 
At  Hammond 

Hammond,  Ind. 

The  Hammond  Times,  evening 
and  Sunday  paper  of  60,000  cir¬ 
culation,  has  been  acquired  by 
Hammond  Publishers  Inc.,  a 
new  corporation  headed  by  Rob¬ 
ert  S.  Howard  of  Naples,  Fla., 
as  principal  stockholder. 

The  sale  was  approved  by  the 
Times’  stockholders  and  direc¬ 
tors  May  28,  and  was  announced 
jointly  by  Mr.  Howard  and 
James  S.  Delaurier,  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Times. 

‘No  Ghanges’ 

Mr.  Delaurier  will  continue 
as  publisher,  editor  and  general 
manager.  Mr.  Howard  said 
there  will  be  “no  changes  in  pol¬ 
icy  or  personnel.” 

The  Times  was  founded  in 
June,  1906,  by  the  late  Sidmon 
McHie.  Since  his  death  in  1944, 
the  paper  has  been  owned  by  a 
group  of  Mr.  McHie’s  relatives 
and  Mr.  Delaurier,  a  nephew  of 
the  founder,  has  served  as  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Mr.  Howard,  38-year-old  na¬ 
tive  of  Wheaton,  Minn.,  owns 
the  Casper  (Wyo.)  Tribune 
Herald  and  the  Casper  Morning 
Star  as  well  as  the  Glasgow 
(Mont.)  Courier.  He  formerly 
was  president-publisher  of  the 
Delaware  County  Daily  Times 
at  Chester,  Pa. 

Joseph  G.  Terry,  manager  of 
the  newspaper  division  of  Wolf 
&  Co.,  was  consultant  to  the 
buyer  in  the  negotiations  for 
the  Times.  The  price  was  not 
disclosed. 

The  Times  publishes  five  eve¬ 
nings,  Monday-Friday,  but  has 
no  Saturday  issue. 
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White  House 
Newspaper 

List  Revised 

Washington 

The  White  House  has  chanp:e<l 
its  daily  fare  of  newspaper 
reading.  The  New  York  Hemhl 
THbunc  subscription — 22  copies 
— was  canceled  recently  and  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  was 
added,  according  to  Press  Secre¬ 
tary  Pierre  Salinger. 

Other  papers  which  go  to  the 
White  House  regularly  are  the 
Times,  Post,  News,  and  Joumal- 
Amcrican,  from  New  York, 
Wall  Street  Journal,  Chicago 
Tribune,  Baltimore  Sun,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Naslndlle  Tennessean 
and  the  three  Washington 
dailies. 

(A  front  page  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  ex- 
jiressed  the  editors’  hope  that 
“the  President  has  not  cancelled 
his  subscription  because  of  hard 
reporting  by  our  greatly  re¬ 
spected  staff  or  because  of  the 
critical  nature  of  our  editorial 
page  when  w-e  have  disagreed 
with  him.”) 

Mr.  Salinger  said  at  a  press 
conference  Thursday  that  the 
main  reason  for  changing  the 
newspaper  list  was  to  diversify 
the  reading  of  the  President  and 
his  aides.  They  had  no  particu¬ 
lar  argument  with  the  Herald 
Tribune,  he  said,  but  he  pointed 
out  that  former  Ambassador 
Whitney’s  paper  had  “com¬ 
pletely  ignored”  the  stockpiling 
investigation  one  day  recently 
when  the  Times  gave  it  three- 
column  play  on  page  one.  David 
Wise,  Herald  Tribune  reporter, 
said  the  story  did  run  in  later 
editions  of  the  paper. 

“We  can  read  just  so  many 
papers,”  said  Mr.  Salinger.  “If 
all  that  offend  the  President 
were  eliminated  there  would  be 
light  reading  around  here.” 

The  secretary  added  that  a 
checkup  revealed  that  quite  a 
few  copies  of  the  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  remained  unopened  and 
unread. 

Asked  about  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  recent  quip  that  he  was 
reading  more  and  enjoying  it 
less,  Mr.  Salinger  said  he 
thought  the  President  really  en¬ 
joyed  reading  the  papers. 

• 

Dies  in  Car  Upset 

Vancoux'er,  B.  C. 

John  Patterson  Little,  43,  pul>- 
lisher  of  the  Mount  Pleasaiit 
News  here,  died  after  an  acci¬ 
dent  while  on  a  fishing  trip.  His 
car,  driven  by  his  wife,  Patricia, 
editor  of  the  paper,  sw’erved  off 
the  highveay  and  overturned. 


Newborn  to  HT 

Roy  I.  Newborn,  circulation 
director  of  the  Neio  Y'ork  Post 
the  past  four  years,  returned  to 
the  Neiv  Y’ork  Herald  Tribune 
this  week  as  circulation  direc¬ 
tor.  He  had  worked  for  the 
jiaper  previously  for  17  years. 
He  now  succeeds  Lester  Zwick, 
who  returned  to  the  Hearst 
newspapers  in  Boston. 

Family  Weekly 
Goes  Bi-Weekly 
Until  the  Fall 

Family  Weekly,  the  syndi¬ 
cated  Sunday  supplement,  has 
advised  its  200  distributing 
newspapers  that  the  July  1  issue 
will  be  combined  with  July  8, 
and  thereafter  run  every’  other 
week  until  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber. 

A  change  in  the  pattern  of 
national  advertisers  who  tend 
to  hold  back  during  the  summer 
months  in  all  media  was  given 
as  the  reason  for  the  move  by 
Leonard  Davidow,  president. 

In  its  ninth  year.  Family 
Weekly  has  a  circulation  of 
5,535,776. 

January-April  revenue  from 


advertising  was  off  $712,012, 
from  $3,164,051  in  1961  to 
$2,452,939  this  year. 

Parade  gave  these  figures: 
$10,641,498  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1962  as  compared 
with  $10,804,169  in  1961. 

This  Week  reported  net  in¬ 
come  for  the  first  six  months 
slightly’  ahead  of  that  in  1961. 

American  Weekly’s  figures 
could  not  be  compared,  since  in 
1961  it  was  distributed  by’  34 
newspapers  and  this  year  by  10. 
In  1961,  ad  revenue  amounted 
to  $4,194,378  for  the  first  six 
months,  as  compared  to  $1,381,- 
036  this  year. 

• 

22c  Hourly  Increase 

Vancoi’ver,  B.  C. 

Pacific  Press  Ltd.,  publisher 
of  the  Sun.  and  the  Province,  has 
reached  agreement  with  the 
Vancouver  Typographical  Union 
on  a  three-year  contract.  Agree¬ 
ment  is  based  on  a  unanimous 
report  of  a  conciliation  board. 
The  agreement  includes  a  gen¬ 
eral  eight  cents  an  hour  increase 
effective  May  1,  another  eight 
cents  on  Nov.  1  and  a  final  six 
cents  on  Nov.  1,  1963.  Present 
w’age  rate  is  $3.28  an  hour. 
Eligible  workers  receive  a  $78 
payment  for  the  period  retro¬ 
active  to  November  1961. 


Guild  Strike  Stops 
Milwaukee  Sentinel 


MiLWAI’KEE 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
morning  and  Sunday,  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers  closed  down 
May  28  after  members  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  went  on 
strike. 

The  Sentinel  employ’ed  about 
350  guild  members  in  editorial, 
advertising,  business  office  and 
circulation  departments. 

Publisher  Wallace  M.  Hughes 
said  the  guild  demands  repre¬ 
sented  greater  increases  in 
wages  and  fringe  benefits  than 
had  been  given  to  the  other  11 
unions  in  the  plant. 

This  was  the  first  time  in  the 
125-y’ear  history  of  the  paper, 
Wisconsin’s  oldest,  that  publica¬ 
tion  has  been  suspended. 

Federal  mediators  were  try’- 
ing  to  arrange  a  resumption  of 
negotiations  after  the  Memorial 
Day  break.  The  previous  guild 
contract  which  expired  April  24 
had  a  top  pay  scale  of  $141  for 
newsmen. 

Both  the  wages  and  pensions 
issues  had  been  resolved  before 
the  strike  deadline,  Mr.  Hughes 
said.  The  agreement  on  wages 
called  for  increases  from  $3.25 
to  $5  a  week  the  first  year  and 
from  $3.25  to  $4.75  the  second 
year.  It  was  also  agreed,  Mr. 


Hughes  said,  that  part  of  the 
wage  increase  be  diverted  for 
pension  purposes. 

The  strike  came  on  these  de¬ 
mands,  according  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  statement:  car  allow¬ 
ance  while  on  vacation,  addi¬ 
tional  $2  a  week  sub-editor  pay, 
extra  $10  night  differential, 
fourth  week  of  vacation  after 
20  years,  $2  a  month  more  for 
hospital  and  surgical  benefits. 

A  statement  by  the  guild 
claimed  the  Sentinel  manage¬ 
ment  had  refused  to  “meet 
standard  contract  terms.”  Arbi¬ 
tration  w’as  declined  because, 
the  guild  said,  the  old  agree¬ 
ment  specifically  stated  that  re¬ 
newal  of  terms  w’as  not  subject 
to  arbitration. 

The  mailers’  union  struck  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  last  Novem¬ 
ber.  Although  other  craftsmen 
respected  the  picket  lines,  the 
Journal  continued  to  publish 
w’ith  the  help  of  non-union  em¬ 
ployes  in  editorial,  ad  business 
and  circulation  departments. 

William  Randolph  Hearst  quit 
publishing  the  Wisconsin  News 
in  1939,  two  years  after  a  strike 
by  the  guild  which  lasted  six 
months.  He  continued  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  which  he  took  over  from 
Paul  Block  in  the  early  1930s. 


Wall  St.  Journal 
Begins  Its  ‘Fax’ 
Edition  in  Calif. 

Rin-erside,  Calif. 

Fifty  thousand  Wall  Street 
Jourtial  subscribers  in  Southern 
California  and  Arizona  on  May 
28  received  the  first  facsimile 
newspaper  to  be  regularly  and 
commercially  printed  in  the 
United  States. 

Copies  of  this  pioneering  pub¬ 
lishing  venture  were  produced 
in  the  new  Wall  Street  Journal 
plant  which  was  place<l  in  regu¬ 
lar,  day-by-day  routine  opera¬ 
tion.  (E&P,  June  3,  1961). 

The  Journals  printed  here 
were  exact  duplicates  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Edition  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  prepared 
by  conventional  methods  in  the 
San  Francisco  plant. 

As  each  page  of  the  news¬ 
paper  was  set  in  type  in  San 
Francisco  Sunday  night,  a  spe¬ 
cial  page  proof  w’as  made  and 
an  exact  picture  of  the  page 
transmitted  over  the  equivalent 
of  a  television  channel  to  the 
plant  here  392  miles  distant. 
Specially  designed  facsimile 
transmitters  and  receivers  of  a 
fidelity  and  speed  of  operation 
never  previously  achieved  are 
u.sed  in  the  operation. 

Each  page  took  approximately 
414  minutes  to  transmit  over  a 
complex  of  coaxial  cable  and 
microwave  circuits  specially  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  Pacific  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Company.  The  im¬ 
age  of  each  page  as  it  was  re- 
ceiv’ed  in  Riverside  was  repro¬ 
duced  on  photographic  film. 
After  developing  and  process¬ 
ing,  the  film  was  then  used  to 
etch  the  surface  of  a  zinc  print¬ 
ing  plate.  Plates  thus  prepared 
w’ere  used  to  print  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  a  conventional 
press. 

The  entire  facsimile  function 
is  operated  by  a  staff  of  electri¬ 
cal  engineers  and  other  engi¬ 
neering  technicians. 

Houston  Chronicle 

Hires  Pecos  Editor 

Houston 

Oscar  Griffin,  editor  of  the 
weekly  Pecos  (Texas)  Inde¬ 
pendent  w’ho  contributed  greatly 
to  the  early  investigations  into 
the  operations  of  Billy  Sol 
Estes,  has  been  hired  by  the 
Houston  Chronicle. 

He  will  work  on  the  copy 
desk. 

Mr.  Griffin,  29,  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Texas 
w’ith  a  degree  in  journalism  in 
1958.  Prior  to  his  job  as  editor 
of  the  Pecos  paper,  he  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Canon  (Texas!  Isews. 
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Technology  Advisors 
Get  Down  to  Plants 


How  newspapers  can  employ 
science  for  their  owti  techno¬ 
logical  advancement  will  be  the 
first  order  of  business  of  the 
newly  appointed  scientific  ad¬ 
visory  committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Computers  and  communica¬ 
tions  satellites  were  mentioned 
as  immediate  possibilities  by  Dr. 
Athelstan  F.  Spilhaus,  commit¬ 
tee  chairman.  He  is  dean  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  and  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  United  States 
scientific  exhibit  at  the  Seattle 
World’s  Fair. 

The  three-man  committee  held 
the  first  organizational  meetings 
in  New  York  and  at  the  ANPA 
Research  Center,  Easton,  Pa., 
May  28-29.  The  other  two 
scientific  advisors  to  the  press 
are  Trevor  Gardner,  chairman 
and  president,  Hycon  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Monrovia,  Calif.,  and 
Dr.  John  Pierce,  executive  direc¬ 
tor,  Research  -  Communications 
Principles  Division,  Bell  Labo¬ 
ratories,  Murray  Hill,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Gardner  was  former  sec¬ 
retary  of  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  for  the  U.  S.  Air  Force. 
Dr.  Pierce  is  noted  for  his  work 
on  high  frequency  electron  tubes. 
Dr,  Spilhaus  writes  a  syndicated 
science  column  for  newspapers 
with  Ray  Evans  entitled  “Our 
New  Age.”  He  also  collaborates 
with  Eugene  Felton  in  a  Sun¬ 
day  science  page.  His  chief  fields 
are  geophysics  and  oceanogra¬ 
phy. 

R«*port  in  a  Year 

Stanford  Smith,  ANPA  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  will  ser\'e  as  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  committee. 

Dr,  Spilhaus  emphasized  the 
committee’s  role  as  advisor  on 
technological  advancement  rath¬ 
er  than  on  editorial  aspects  of 
the  business. 

Within  a  year,  probably  at  the 
1963  ANPA  meeting.  Dr.  Spil¬ 
haus  said,  he  expects  to  have 
a  report.  First  steps  will  be  for 
the  three  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  newspaper  production. 

This  week  visits  were  made 
to  the  New  York  Times  and  to 
the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express.  Mr. 
Smith  indicated  that  since  Dr. 
Spilhaus  was  making  Seattle  his 
headquarters.  Pacific  Coast 
newspapers  will  be  called  upon 
next. 

Mark  Ferree  of  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers,  ANPA  past 
president,  welcomed  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  its  duties.  Irwin  Maier, 


publisher  of  the  Milivaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal  and  present 
ANPA  president,  returned  last 
Friday  from  the  International 
Press  Institute  assembly  in 
Paris,  but  could  not  remain  in 
New’  York  for  the  first  meeting 
of  the  committee.  He  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  Gene  Robb,  of  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
and  Knickerbocker  Netvs,  ANPA 
vicepresident. 

Public  Relations  Idea 


Sylvia  Porter 


The  committee  is  the  brain-  OPERATION  SATELLITE — Members  of  the  Scientific  Advisory  Corn- 

child  of  the  New’spaper  Infor-  mittee  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  had  their 

mation  Service,  the  public  re-  fii'st  meetings  in  New  York  and  Easton,  Pa.  this  week:  Left  to  rights 

latinns  arm  of  ANPA  The  idea  Trevor  Gardner  of  Monrovia,  Calif;  Dr.  Athelstan  F.  Spilhaus,  Univer- 

was  first  suggested  by  Joyce  A.  Minnesota;  and  Dr.  John  Pierce,  Bell  Laboratories 

Swan,  executive  vicepresident  of  Silha,  business  manager  of  the  Cl*  O  4 

the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  OylVlE  I^Orter 

awd  Tribune,  who  was  chairman  and  Ir\’in  S.  Taubkin,  promotion  ^ 

of  the  committee  that  put  NIS  director.  New  York  Times,  rep-  Oil  StOCk  drflsll 
into  operation  two  years  ago.  resenting  NIS ;  Charles  H.  Ting-  v>ia. 

The  committee  has  engaged  ley,  managing  director  of  the  Sylvia  Porter,  syndicated  fi- 
John  Ducas,  executive  vicepresi-  ANPA  Research  Institute,  and  nancial  columnist,  wrote  a  spe- 

dent  of  Gaynor  &  Ducas,  as  its  Miles  P,  Petrone,  assistant  to  cial  article  at  6  p.m.  May  28 

pr  consultant.  Gaynor  &  Ducas  Mr.  Smith.  explaining  what  was  behind  the 

handle  public  relations  for  the  Areas  in  w’hich  the  commit-  “Black  Monday”  crash  in  the 


Geophysics  Corp.,  Mohawk  Air-  tee  wrill  w’ork  are:  (a)  mechani-  stock  market 


explaining  w’hat  was  behind  the 
“Black  Monday”  crash  in  the 


ANPA  Production  Show 
^Biggest  in  the  World’ 


lines,  the  Perkin-Elmer  Corp.,  cal,  printing,  production;  (b)  Within  an  hour,  W.  Robert 
among  other  accounts.  source  files,  centralized  fact  Walton,  editor  of  the  Hall  Syn- 

Others  at  the  Monday  session  banks;  and  (c)  transmission  of  dicate,  had  30  Western  Union 
in  New  York  were  Otto  A.  new’s.  telegraph  operators  busy  tele- 

-  graphing  the  three-page  article 

ANPA  Production  Show  papers  which  use  Miss  Porter’s 

«  1  'WWT  1  19  “Your  Money’s  Worth”  column. 

Biggest  m  the  World  ysMrs^oTkTlZtTa; 

T  11  iv.  u  T  J  I  ^  4.11  I  1  o"  pages  of  many 

through  June  models  of  new,  still  un-market-  newspapers  over  the  country 

14  Philadelphia  will  be  the  ed  machines.  May  29.  The  New  York  Post  ran 

graphic  arts  showp  ace  of  the  Atmosohere  a  front  page  headline  in  blue 

world.  Nearly  100  manu-  Atmosphere  attention  to  the  arti- 

facturers  and  suppliers  of  equip-  a.  spectacular  display  is  being  cle  on  page  3.  The  article  was 
ment  for  the  production  of  planned  by  the  Walter  Scott  &  a  bonus  one  in  addition  to  the 
newspapers  will  exhibit  their  Co.  Division  of  Wood  News-  five  regular  columns  by  Miss 
newest  wares  during  the  34th  paper  Machinery  Corporation  to  Porter  for  the  week. 
Production  Management  Con-  show  off  the  newly  introduced  • 

ference  of  the  American  News-  Scott  Super  Seventy  press  unit,  u  i 

papt  Publishers  Association.  One  will  be  set  up  on  a  flatbed  DeaUIllOIlt  KaCllO 
The  combination  of  the  ANPA  truck  on  the  sidewalk  outside 
conference  with  the  Mid-  the  hotel  entrance.  ^olrl 

Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  v.privpnthalpr  T.inotvnii  Onm-  ^  “  oOlU 


macnines.  May  29.  The  New  York  Post  ran 

CJrcus  Atmosphere  a  ^ront  page  headline  in  blue 

ink  calling  attention  to  the  arti- 
A  spectacular  display  is  being  cle  on  page  3.  The  article  was 
anned  by  the  Walter  Scott  &  a  bonus  one  in  addition  to  the 
).  Division  of  Wood  News-  five  regular  columns  by  Miss 


Beaumont  Radio 
Stations  Sold 


Aiianuc  i^ewspaper  inec.ia.uca.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Corn- 

Conference,  sponsored  by  the  operate  its  new  Washington 

New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  glektron  highspeed  linecasting  The  Federal  Communications 
publishers  group,  will  bring  a  machine  in  the  exhibit  hall  and.  Commission  has  approved  the 
record  number  of  newspaper  ex-  ^  highlight  of  the  all-day  purchase  of  Beaumont  radio 
ecutives  to  the  Sheraton  Hotel  program  for  offset  printing  on  stations  KRIC  and  KRIC  FM 
for  discussions  and  demonstra-  Thursday,  the  Fairchild  Graphic  ^or  $150,000  by  Texas  Coast 
j.  iir  „-  n  Equipment  Co.  will  operate  a  Broadcasters,  a  new  corporation 

According  to  William  D.  Rine-  ^Teb  Offset  press  to  formed  by  the  five  businessmen 

hart,  di^rector  of  the  Mechani-  produce  a  daily  conference  news- 

cal  and  Serv’ice  Division  of  p^pgr  stations  K-NUZ  and  K-QUE 

ANPA  Research  Institute,  the  fru  t  o  a  *-  r  irnr  T'M. 

exhibit  hall  which  has  25,000  u  ^ax  H.  Jacobs  is  chairman 

square  feet  of  space  will  offer  ^  PCBLlbHEK  will  be  a  board  of  Texas  Coast 

the  largest  display  of  news-  curtain-raiser  for  the  entire  con-  Broadcasters.  The  Beaumont 
paper  machinery  and  equip-  forence,  containing  full  details  stations  are  owned  by  the  Enter- 
ment  ever  shown.  More  than  of  the  programs  and  exhibits  prise  Company,  publisher  of  the 
200  booths  have  been  reserv’ed  and  many  announcements  by  Beaumont  Enterprise  and  Jour- 
and  some  will  present  working  participating  equipment  firms.  nal. 
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Knowland  Explains 
Use  of  Blast  Pix 


Oakland,  Calif. 

An  Oakland  Tribune  “log”  re¬ 
port  has  been  issued  to  set  forth 
the  factors  in  the  decision  to 
publish  atomic  blast  photos 
which  rolled  into  print  around 
the  globe  and  then  became  the 
subject  of  controversy. 

The  publication  of  these  pic¬ 
tures  showing  explosions  in  the 
current  Pacific  test  series  was 
termed  “contrary  to  the  public 
interest”  in  a  message  from 
Arthur  Sylvester,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  copyrighted  photos  had 
by  then  appeared  in  early  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Sunday  Tribune  of 
May  27. 

The  Tribune  provided  six 
photos  to  Associated  Press, 
which  gave  them  worldwide  dis¬ 
tribution,  according  to  Eldon 
Ottenheimer,  AP  photo  chief  at 
San  Francisco.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  distribute  the  color 
picture. 

AP’s  story  of  the  pictures 
contained  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Sylvester  that  Mr.  Knowland 
“was  informed  in  a  telephone 
conversation  that  publication  of 
the  pictures  was  considered  con¬ 
trary  to  the  national  interest.” 

The  pictures  were  submitted 
to  the  Defense  Department  on 
the  decision  of  William  F. 
Knowland,  editor  and  assistant 
publisher.  His  long  service  in 
the  U.  S.  Senate  included  13 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

(Clearance  Stand 

The  photos  were  sent  to 
Washington  May  17.  Six  days 
later  Secretary  Sylvester  phoned 
to  say  the  department  was  not 
in  position  to  give  clearance  to 
the  photos  because  press  cover¬ 
age  of  the  tests  had  been 
banned,  Mr.  Knowland  stated. 

“Asked  whether  publication 
would  give  any  secrets  away, 
he  replied  no,”  the  editor’s 
statement  added.  “At  no  time 
did  he  ask  the  Tribune  to  with¬ 
hold  publication  of  the  pictures. 
He  did,  in  fact,  express  appreci¬ 
ation  for  the  Tribune’s  respon¬ 
sible  action  in  submitting 
them.” 

The  defense  official  returned 
the  photos  May  24.  The  text  of 
his  accompanying  note  was: 

“Dear  Bill:  thank  you  very 
much  for  querying  us  as  to  the 
possible  approval  of  the  in¬ 
closed  pictures  you  obtained 
from  unofficial  sources.  As  I 
discussed  with  you  today  I 
trust  you  can  understand  and 
appreciate  our  position.” 


The  Tribune’s  position  de¬ 
veloped  at  an  editorial  confer¬ 
ence  later.  May  24,  was  that  the 
Pentagon  had  not  convinced  the 
newspaper  “that  ‘sweeping  the 
pictures  under  the  carpet’  would 
serve  the  public  interest.” 

“The  paper  had  discharged 
its  responsibility  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  nation  and  people.  There 
appeared  a  larger  responsibility 
to  publish  the  pictures  than  to 
withhold  them,”  the  statement 
noted. 

It  was  then  decided  to  print 
one  of  the  photos  on  page  one 
and  in  color. 

The  decision,  Mr.  Knowland 
pointed  out,  involved  prolonged 
and  serious  consideration  to  the 
needs  of  governmental  secrecy 
and  to  “all  other  conceivable 
effects  of  the  use”  of  the  photos. 

These  included  ethical,  legal 
and  patriotic  factors  involved 
in  the  relationship  between  the 
press  and  government,  the  duty 
of  the  press  to  inform  the  peo¬ 
ple.  and  to  w'hat  extent  amity  of 
nations  is  promoted  by  suppres¬ 
sion  of  information,  he  reported. 

“It  was  agreed  that  people 
should  know  as  much  as  essen¬ 
tial  security  permits  about  a 
matter  which  is  generally  in¬ 
imical  to  a  free  way  of  life. 

“The  Tribune  editors  agreed 
that  withholding  of  information 
is  generally  inimical  to  a  free 
way  of  life,”  Senator  Knowland 
emphasized. 

The  photos  were  obtained 
through  a  private  source  as  a 
result  of  the  efforts  of  Alfred 
P.  Reck,  now  on  special  assign¬ 
ments  following  decades  as 
Tribune  city  editor. 

• 

Kay  Vincent  Dies 

Mrs.  Katherine  Vincent 
Barnes,  a  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  and  former  women’s  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  died  May  26  of  cancer.  She 
was  52. 

Since  January,  1951,  she  had 
been  director  of  trade  relations 
for  Revlon,  Inc.  She  had  been 
chief  of  fashion  copy  and  public 
relations  director  for  R.  H.  Macy 
and  Co.,  from  1957  through  1960. 

She  was  the  wife  of  Howard 
Barnes,  former  drama  critic  of 
the  Herald  Tribune. 


Pa.  Editor  Dies 

Waynesbvrg,  Pa. 

Floyd  Miller,  editor  of  the 
Wnynesburg  Democrat  Messen¬ 
ger,  suffered  a  fatal  heart  attack 
May  27  in  his  home.  He  was  70 
and  had  been  with  the  paper 
since  1917. 


ANOTHER  HONOR — Edmund  S.  Valtman,  right,  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  accepts  the  National  Cartoonists  Society  T-Square 
Award  from  Bill  Holman,  a  short  time  after  winning  the  Pulitier  Priie 
for  editorial  cartoons  in  1961. 


‘AMERICAN  ACCENT' 


A  Stranger 


Can  Make  His  Way  Here 


Edmund  S.  Valtman,  editorial 
cartoonist  of  the  Hartford 
Times,  was  born  in  Tallinn, 
Estonia;  went  to  school  there, 
became  a  cartoonist  on  local  pub¬ 
lications;  fled  when  Russian 
troops  occupied  his  country, 
emigrated  to  the  United  States 
in  1949;  went  to  work  on  the 
Gannett  newspaper  in  1951.  He 
is  now  a  U.S.  citizen  and  a  win¬ 
ner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
editorial  cartoons  in  1961. 

When  he  accepted  the  National 
Cartoonists  Society’s  T-Square 
Award,  expressing  the  esteem  of 
his  fellow-members,  Mr.  Valt¬ 
man  spoke  with  great  feeling 
about  freedom  and  what  it  has 
meant  to  him.  He  said,  in  part: 
*  *  * 

I  do  not  know  whether  there 
are  any  other  members  of  this 
society,  who  came  to  the  United 
States,  as  I  did,  to  escape  from 
oppression,  hardship  and  the 
death  of  my  art.  I  am  sure  that 
it  would  be  hard — almost  impos¬ 
sible — for  those  of  you  who  were 
born  to  freedom  and  always 
nourished  by  it  to  appreciate 
what  this  evening  means  to  me. 
The  award  of  the  T-square 
means  that  my  peers  have  found 
me  worthy  of  their  company  .  .  . 
Such  an  honor  is  a  sign  that  I 
have  been  able  to  contribute 
something  to  America  in  return. 
And  it  is  also  proof  that  a  man 
— a  stranger  from  a  small  nation 
with  few  ties  of  tradition  to 
America — can  make  his  way 
here  .  .  . 

If  my  cartoons  have  an 
American  accent — and  I  hope 
they  have — it  is  partly  because 
of  my  daily  contacts  with  friends 
and  associates.  Conversations 
and  conferences  at  the  office, 
chats  on  informal  social  occa¬ 
sions,  casual  meetings  with 
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strangers,  have  given  me  what 
insight  I  have  into  the  American 
character  .  .  . 

I  have  closely  studied  Ameri¬ 
can  cartooning  and  I  know  the 
great  names  of  the  past.  Their 
works  have  taught  me  much 
about  cartooning  in  the  United 
States — its  dynamism,  its  punch, 
its  biting  wit.  . 

Reflected  through  the  prism 
of  my  own  personality,  these 
characteristics  illuminate  my 
drawing  board.  With  what  I 
learned  in  Europe,  both  in 
school  and  as  a  young  cartoon¬ 
ist,  my  new  knowledge  of  Amer¬ 
ica  has  been  blended  into  some¬ 
thing  I  hope  and  believe  is 
peculiarly  mine. 

• 

‘Wally’  Odell  Recalls 
Daily’s  Start  in  ’97 

Tarr^town,  N.  Y. 

At  86,  Wallace  Odell,  dean  of 
Westchester  County  new’spaper- 
men,  picked  up  a  64-page  anni¬ 
versary  edition  of  the  Daily 
News  here  May  26  and  remin¬ 
isced  on  its  beginnings  65  years 
ago. 

The  Daily  News,  seizing  the 
Tarrytowms  as  a  member  of  the 
Westchester  Group,  started  as 
the  Mount  Pleasant  News  when 
the  village  had  three  other 
weeklies. 

Mr.  Odell  recalled  that  he  was 
w'orking  on  the  Mount  Vernon 
News,  a  weekly,  when  he  bor¬ 
rowed  $250  from  his  grand¬ 
father  and  joined  with  G.  Fr^ 
Van  Tassel,  a  job  printer,  in 
the  new  venture.  Success  came, 
Mr.  Odell  believes,  because  the 
News  published  more  local  news 
than  its  competitors. 

In  1912  the  change  to  daily 
publication  w^as  made  and  a 
rotary  press  w’as  installed. 
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'THE  ART  OF  NEWSPAPER  EDITING'  was  subject  at  the  Pennsylvania  cator;  E.  Z.  Dimitman,  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Shandy  Hill,  Pottsville 

Press  Conference,  of  panel  members,  left  to  right:  Arnold  Goldberg,  Mercury;  H.  Roger  Tatarian,  United  Press  International;  and  George 

Uniontown  Herald;  Tom  T.  Andrews,  Jr,,  New  Bethlehem  Leader-Vindi*  A.  Draut,  Harrisburg  Patriot-News. 
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The  Art  of  Newspaper  Editing 


If  you  had  attended  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Press  Conference  re¬ 
cently  at  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn, 
University  Park,  Pa.,  you  would 
have  enjoyed  this  stimulating 
shop  talk: 

TIGHT  WRITING 

Excerpts  from  remarks  by 
William  E.  Strasburg,  president, 
Montgomery  Publishing  Co.: 

Newspapermen  must  develop 
the  skill  of  telling  a  story 
quickly.  Staff  writers  must 
chisel  and  shave  a  story  with 
the  polish  of  a  sculpture  but 
with  the  quickness  of  light.  The 
leanness,  the  economy,  the  con¬ 
cision  and  the  terseness  charac¬ 
teristic  of  good  journalistic 
writing  are  not  always  easy  to 
come  by.  Often  they  take  time, 
thought,  and  a  savage  willing¬ 
ness  to  pare  one’s  own  beloved 
rhetoric  to  its  marrow.  But  time 
is  not  that  plentiful. 

Short  snappy  sentences  are 
the  keyw’ord  to  lively  reporting. 
A  series  of  short  sentences  will 
reflect  the  urgency  of  the  story 
being  told.  This  will  do  much  to 
convey  to  the  reader  the  excite¬ 
ment  you  have  in  telling  the 
story. 

A  borough  council  meeting 
generally  has  a  large,  varied 
agenda.  How  can  you  present 
all  the  business  discussed  with¬ 
out  running  a  long  story?  Here 
is  one  method:  Play  up  the  most 
important  event  with  the  proper 
detail.  At  the  end  of  this,  simply 
state,  with  the  use  of  bullets 
.  .  .  “In  other  business:  Paul  R. 
Murphy,  solicitor  was  author¬ 
ized  to  contact  the  State  High¬ 
way  Department  to  request  the 
installation  of  sidew’alks  on 
Green  Ave.,  etc.” 

«  *  * 

OTY  HAIJ. 

Remarks  by  Penn  G.  Dively, 
day  city  editor,  Johnstown 
Tribune-  Democrat : 

We  double  team  and  occasion¬ 
ally  triple-team  city  council 
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meetings.  This  serves  two  pur¬ 
poses.  It  gives  a  fresh  viewrpoint 
for  diversional  stories  covering 
a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  Then, 
in  the  interest  of  eflRciency,  it 
allows  “one  to  write  and  one  to 
cover”  fast  -  moving  develop¬ 
ments  at  council  meetings  which 
sometimes  close  only  minutes  be¬ 
fore  the  home  edition  deadlines. 

Writers  returning  from  coun¬ 
cil  meetings  go  into  a  huddle  at 
the  desk.  It  is  then  that  de¬ 
cisions  are  made  on  how  many 
separate  stories  are  best  suited 
to  the  day’s  coverage.  Because 
of  rapidly-developing  council  ac¬ 
tion  and  deadline  pressure  as 
many  as  three  reporters  often 
contribute  “takes”  to  a  single 
story. 

«  «  « 

EDITORIAL  TONE 

Remarks  by  Arnold  Goldberg, 
editor  of  the  Uniontoum  Eve¬ 
ning  Standard; 

Here  is  how,  in  my  opinion, 
an  editor  works  to  establish  the 
tone  of  his  paper:  He  should 
make  a  conscientious  effort 
every  day  to  have  the  news  in 
his  paper  placed  in  the  proper 
perspective.  The  news  and  the 
opinions  expressed  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  editorials  should  point 
out  the  rights  and  the  wrongs, 
commend  what  it  believes  is  for 
the  best  interest  of  the  public, 
and  condemn  that  which  it  be- 
liev’es  is  opposed  to  that  public 
interest. 

A  reader  should  believe  his 
newspaper. 

It  is  reason  enough  that  an 
editor  must  have  integrity,  must 
be  honest,  must  oppose  violently 
the  irresponsible  reporting  and 
editorializing  which  distorts  the 
truth  and  molds  selfish  view¬ 
points. 

Our  major  news  function  is 
to  inform. 

Yes,  we  have  our  news 
analyses,  our  interpretations, 
our  opinions — ^but  our  vital  func¬ 
tion  is  to  inform.  We  should 
publish  the  good  news  writh  the 
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bad  news,  the  hard  news  with 
the  soft  news. 

Each  new'spaper  must  be  a 
distinctive  paper,  reflecting  the 
life  of  each  home,  city  or  town. 
No  one  is  closer  to  that  life 
than  the  editor. 

If  a  newspaper  builds  a  repu¬ 
tation  as  the  watchdog  for  the 
public,  it  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  the  community.  When 
there  is  an  issue  at  the  local, 
state  or  national  level  that 
affects  the  community,  the 
newspaper  should  tackle  it.  Do 
not  take  the  safe  and  dull  side 
of  permitting  it  to  slide  past. 

A  newspaper,  large  or  small, 
should  try  to  look  at  the  topic 
from  the  street  level.  That  lofty 
perch  in  an  ivory  tower  is  for 
the  birds,  not  an  editor. 


‘A  GOOD  REPORTER’ 

Remarks  by  Ted  Gress,  city 
editor,  Lebanon  Daily  News: 

Two  of  the  newer  members  of 
our  staff  offered  sound  basic  ad¬ 
vice.  One,  who  left  the  teaching 
profession  to  become  a  news¬ 
paperman,  noted  that  a  good 
reporter  is  like  a  detective  be¬ 
cause  he  is  constantly  probing 
for  the  truth  and  must  often 
separate  it  from  fiction. 

The  other,  grraduated  from 
college  as  a  teacher,  but  instead, 
stepped  right  into  journalism. 
He  took  an  interesting  approach 
to  the  subject  by  saying  a  re¬ 
porter  must  have  a  nose  for 
news  like  the  neighborhood 
gossip.  However,  the  reporter 
must  be  able  to  determine  fact 
from  fiction.  He  acknowledged 
that  a  college  education  is  im¬ 
portant  but  not  as  valuable  as 
experience  in  the  news  pro¬ 
fession. 

As  for  my  own  ideas  on  the 
subject ...  I  would  assume  that 
a  reporter  could  express  himself 
clearly.  After  that,  all  I  would 
ask  would  be:  curiosity,  common 
sense  and  initiative. 


FLAIR  FOR  WRITING 

Remarks  by  J.  Ray  Hunt, 
managing  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News: 

Conciseness  does  not  mean 
that  only  the  bare  skeleton  of 
news  is  required.  For  good  news 
stories  are  freighted  with  flesh 
and  blood — to  make  them  real 
and  to  grive  them  human  interest. 

Rather,  conciseness  demands 
that  not  a  single  needless  word 
shall  be  used — that  every  de¬ 
tail  shall  be  necessary  for  pro¬ 
ducing  the  desired  effect,  and 
that  the  length  of  the  story 
shall  be  exactly  proportionate 
to  its  interest  and  to  its  news 
value. 

For  the  good  writer  life  is  a 
never-ending  grammar  lesson. 
It  begins  with  the  first  picture 
book  of  childhood — the  one  that 
starts  out  with  A — apple,  B — 
boy,  C — cat,  D — dog. 

«  *  « 

THE  OFF  BEAT 

Remarks  by  Blair  M.  Bice, 
publisher  of  Morrisons  Cove 
Herald,  Martinsburg: 

Papers  succumb  to  beats.  The 
city,  county,  state,  nation  and 
world  are  turned  into  beats;  as¬ 
signed  to  special  ruts.  Life  itself 
is  assigned  to  pre-determined 
niches. 

You  have  seen  it  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  news  room.  It  be¬ 
comes  completely  departmental¬ 
ized,  fragmentized,  pulverized. 
And  let  no  one  step  out  of  his 
department  or  look  over  his 
wall. 

Every  newspaperman  worth 
his  salt  must  fight  his  way  out 
of  the  rut,  must  build  an  instinct 
for  the  off  beat. 

It  takes  courage  to  try  the 
unknown.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
fine  line  between  the  tmusual 
and  the  ridiculous;  between 
pathos  and  bathos;  between 
humcr  and  silliness;  between 
off  beat  and  the  beatnik. 

The  off  beat  story  is  likely  to 
add  something  to  the  whole, 
something  perhaps  strange,  in¬ 
congruous  but  unforgettable. 
The  off-the-ciiff  aside  may  have 
{Continued  on  page  55) 
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REPORTERS  UNDER  GUNS 


Salan  Trial  Drama 
Closes  in  Hysteria 


Bv  Edwin  Ruth 


Paris 

The  press  was  subjected  to 
tigfht  security  at  the  immensely 
dramatic  trial  of  ex-General 
Raoul  Salan,  former  command¬ 
er-in-chief  in  Algeria  and  until 
his  recent  arrest  chief  of  the 
Algerian  Europeans’  “Secret 
Army  Organization”  OAS. 

The  Palais  de  Justice,  where 
the  trial  was  held  in  a  huge 
paneled  courtroom  overloaded 
with  gilt  ornaments,  wood  carv¬ 
ings,  allegorical  busts  and  gi¬ 
gantic  paintings  was  something 
lietween  a  fortress  and  a  pre¬ 
miere  at  the  opera. 

Every  one  of  more  than  200 
correspondents  attending  this 
trial  had  leceived  a  large, 
square  i)ress  -  badge  in  the 
French  hlue-white-red  tricolor. 
This  was  strictly  personal,  con¬ 
taining  name,  news  oiganiza- 
tion,  place  of  residence  and 
either  the  numlier  of  the  cor¬ 
respondent’s  photo  -  adorned 
French  press  card  or — in  case 
of  visiting  correspondents — the 
number  of  his  passport. 


waited  for  the  most  thorough 
check  of  all. 

At  this  third  check,  name  and 
number  on  the  special  badge 
were  compared  not  only  with 
personal  jiress-card  or  passport 
but  also  with  the  official  press 
list.  That  having  lieen  found 
O.K.,  we  had  to  raise  our  arms 
and  be  searched  for  guns  or 
bombs.  I  once  had  to  open  a 
sealed  packet  of  cigarettes. 
Women  correspondents  had  their 
lipsticks  unscrewed. 

We  could  then  walk  across  a 
hall  to  a  door  where  a  Republi¬ 
can  Guard  made  the  fourth 
check  of  our  credentials.  Final¬ 
ly,  after  we  had  walked  up  a 
narrow,  winding  stairca.se  and 
down  another  corridor,  a  guard 
at  the  courtroom  door  made  the 
fifth  check  —  just  in  case  some¬ 
one  had  managed  to  evade  the 
previous  checks. 


Guards  EveryH-here 


“newsmen’s  hotel”  of  all  time. 
For  us  from  the  “Aletti  Class  of 
Mai-ch  1962”  it  was  a  very 
strange  experience  to  cover  the 
trial  of  the  man  who  had  domi¬ 
nated  all  our  lives  while  we  were 
in  Algeria,  and  whose  voice  we 
had  heard  over  the  clandestine 
OAS  radio.  We  thought  of  the 
bloody  sti’eet  fighting,  and  of 
the  many  corpses  we  had  seen 
on  the  sidewalks  —  most  of  them 
included  in  the  official  figure  of 
415  dead  with  whose  violent 
deaths  Salan  was  charged. 


Tense  Folitieul  Druniu 


Skelcliiiig  .VIIoHed 


Because  the  French  authori¬ 
ties  were  justifiably  afraid  of 
OAS  bomb-planters  or  gun-tot- 
ing  suicidal  psychopaths,  none 
of  us  correspondents  had  ever 
before  experienced  anything  like 
the  procedure  of  entering  the 
courtroom.  It  started  with  the 
first  check  of  the  special  press- 
badges  at  the  huge  iron  gate¬ 
way  between  the  street  and  the 
forecourt  of  the  Palais  de  Jus¬ 
tice.  This  gateway,  known  to 
every  tourist  because  it  leads 
also  to  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  was 
guarded  by  Republican  Guards 
with  tommyguns. 

Having  passed  that  first 
check,  we  were  allowed  to  cross 
the  forecourt  where  six  large 
buses  filled  with  armed  Republi¬ 
can  Guards  were  parked.  Be¬ 
side  them  stood  the  “telephone 
bus”  of  the  French  post  office, 
with  10  sound-screened  tele¬ 
phone  cubicles  for  the  use  of 
correspondents. 

A  second  check  inside  the 
building,  this  time  with  the 
number  on  the  special  blue- 
white-red  tricolor  badge  care¬ 
fully  compared  with  the  num- 
l>er  on  the  personal  press-card 
or  passport,  allowed  us  to  walk 
down  a  long  fenced-off  corridor. 
At  the  end  of  that  corridor,  half 
a  dozen  Republican  Guards 


Inside  the  courtroom,  news¬ 
men  were  crammed  into  every 
available  bit  of  space.  Every 
correspondent  who  wanted  to  use 
field  glas.ses  did  so  quite  freely. 
Photography  and  filming  were 
not  allowed,  but  sketching  was 
encouraged.  In  France,  the  art 
of  the  trial  illustrator  suiwives. 
When  Salan  noticed  that  he  was 
being  sketched,  he  moved  his 
head  to  help  the  artists. 

Half-way  through  the  packed 
rows  of  press  seats,  one  row  was 
reser\'ed  for  eight  Republican 
Guards  in  blue  gala  uniforms, 
with  medals  glittering  on  their 
chests,  who  carried  rifles  in 
white-gloved  hands.  Whenever 
the  court  —  five  civilian  judges, 
three  uniformed  generals  and 
one  uniformed  admiral  —  en¬ 
tered  or  left,  these  Republican 
Guards  lietween  the  correspond¬ 
ents  pre.sented  their  rifles. 

Republican  Guards  with  pis¬ 
tols  were  everywhere,  watching 
everybody  all  the  time.  The  huge 
courtroom  windows,  their  sills 
twelve  feet  above  our  heads,  led 
out  to  an  adjoining  roof  guarded 
by  khaki  -  uniformed  soldiers 
with  tommyguns.  Some  of  these 
.soldiers  were  curious,  walked  up 
to  the  windows  and  stared  down 
on  us  —  a  weird  sight. 

Several  of  us  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  covering  this  trial 
were  very  recent  “alumni”  of 
the  Aletti  Hotel  in  Algiers, 
which  will  surely  enter  journal¬ 
istic  history  as  the  most  bizarre 


But  this  was  not  a  murder 
trial.  It  was  a  trial  of  tragic 
French  history,  and  world  his¬ 
tory.  The  little  brown-skinned 
Moslem  mailman  whom  I  saw 
shot  within  a  few  feet  of  me  in 
the  Rue  Michelet  of  Algiers  was 
a  very  incongruous  ghost  at  the 
elegant,  colorful  and  tense  po¬ 
litical  drama  in  the  Palais  de 
Justice. 

For  seven  long  days  I  sat 
through  that  trial. 

“I  am  the  chief  of  the  OAS,” 
said  Salan  in  his  only  state¬ 
ment,  deliberately  using  the 
liresent  ten.se.  “My  responsibility 
is  complete.” 

After  Salan’s  statement,  no¬ 
body  doubted  the  sentence.  Less 
than  a  month  ago,  the  same 
special  tribunal  had  sentenced 
Salan’s  second-in-command  in 
the  OAS,  ex-general  Edmond 
Jouhaud,  to  death.  How  could 
it  pass  a  lesser  sentence  on 
Jouhaud’s  chief,  Salan,  who  had 
admitted  full  responsibility  for 
everything  the  OAS  had  done? 

When  Salan  spoke  his  few 
final  words  just  before  the  court 
retired  at  9:10  p.m.,  noise  in 
the  courtroom  caused  differences 
among  us  whether  he  had  said 
that  God  should  protect  the 
prosecutor,  or  that  God  was 
protecting  Salan.  Those  of  us 
sitting  nearest  to  Salan  were 
sure  he  had  said  that  he  was  in 
God’s  keeping. 


Bulletins  Prepured 


At  11:35  p.m.,  the  nine  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  tribunal  came  hack. 
Republican  Guards  presented 
their  rifles  in  white  -  gloved 
hands.  Salan  was  brought  in, 
pale  but  very  calm.  The  wire 
service  reporters  got  their  pre¬ 
pared  bulletins  ready. 

With  everybody  standing,  the 
scarlet-robed  presiding  judge 
Charles  Bornet  proclaimed:  “In 
the  name  of  the  French  people.” 
He  looked  very"  unhappy  and 
his  voice  sounded  angry  as  he 
rattled  off  five  questions  asked 
of  the  tribunal,  and  read  after 
each  one:  “Yes — by  a  majority.” 

After  the  fifth  “Yes,”  Salan 
stood  convicted  of  military  in¬ 
surrection;  of  attempting  to 
change  the  constitutional  regime 
by  force;  of  having  encouraged 
citizens  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  state,  thereby  causing  civil 
war;  of  armed  attacks;  of  or¬ 
ganizing  armed  gangs  against 
the  French  security  forces  and 
ordering  armed  attacks  on  the 
French  .security  forces. 


A  Cry  uf  Triuiupli 


During  the  2*/4  hours  the 
court  deliberated  there  was  less 
tension  among  the  correspond¬ 
ents  than  at  most  murder  trials. 
The  sentence  was  a  certainty. 
We  were  there  to  witness  the 
death  sentence  being  passed  on 
the  man  who  would  very  prob¬ 
ably  —  everyone  was  sure  of 
that  great  probability  —  become 
the  first  French  general  to  be 
executed  since  Louis  XVIII  put 
Napoleon’s  Marshal  Ney  before 
a  firing  party. 

All  the  wire  ser\’ices  had  their 
bulletins  written  out.  “BULLE¬ 
TIN  —  SALAN  DEATHSEN- 
TENCED.”  And  “BULLETIN 
—  SALAN  CALM  DIGNIFIED 
COURAGEOUS  AS  DEATH- 
SENTENCED.”  We  were  quite 
sure  he  would  be  all  of  that. 


Until  the  very  la.st  moment, 
everyone  was  quite  certain  that 
Salan  was  being  sentenced  to 
death.  Then,  without  changing 
his  voice,  Bornet  read:  “The 
sixth  question — Yes — by  a  ma¬ 
jority.” 

But  that  was  the  question 
whether  the  tribunal  had  found 
extenuating  circumstances. 

Salan’s  superb  chief  defense 
attorney,  the  extreme-right  law¬ 
yer  politician  Jean-Louis  Tixier- 
Vignancour,  was  the  first  to 
realize  what  that  “Yes”  meant. 
With  a  cry  of  triumph,  he 
jumped  on  his  seat  and  em¬ 
braced  Salan,  who  was  stand¬ 
ing  two  steps  higher  behind  him. 
Both  men  sobbed.  Most  of  the 
spectators  were  supporters  of 
Salan,  and  the  whole  courtroom 
exploded  into  a  bedlam  of  yell¬ 
ing. 

Nobody  heard  judge  Bornet 
sentencing  Salan  to  “life”  im¬ 
prisonment. 

Tixier  -  Vignancour,  tears 
streaming  down  his  face,  began 
to  sing  the  Marseillaise.  Most 
people  in  the  courtroom  joined 
in.  Suddenly  Salan  burst  into 
hysterical  laughter. 

Then  Tixier-Vignancour  con¬ 
ducted  his  supporters  in  a  tri¬ 
umphant  chant  of  “Algerie 
Francaise!  Algerie  Francaiw!” 
Several  people  danced  with  joy. 
Many  wept.  All  correspondents 
were  still  trying  to  find  out  w’hat 
the  sentence  was.  At  last,  some¬ 
one  got  it,  and  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices  rewrote  their  bulletins. 

I  went  off  to  the  cable  office 
to  kill  the  advance  story'  I  had 
sent.  At  that  moment,  I  was 
certainly  not  the  only  foreign 
correspondent  in  Paris  to  do 
that. 
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Ladies  and  Lenses 
— Julianne  Warren 


By  Bob  \l’arner 
(Third  In  A  Series) 


Julianne  Baker  Warren  has  death.  Some  of  her  pictures 
been  a  staff  photoprrapher  for  have  appeared  in  top  American 
the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post  magazines  and  her  portraits  of 
since  1952.  famous  people  have  been  used 

During  her  early  years  at  the  as  the  basis  for  Titne  Magazine 
paper  a  city  editor  sent  Julianne  covers. 

to  a  Cincinnati  hotel  to  get  a  She  has  won  a  number  of 
picture  of  ex-heavyweight  cham-  prizes  for  her  work  including 
pion  Rocky  Marciano.  When  she  a  first  prize  in  the  Feature  class 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  fight-  of  the  Cincinnati  Newspaper 
er’s  room  “a  hulk  of  a  man”  Guild’s  Front  Page  Awards  for 
answered.  Slurring  his  words  her  dramatic  portrait  of  the  101 
and  talking  in  ring  jargon  he  year  old  woman  who  just  came 
asked  her  what  she  wanted,  to  this  country  and  is  pictured 
Julianne  replied  she  was  a  Post  saying,  “America!  It’s  Wonder- 
photographer.  The  hulking  man  ful!”  (see  cut), 
looked  momentarily  perplexed.  Both  Julianne’s  work  and  her 
walked  away  from  the  door  and  philosophy  of  news  photography 
returned  a  few  minuites  later  prove  that  she  has  a  real  feel- 
full  of  apologies.  ing  for  people  and  easily  be- 

Apparently  Rocky  had  sent  comes  attun^  to  their  joys  and 
his  only  pair  of  pants  out  to  the  sorrows. 

cleaners  and  was  not  in  the  “I  can’t  think  of  any  job 
habit  of  posing  in  his  shorts  for  where  one  has  such  a  tremen- 
lady  photographers.  He  had  dous  opportunity  to  meet  people 
borrowed  another  pair  of  trous-  in  all  walks  of  life,  to  be  a  very 
ers  from  a  friend  who  was  with  real  part  of  their  successes  and 
him.  joys,  their  failures  and  sor- 

“This  kind  of  thing  doesn’t  rows,”  Julianne  observed.  “I 
happen  often,  of  course,”  Juli-  think  the  most  important  quali- 
anne  commented,  “but  it  does  fication  for  a  photographer 
suggest  the  kind  of  problems  working  for  a  newspaper,  man 
that  may  arise  for  a  woman  in  or  woman,  is  to  have  a  genuine 
what  has  been  frequently  re-  interest  in  people  and  a  real 
ferred  to  as  a  man’s  profession,  affection  for  them.  This  is  im- 
On  the  other  hand,  I  can  go  be-  portant  not  only  because  it 
hind  the  scenes  at  fashion  shows  makes  one’s  own  life  so  very  in- 
and  similar  functions,  where  a  teresting  but  because  the  pho- 
man  can’t.”  tographer  has  taken  the  first 

At  any  rate.  Rocky  got  some  step  in  making  a  good  picture, 
pants  and  Julianne  got  her  pic-  “I  love  the  challenge  and  ex- 
ture,  as  she  usually  does.  In  citement  on  assignments  and 
the  past  10  years  she  has  cov-  should  think  that  other  w’omen 
ered  everything  from  plane  would  also.  However,  in  the  10 
crashes  to  the  story  of  a  bull  years  I’ve  been  on  the  Post, 
that  had  just  gored  a  man  to  there  hasn’t  been  one  woman 


This  is  Julianne  Warren  at  an  art  exhibit  in  Cincinnati  featurin9  her 
photo9raphy  and  her  husband's  cartoons.  She  is  attemptin9  to  show 
here  that  photo9raphy  as  well  as  drawin9  can  be  art. 

w'ho  has  shown  enough  interest  sential.  But  the  majority  of  our 
to  come  in  for  an  interview.  I  assignments  are  pleasant  and 
don’t  know  why,  unless  they  interesting  and  fun.  And  I,  for 
think  all  assignments  are  fires,  one,  am  glad  that  I’m  expected 
wrecks  and  tragedies  and  are  to  do  the  rough  jobs  when  they 
afraid  of  their  personal  reac-  come  along  and  am  not  relegated 
tions.  to  doing  only  society  and  fash- 

“This,  of  course,  is  a  part  of  ions.  I  enjoy  doing  society  and 
the  job  and  there  are  certainly  fashions  but  the  fast-breaking 
times  when  self-control  is  es-  (Continued  on  page  36) 


Amefucan 


"Oh.  Yeah?” 
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Minneapolis  Misses 
Local  News  Routine 


copies  “because  that’s  about  all 
the  press  will  take,”  Mr.  Tilton 
said. 

Sixteen  suburban  weeklies 
have  increased  their  staffs 
and  more  than  tripled  their 
news  and  advertising  output 


Minneapolis 

The  strike-caused  suspension 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune,  beginning  April  12, 
made  a  “difference”  to  more 
than  nine  out  of  ten  adult  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  area,  according  to 
findings  in  a  sur\'ey  conducted 
by  the  Communication  Research 
division  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota’s  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

Two  weeks  after  the  Star 
and  Tribune  halted  publication, 
nearly  half  of  the  men  and 
women  interviewed  in  the  study 
said  that  being  without  their 
regular  papers  made  “a  great 
deal  of  difference  to  them.”  An 
additional  group,  almost  as 
large,  reported  it  made  “some 
difference.” 

Dr.  Roy  E.  Carter  Jr.,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  and  com¬ 
munication  research  director  in 
the  School  of  Journalism,  di¬ 
rected  the  study.  He  said  more 


of  “covering  local  and  regional 
news  during  the  strike.”  About 
half  rated  local  news  coverage 
on  television  during  the  news¬ 
paper  strike  “good.”  The  rest 
called  it  “just  fair”  or  “rather 
poor,”  or  gave  no  opinions. 

Opinion  Divided 

In  answer  to  questions  about 
the  strike  itself,  31%  of  the 
men  said  they  were  “inclined  to 
favor  the  Star  and  Tribune’s” 
side  in  the  dispute,  another  31% 
tended  to  favor  the  unions,  37% 
were  neutral  or  offered  no 
opinions,  and  1%  refused  to 
answer.  Among  women,  33% 
said  they  were  inclined  to  side 
with  the  Star  and  Tribune,  20% 
w'ith  the  unions,  46%  were 
neutral,  and  1%  declined  to  give 
answers. 

The  management  wants  to 
streamline  and  improve  work 
methods  in  the  mailroom  and 
stereotype  departments.  The 


with  a  combined  circulation  of 
more  than  350,000  in  the  city 
and  suburbs. 

60-Page  Issues 

The  weeklies  have  added  tele¬ 
vision  schedules,  theater  pages 
and  increased  national  sports 
coverage.  Many  of  them  have 
been  running  condensed  news 
columns  of  national  and  world 
events.  Some  average  60  pages 
per  issue. 

The  suburban  papers  have 
made  it  easy  for  large  adver¬ 
tisers  to  reach  consumers  by 
setting  up  a  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  exchange  for  complete 
city  coverage,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  has  worked  out  well  for 
both  advertiser  and  publisher. 

Classified  advertising  has 
swelled  at  a  fantastic  clip. 
Large  real  estate  firms  and 
automotive  dealers  in  the  city 
which  formerly  scorned  the  sub¬ 
urban  press  have  rushed  in. 


Stanton  Puts  CBS 
Against  Postal  Hike 

Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  president 
of  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  this  w’eek  lined  up  radio 
and  television  stations  on  the 
side  of  print  media  in  combat¬ 
ting  the  proposed  postal  rate 
increases  in  Congress. 

Any  rate  structure  that  would 
impede  or  narrow  the  flow^  of  the 
printed  word,  he  declareil,  has 
serious  implications  in  a  democ¬ 
racy.  He  sees  it,  he  told  an 
audience  at  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  May  28,  as  a  larger  busi¬ 
ness  than  that  of  the  front  offices 
of  major  publications. 

Dr.  Stanton  pledged  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  CBS  stations  both  in 
airing  the  issues  and  in  taking 
an  editorial  stand  against  the 
legislation. 

Business  Editor 

Pittsburgh 

William  A.  Allan  has  been 
named  business-financial  editor 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  suc¬ 
ceeding  W.  L.  Russell,  who  died 
May  16.  Mr.  Allan,  38,  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Press  staff 
since  1951. 


than  300  residents  of  the  city  imions  claim  that  these  changes 


zone  were  questioned  by  pro-  will  mean  the  loss  of  the  jobs 
fessional  interviewers,  using  with  much  work  transferred  to 
systematic  sampling  procedures,  employees  outside  the  plant. 
The  field  work  took  place  April  While  this  has  been  the  “big- 
26-28.  gest  issue”  in  negotiations. 

One  question  was,  “Would  you  there  are  a  score  of  other  items 


Sterling  Graham  Retires 
As  Plain  Dealer  President 


say  that  being  without  the  regu-  on  the  table. 


lar  Minneapolis  papers  has 
made  a  great  deal  of  difference, 
some  difference,  or  no  difference 
at  all  to  you?”  Dr.  Carter  said 
the  tabulation  showed: 

Men  Women 

Great  deal  of 
difference  43%  53% 

Some  difference  50  41 

No  difference 
at  all  7  6 

100%  100% 

Dr.  Carter  reported  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  respondents  said 
they  missed  “getting  news  in 
the  paper  about  local  problems 
— like  schools,  taxes,  of  street 
improvements,  for  example.” 

The  survey  found  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  men  and  one-fifth 
of  the  women  were  now  get¬ 
ting  other  daily  newspapers, 
published  outside  Minneapolis, 
which  they  had  not  been  getting 
regularly  before  the  start  of  the 
strike.  About  one  person  in 
seven  said  he  was  now  getting 
a  local  or  suburban  w’eekly 
paper  that  he  hadn’t  been  get¬ 
ting  prior  to  the  strike. 

The  study  was  made  before 
the  Minneapolis  Daily  Herald 
began  Monday-through-Friday 
publication. 

One  out  of  five  persons  inter¬ 
viewed  said  television  stations 
were  doing  an  “excellent”  job 


Publishers  of  the  Minneapolis 
Herald  and  the  Sunday  Sub- 
urban  Life,  both  bom  during 
the  strike,  have  announced  plans 
to  obtain  new’  equipment  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  operations  even  w'hen 
the  Star  &  'Tribune  resume  pub¬ 
lication. 

Maurice  McCaffrey,  Minne¬ 
apolis  advertising  man,  founded 
the  Minneapolis  Herald  May  1. 
He  said  the  only  thing  that 
stands  between  the  Herald  and 
its  permanence  is  “if  we  can 
get  the  presses  to  do  the  job.” 

The  10-cent  Herald  runs  be¬ 
tween  98,000  and  108,000  copies 
a  day  on  a  press  run  between 
9:30  a.m.  and  3:30  p.m.,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Caffrey  said.  He  said  he  is  aim¬ 
ing  for  200,000  copies  daily. 

Already  a  crew  is  organizing 
a  home  delivery  system. 

The  Herald  has  carried  adver¬ 
tising  from  most  of  the  large 
Minneapolis  advertisers  except 
a  few  banks,  and  public  utilities. 

The  Sunday  Suburban  Life  is 
published  by  John  Tilton,  who 
operates  a  suburban  newspaper 
group. 

“There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
we’ll  continue  to  publish  it  after 
the  strike,”  he  said.  “We’re  con¬ 
fident  we  can  make  a  go  of  it.” 

The  12-page  Goss  Suburban 
press  runs  5  or  6  sections.  The 
press  run  is  held  at  30,000 


Clevelanp 

Sterling  E.  Graham,  president 
of  Forest  City  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  retired  May  31.  He  began 
his  career  on  the  Plain  Dealer 
here  38  years  ago  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  salesman. 

President  of  the  company 
since  1953,  Mr.  Graham  plans 
to  serve  as  a  consultant  to  the 
moming-Sunday  Plain  Dealer. 

I.  F.  Freiberger,  banker, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Forest 
City,  said  Mr.  Graham’s  suc¬ 
cessor  would  be  announced  in 
the  near  future. 

“Mr.  Graham’s  retirement 
from  active  service  as  president 
climaxes  an  outstanding  record 
of  successful  performance  and 
leadership  as  a  great  publisher,” 
Mr.  Freiberger  said. 

Mr.  Graham  became  general 
manager  of  the  Plain  Dealer  in 
1943  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Frei¬ 
berger  was  elected  president  of 
Forest  City.  Together  they  as¬ 
sumed  the  duties  previously  per¬ 
formed  by  the  late  John  S.  Mc- 
Carrens.  At  the  time.  Forest 
City  published  both  the  Plain 
Dealer  and  the  Cleveland  News. 
The  latter  was  sold  to  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  group. 

Mr.  Graham,  a  native  of 
Cleveland,  was  graduated  from 
Columbia  University  in  1915  and 


Sterling  Graham 

went  into  the  Army  officers 
training  program.  He  went  over¬ 
seas  as  a  captain  with  the  308th 
Ammunition  Train,  under  the 
command  of  Maj.  B.  P.  Bole, 
who  was  a  former  president  of 
Forest  City  Publishing  Co. 

In  1924  Mr.  Graham  went  to 
work  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  spe¬ 
cializing  in  automotive  accounts, 
then  department  stores.  He 
came  advertising  manager  in 
1933,  and  served  for  10  years 
until  his  promotion  to  general 
manager. 
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Tassette  Test  Tactics 
Tempting  To  Trade 


|{y  Koliert  B.  McIntyre 

( Last  of  T iro-Part  Article ) 


Details  behind  Tassette,  Inc.’s 
invasion  of  five  key  markets 
were  spelled  out  this  week  by 
Rol)ert  P.  Greek  and  Joseph 
Ungar,  president  and  market¬ 
ing  director  respectively. 

Mr.  Ungar  selected  five  mar¬ 
kets  in  Ohio,  plus  Detroit  and 
Pittsburgh  as  the  first  phase  of 
the  Tassette  campaign.  “These 
areas  were  selected,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “because  they  represent 
a  cross-section  of  both  trade 
channels  and  consumers,  and 
because  in  these  areas  are 
located  some  of  the  most 
respected  department  stores  as 
well  as  the  highly  reg^arded  drug 
chains.” 

Mr.  Ungar  continued,  “At  the 
same  time  we  decided  to  include 
Rochester,  one  of  Tassette’s 
original  test  markets,  and  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  to  present  our  current 
marketing  expansion.” 

Selling  Technique 

Basic  selling  technique  behind 
Tassette  is  by  direct  mail  to 
drug  and  department  store 
charge  customers  who  have 
shown  a  7%  to  8%  response  to 
test  mailings.  Direct  mail  is 
backed  by  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  In  addition,  Tassette  also 
maintains  a  strong  ethical  medi¬ 
cal  magazine  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  (via  Mortimer  Lowell 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York).  An 
intensive  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  is  handled  for  Tassette  by 
Martial  &  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

Last  March,  when  Tassette 
moved  into  the  metropolitan  New 
York  market,  a  total  of  73  news¬ 
papers  ads  were  scheduled  by 
four  top  department  stores,  to¬ 
gether  with  100,000  mailings 
each  to  charge  account  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  four  stores  that 
joined  with  Tassette  were  Gim- 
bel’s  and  Stem’s  in  New  York 
City  and  New  Jersey;  Bam¬ 
berger’s  in  Newark  and  en¬ 
virons;  and  Gertz  on  Long 
Island.  Both  the  newspaper  ads 
and  the  direct  mail  pieces  were 
under  the  stores’  own  names. 
All  ads,  which  are  scheduled  to 
run  through  June,  are  on  a  co-op 
basis. 

Drug  (Jiains  In 

In  addition  to  these  major 
New  York  stores,  Mr.  Ungar 
said,  United-Whelan  Drug 
Stores,  Genovese  and  Drug  Guild 
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chains  have  also  slated  coop  ads. 
This  means  that  Tassette  is  now 
stocked  in  a  total  of  566  stores 
located  in  the  metropolitan  New 
York  area,  including  downtown 
and  suburban  outlets. 

Mr.  Ungar  said  that  Tassette 
will  also  be  stocked  by  Abraham 
&  Strauss,  with  stores  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  and  Long  Island.  Addition¬ 
ally,  sales  representatives  are 
visiting  1000  top  independent 
drug  stores  in  the  New  York 
marketing  area,  putting  up 
Tassette  displays,  window 
posters,  and  taking  orders  on 
new  stock  through  local  whole¬ 
salers. 

Describing  Tassette’s  New 
York  promotion  as  the  com¬ 
pany’s  “largest  single  campaign 
to  date,”  Mr.  Ungar  said: 

“The  most  objective  lessons 
we  have  had,  we  have  learned 
from  consumers,  the  women  who 
buy  and  use  Tassettes.  They 
have  taught  us  the  potential  of 
the  product  in  the  hard-cash 
response  to  our  advertising.” 

Tassette’s  marketing  director 
revealed  that  from  Tassette’s 
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advertising  program  in  the  New 
York  Times  alone,  the  company 
received  more  than  30,000  cou¬ 
pon  inquiries  for  its  literature. 

“Frankly,”  he  said,  “even  the 
Times’  advertising  staff  has  been 
amazed  at  the  response.  Seven 
per  cent  of  those  who  sent  in 
coupons  for  our  booklets,  fol¬ 
lowed  up  with  checks,  cash  or 
money  orders  for  a  $4.95  Tass¬ 
ette. 

“I’m  sure  you  are  aware  what 
this  response  means.  Direct  mail 
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Joseph  Ungar 

experts  shake  their  heads  in 
disbelief. 

“This  proves  beyond  a  doubt 
the  substantial  market  that 
exists  for  Tassette,”  he  said. 

Tassettes  success  hasn’t  been 
confined  to  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket,  as  the  following  run  down 
of  the  firm’s  operations  in  other 
markets  will  attest : 

•  Akron,  Ohio — O’Neil’s  De¬ 
partment  Store,  top  retail  outlet 
with  four  stores,  ran  six  Tass¬ 
ette  ads  with  coupons  in  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal.  Addi¬ 
tional  ads  were  scheduled  by 
Gray  Drug  Stores  and  People’s 
Drug  Stores  with  10  outlets  in 
Akron  and  suburbs.  These  stores 
also  distributed  booklets  and 
used  in-store  displays.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  mailing  was  made  to 
25,000  households  of  Akron’s 
total  of  125,000  households  ad¬ 
vising  women  that  Tassettes  are 
available  in  the  stores  or  directly 
from  the  company. 

•  Cincinnati,  Ohio — Shillito’s, 
largest  department  store  in  the 
city,  together  with  Gray  Drug 
(13  stores)  and  Gallaher  Drug 
(3  stores)  spearheaded  the  sales 
drive.  Tassette  ads  appeared  in 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  the 
Post-Times  and  two  mailings  of 
25,000  households  each  were 
made. 

•  Cleveland,  Ohio — The  May 
Company,  largest  department 
store  in  the  city  with  three 
others  in  the  suburbs,  sponsored 
Tassette  ads  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  on  three  successive 
Sundays  (Feb.  11,  18,  25),  with 
three  more  ads  scheduled  to  run 
through  May.  Gray  Drug  (30 
stores)  and  Marshall  Drug  (56 


stores)  also  scheduled  three  ads 
each  in  the  Plain  Dealer.  A  mail¬ 
ing  under  the  May  Company 
letterhead  went  to  150,000 
charge  customers.  The  letter 
praised  Tassette;  urged  the 
women  of  Cleveland  to  try  it. 
In-store  presentations  —  with 
May  Company’s  own  Jane  Rob¬ 
erts  and  Tassette  personnel,  and 
booklets  also  directed  attention 
to  Tassette. 

•  Columbus,  Ohio— -Lazarus, 
biggest  store  in  Columbus,  was 
the  focal  point  in  this  city.  Cam¬ 
paign  opened  with  ad  in  Sunday 
(Feb.  11)  Dispatch.  Gray  Drug 
(11  stores)  scheduled  two  Sun¬ 
day  Tassette  ads.  In  total,  11 
Tassette  ads  were  published 
from  Feb.  11  to  May  8.  Out  of 
the  area’s  201,000  households, 
25,000  were  reached  directly  by 
mail. 

•  Dayton,  Ohio — Rike’s  De¬ 
partment  Store,  Gallaher  Drug 
(28  stores)  and  Gray  Drug  (8 
stores)  stocked  Tassette  in  this 
area.  A  total  of  eight  ads  were 
scheduled  in  the  Dayton  News 
and  Journal  Herald,  and  a  total 
of  25,000  households  were 
reached  by  mail. 

•  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  —  Kauf- 
mann’s  Department  Store,  with 
two  stores  that  are  part  of  the 
May  Company  chain,  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  mail  Tassette  informa¬ 
tion  to  100,000  charge  account 
customers.  This  will  reach  some 
15%  of  the  area’s  710,000  house¬ 
holds.  Kaufmann’s  also  spon¬ 
sored  Tassette  ads  on  Feb.  11 
and  18  in  the  Pittsburgh  Sun¬ 
day  Press  and  11  more  ads 
through  May  15  were  scheduled 
in  the  Press  by  Sun  Drugs  (60 
stores)  and  Thrift  Drugs  (45 
stores) . 

•  Detroit,  Mich. — J.  L.  Hud¬ 
son,  with  three  stores  in  Detroit 
and  environs,  was  host  to  Tass¬ 
ette’s  registered  nurse  Barbara 
M.  Landa  for  two  weeks  begin¬ 
ning  Feb.  19.  Miss  Landa  gave 
advice,  talks,  etc.  to  customers. 
The  store  also  distributed  10,000 
Tassette  booklets  and  also  dis¬ 
tributed  “Did  You  Know”  bulle¬ 
tins  featuring  Tassette.  Ads 
appeared  Feb.  18,  25  and  March 
4  in  the  Detroit  Sunday  News. 
In  addition,  Cunningham  Drug 
(80  stores)  scheduled  eight 
newspaper  ads  between  Feb  18 
and  May  20.  Mailings  were  made 
to  25,000  homes  for  four  con¬ 
secutive  weeks  beginning  Feb. 
19. 

•  Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  Stock- 
{Continued  on  page  18) 
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HR  8830  Blasted 

Two  of  Madison  Avenue's  top 
legal  eagles  swoojied  down  on 
the  House  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commeree  in 
Washington  last  week  to  voice 
opposition  to  Hills  II K  HH.'ifl  and 
8831  which  seek  to  give  "un¬ 
precedented”  and  "dangerour-" 
powers  to  the  FTC. 

*  *  * 

Neither  Mahlon  F.  Perkins  Jr.. 
4-.\  counsel,  nor  John  J.  Kyan. 
.AFA  general  counsel,  were  op¬ 
posed  in  principle  to  the  idea  of 
a  temporary  injunction  against 
advertising  as  long  as  these  in¬ 
junctions  came  out  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  district  courts  “to  he  exer¬ 
cised  by  them  in  accordance  with 
the  traditional  practices  and  pro¬ 
cedures  of  equity.” 

Mr.  Perkins  noted  that  what 
the  FTC  wants  is  “absolute 
power  to  take  advertising  off  the 
air  and  banish  it  from  print 
whenever  the  Commission  con¬ 
cludes.  after  going  through  the 
formality  of  a  hearing,  that 
‘prima  facie’  this  would  be  ‘to 
the  interest  of  the  public  and 
required  to  prevent  irreparable 
harm.’ 

“Such  a  ban  is  not  the  less  to 
be  dreaded  because  temporary,” 
he  said.  “It  would  in  most  in¬ 
stances  destroy  the  value  of  the 
advertising  finally  and  irretrieva¬ 
bly,  for  the  essence  of  adver¬ 
tising,  like  news,  is  timeliness. 
Vindication  months  or  years  later 
would  not  restore  or  compen¬ 
sate  those  destroyed  values.” 

*  *'  * 

Pointing  out  that  all  the  labor 
and  expense  of  preparing  and 
executing  the  banned  ads  would 
be  lost.  Mr.  Perkins  .said,  “TTiis 
would  be  the  least  of  the  harm. 
Substitute  ads  would  have  to  be 
contrived  in  haste.  These  w'ould 
.seldom  be  as  effective  as  the 
original  ads  because  good  adver- 
ti.sing  is  not  something  just 
dreamed  up  overnight.  .  .  .  The 
loss  could  be  substantial.” 

The  4-A’s  coun.sel  said  that 
such  a  ban  would  hurt  the  agen¬ 
cy  involved  since  it  w'ould  put 
it  under  a  cloud  though  it  were 
not  named  in  the  order. 

«  *  * 

Mr.  Ryan  put  it  this  way: 
“The  legi.slation  would  grant  the 
FTC  unlimited  and  uncontrolled 
power  to  employ  a  devastating 
legal  weapon  which  even  our 
courts  are  loath  to  employ.”  He 
said  there  is  “serious  doubt” 
about  its  constitutionality  and 
there  is  “grave  doubt"  that  even 
a  constitutional  bill  is  desirable 
or  necessary  at  this  time. 
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Fulton  Named 
Ad  Director 

Chicago 

Paul  C.  Fulton,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  advertising  manager  since 
.March  1,  19()1,  has  been  named 
advertising  director,  it  was 
announced  by  Walter  C.  Kurz, 
vicepresident  of  the  Tribune 
Company  and  director  of  sales 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

A  native  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Ful¬ 
ton  joined  the  Tribune’s  classi¬ 
fied  ad  staff  in  February,  1924. 


Paul  C.  Fulton 


In  April,  1926,  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  retail  display  and  in 
1934  he  became  manager  of 
neighlwrhood  advertising.  He 
became  retail  manager  on  April 
8,  1947.  His  next  post  was  that 
of  advertising  manager. 

Mr.  Fulton  was  born  in  Dixon, 
Ill.  During  vacations  he  worked 
in  the  newspaper  plant  of  the 
Dixon  Evening  Telegraph,  where 
his  father  and  uncle  were  con¬ 
nected  with  the  business  man¬ 
agement  for  more  than  50  years. 

He  w'as  graduated  in  1923 
from  the  University  of  Illinois, 
College  of  Commerce  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration. 


Tassette 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

ing  Tassette  are  Edward’s  De¬ 
partment  Store,  Daw  Drug  and 
Key  Drug  (20  stores).  Ten  ads 
on  Tassette  appeared  in  the 
Rochester  Democrat  between 
Feb.  18  and  May  13.  Mailings 
of  Tassette  material  were  made 
to  10,000  of  the  178,000  Roch¬ 
ester  households. 

•  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y, — Lead¬ 
ing  department  store  in  this 
city,  Wallace,  made  a  mailing  to 
13,000  of  its  charge  account  cus¬ 
tomers  and  sponsored  10  ads  in 
the  Poughkeepsie  Journal 
through  May  13.  Additionally, 
Tassette  stwk  and  displays 


were  featured  in  65  independ¬ 
ent  drug  stores  in  the  area. 

New  Campaign 

Mr.  Ungar  said  that  a  new 
campaign  aimed  at  doctors  and 
nurses  has  been  set,  with  the 
theme:  “New  dimension  in  men¬ 
strual  hygiene,”  stressing  safe¬ 
ty,  convenience  and  economy. 
These  ads  will  run  in  a  long 
list  of  medical  journals. 

“In  addition,”  he  said,  “about 
15,000,000  circulation  will  be 
reached  by  another  phase  of 
Tassette’s  1962  advertising  in 
the  next  few  months.  This  cam¬ 
paign  is  to  be  concentrated  in 
romance,  confession,  movie  and 
tv  magazines,  and  is  designed 
to  complement  the  company’s 
drug  and  department  store  mer¬ 
chandising  program,”  Mr.  Un¬ 
gar  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  plans 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  are 
currently  being  formulated,  and 
that  they  will  include  additional 
emphasis  on  Negro  publications 
and  mail  order  catalogs. 

Record  .Sales 

The  fact  that  Tassette’s  Pres¬ 
ident  Greek  was  able  to  report 
record  sales  of  more  than  20,- 
000  units  during  the  fledgling 
firm’s  fourth  quarter  ending 
April  30,  is  a  tribute  to  Mr. 
Ungar’s  talents  and  his  demon¬ 
strated  performance  as  a  mar¬ 
keting  man. 

“Tassette  approached  each 
market  with  two  promotion  ele¬ 
ments,  with  the  fima  knowledge 
of  the  exceptional  ‘pull’  of  cou¬ 
poned  newspaper  advertising 
and  the  resulting  high  conver¬ 
sion  rate,”  Mr.  Greek  told 
Editor  &  Publisher.  “First,  we 
insisted  that  all  advertising 
contain  coupons.  Second,  mail¬ 
ings  to  consumers — which  in¬ 
clude  a  letter  and  Tassette’s  in¬ 
formative  booklet — are  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  program.” 

According  to  Mr.  Greek,  Tas¬ 
sette  counted  on  direct  mail  to 
reach  consumers  directly  in 
their  homes,  and  "relied  heavily 
on  Sunday  and  daily  newspa¬ 
pers”  to  get  consumers  out  of 
their  homes  and  into  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  drug  stores  to  at  least 
hear  an  in-store  talk  about  the 
product. 

He  revealed  that  in  the  nine 
key  cities  in  which  Tassette  was 
introduced,  there  were  a  total 
of  99  newspaper  insertions 
which  made  a  total  of  31,521,000 
impressions.  Of  this  total,  14,- 
984,000  impressions  were  scored 
in  Sunday  newspapers;  16,537,- 
000  in  dailies. 

$60,000  in  Sales 

Tassette’s  president,  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  20,000  units  sold  over 
the  counter  during  the  fourth 
quarter  ending  April  30,  said 
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the  figure  represented  in  excess 
of  $60,000  in  sales,  compared  to 
about  $14,000  (4400  units)  for 
the  previous  three  quarters,  and 
$54,164  (18,000  units)  for  the 
entire  fiscal  year  1961. 

He  attributed  the  increa.ve  to 
Tassette’s  “first  phase  of  a 
vigorous  sales  campaign,  and 
strong  advertising  conducted 
with  leading  department  stores 
and  drug  chains.” 

ill  Show 

“Mainly  because  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  costs  for  promoting  this  new 
concept  of  menstrual  protection 
to  consumers  in  wider  market¬ 
ing  areas,”  Mr.  Greek  said,  “the 
company  will  show  a  loss  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  April  30, 
1962.  The  fourth  quarter  rep¬ 
resents  a  sharp  market  break¬ 
through  for  Tassette.  With  the 
addition  of  new  related  prod¬ 
ucts  to  be  marketed  shortly,  we 
expect  the  company  to  move 
strongly  ahead  during  the  new 
fiscal  year.” 

• 

‘Pogo’  Page  Ad 
Plugs  TV  Guide 

When  this  specially  drawn 
and  written  “Pogo”  strip  by 
Walt  Kelly  showed  up  in  the 


New  York  Times  of  May  23  as 
a  page  promotion  ad  for  TV 
Guide  magazine,  some  “readers 
thought  the  Times  had  taken  on 
a  comics  page. 

First  of  .Series 

According  to  Jules  Hoffman, 
promotion  director  of  TV  Guide, 
the  insertion  marked  the  first 
of  a  series  of  promotion  ads  by 
Mr.  Kelly  which  will  also  be 
placed  by  Gray  &  Rogers  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  and  Detroit  Free  Press 
to  boast  of  TV  Guide’s  “8,000,- 
000  (Count  them)  Noses.” 
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Wherever  you  go  you’ll  probably  meet  someone  from 
the  Cleveland  area.  Most  advertisers  who  sell  resorts, 
countries,  hotels  and  transportation  have  learned  how 


to  sell  Clevelanders.  70.8%  of  their  travel  advertising 
appears  in  The  PLAIN  DEALER 

FIRST  in  Cleveland  in  Travel  Advertising 


1  ^ 

Meyer  Bids  Farewell 
To  ‘Little  Old  Lady^ 


“It  was  like  being  caught  in 
a  raid  on  a  gambling  house.  The 
receiver  came  in  with  a  couple 
of  torpedoes  and  practically 
hollered,  ‘Everybody  out!’  ” 

Thus  did  Stanton  M.  Meyer, 
.")6-year  old  president  of  Meyer- 
Both  Company,  Chicago,  de¬ 
scribe  the  last  moments  of  the 
first  advertising  mat  seiwice, 
founded  in  1902  by  his  father, 
Oscar,  and  William  Both.  Credi¬ 
tors  forced  it  into  bankruptcy 
last  month  (E&P,  May  19,  page 
16). 

“What  happened  to  Meyer- 
Both?”  he  said.  “The  little  old 
lady  at  20th  and  Michigan  Ave¬ 
nue  died  at  3:05  p.m.  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  May  10.  She  passed  her 
62nd  birthday  nearly  a  year  ago 
and  I  had  lived  under  her  roof 
for  37  years.  In  her  last  years 
she  was  a  sick  and  querulous 
mother,  dying  by  inches.  But  I 
remember  her  great  days  when 
she  was  known  around  the 
world.” 

Great  Days 

Oscar  Meyer  trained  such 
well-known  men  in  the  field  to¬ 
day  as  Harold  Stamps,  Larry 
Whitehead,  and  the  late  Micky 


Conhaim,  who  went  on  to  form 
Stamps  -  Conhaim  -  Whitehead 
Inc.;  Lawson  Spence,  now 
southeastern  sales  representa¬ 
tive  for  Metro  Newspaper  Serv’- 
ices,  just  to  name  a  few. 

Mr.  Meyer  recalled  how  his 
dad  got  the  idea  for  syndication 
one  day  while  getting  a  haircut. 
“That  was  in  1902,  three  years 
after  he  and  Billy  Both  started 
the  company  in  one  rented 
room,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Meyer  joined  his  father 
and  Mr.  Both  in  1926  where  he 
worked  as  one  of  300  employes 
for  four  years.  He  left  in  1930 
and  worked  for  various  ad  agen¬ 
cies,  but  returned  in  1935  as 
president  following  the  death 
of  his  father. 

“Our  gross  was  $1,200,000; 
our  net  $30,000  that  year,”  he 
said.  “By  1947  we  grossed  $1,- 
700,000  and  netted  $60,000.  Then 
a  trusted  employe,  now  dead, 
nicked  us  for  $300,000  on  an 
embezzlement.  Our  recovery  was 
fractional.  Even  worse,  we 
lacked  funds  to  keep  up  quality 
in  a  highly  competitive  market. 
Sales  began  to  slip,  and  from 
that  time  on  it  was  all  down¬ 
hill.” 
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Mr.  Meyer  said  that  last  fall 
he  considered  liquidating  and 
paying  off  the  creditors.  “But  I 
decided  to  take  a  long  chance. 

I  sold  control  to  Robert  L.  Fein- 
sod,  president  of  Capital  Mat 
Service  Inc.,  New  York,  (E&P, 
May  26,  page  63). 

“Bob  Feinsod  is  a  former 
Metro  man,  and  the  two  of  us 
teamed  up  to  produce  what  we 
felt  was  the  best  service  ever 
made,”  Mr.  Meyer  continued. 
“We  dam  near  succeeded,  too; 
the  industry  will  have  to  go 
some  to  beat  those  three  Meyer- 
Both  spring  issues. 

“Bob  and  I  worked  around  the 
clock;  we  produced  like  mad  and 
our  salesmen  got  the  orders, 
too.  But  with  post-dates  and 
all,  it  takes  time  to  reach  your 
break-even  point  in  this  busi¬ 
ness.  Our  printers  ran  out  of 
patience,  we  ran  plumb  out  of 
credit,  and  they  closed  us  up.” 

Mr.  Meyer  said  his  staff  was 
dowm  to  20  people  —  most  of 
them  oldtimers  —  the  day  the 
firm  closed. 

As  for  his  own  plans,  Mr. 
Meyer  said,  “I’m  a  free  agent  at 
56.  It’s  nice  being  lunched  by 
agencies  and  magazines  but  I’m 
going  to  take  my  time  choosing. 
Meanwhile  I  have  a  couple  of 
accounts;  and  I  may  give  Bob 
Feinsod  some  help,  too.” 

• 


Booth  Paper's  Ads 
Receive  Commendation 

Detkoit  > 

Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.,  a 
47-year  old  newspaper  group, 
received  a:i  unsolicited  letter  of 
commendation  from  Michigan’s 
Governor  John  B.  Swainson  for 
a  series  of  three  advertisements 
featuring  “BOOTH  MICHI¬ 
GAN.”  The  ads  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  New  York 
Times,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  Detroit  News,  Chicago 
Tribune,  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle  and  Los  Angeles  Times. 

“It  was  most  gratifying  to 
note  the  splendid  manner  in 
which  you  promoted  Michigan’s 
great  market  area.  It  carried  to 
all  corners  of  the  United  States 
an  important  message  of  the 
great  potential  of  the  Michigan 
Market.  This  is  indeed  a  fine 
public  service  for  which  you  are 
to  be  commended,”  Gov.  Swain¬ 
son  said. 

The  ads  featured  a  large  half¬ 
tone  and  a  map  showing  the 
locations  of  the  Booth  News¬ 
papers.  They  emphasized  the  size 
of  the  Michigan  Market,  the 
effective  buying  income  and  the 
amount  spent  in  retail  sales. 

• 

Chi.  Tribune  Names 
Elliott  To  Post 


Group  Rate  Plan 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Peninsula  New’spapers  Incor¬ 
porated  now  offers  a  “PNI-Buy” 
group  rate  featuring  a  20.4  per¬ 
cent  general  advertising  rate 
discount  to  general  advertisers. 
Harry  L.  Millet,  general  man¬ 
ager,  said  this  enables  space 
purchases  in  the  Palo  Alto 
Times,  Redwood  City  Tribune 
and  Burlingame  Advance-Star 
for  50  cents  a  line  when  the 
same  copy  is  used  within  a 
seven-day  period. 

• 

Bo^gs,  Dwight  Named 

Robert  W.  Boggs,  manager  of 
advertising.  Union  Carbide  Plas¬ 
tics  Company,  and  William 
Dwight,  publisher,  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram, 
have  been  appointed  chairman 
and  vice-chairman  respectively 
of  the  Newspaper  Committee  of 
the  Advertising  Council. 

• 

Car  Buyer’s  Guide 

Mel  Martin,  a  former  automo¬ 
tive  and  boating  editor  of  the 
Houston  Post  for  10  years,  has 
set  up  Mel  Martin  Enterprises 
here  (PO  Box  22505)  to  market 
a  book,  the  1962  Automobile 
Buyer's  Guide,  w’hich  gives  all 
pertinent  details  alnnit  new 
models,  their  purchase  and  care. 
.An  arrangement  for  distribution 
through  newspapers  is  offered. 


Chicago 

Leonard  F.  Elliott,  assistant 
manager  of  the  marketing  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
research  and  marketing  depart¬ 
ment,  has  been  named  manager 
of  the  division. 

Bruce  DeYoung  succeeds  Mr. 
Elliott  as  assistant  manager  of 
the  marketing  division. 

Mr.  Elliott  joined  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  business  survey  staff  in 
March,  1947.  For  the  past  10 
years,  he  has  been  assigned  to 
sales  analysis  work,  including 
the  preparation  of  analyses  of 
metropolitan  Chicago  food  and 
drug  purchasing  patterns,  based 
on  data  from  the  Tribune  con¬ 
sumer  panel.  Mr.  Elliott  has 
served  as  assistant  manager  of 
the  marketing  division  since 
1957. 

Mr.  DeYoung  joined  the  Trib¬ 
une  staff  in  July,  19.50,  as  a  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  representative. 
In  September,  1953,  he  joined 
the  paper’s  marketing  division, 
where  he  has  been  concentrating 
on  sales  analysis  work. 

3  Special  Seclious 

Houston 

Three  special  sections  greeted 
Houston  Chronicle  readers  on 
Sunday,  May  6,  representing  a 
total  of  60  pages  containing 
46,000  lines  of  advertising.  The 
specials  were  for  Mexico,  Vaca¬ 
tions,  and  Watchmakers  of 
Switzerland. 
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NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  MARKET  ON  THE  MOVE 


Elgin,  Aurora,  and  Joliet  are  trading  centers  for  the  Northern  Illinois  ‘‘Market  on  the  Move”— a  seven- 
county  area  growing  outward  from  Chicago.  Annual  retail  sales  now  exceed  $1  billion  and  the  market 
is  rolling  toward  still  greater  prosperity.  Three  daily  newspapers  — Elgin  Courier-News,  Aurora  Beacon- 
News,  Joliet  Herald-News  — reach  and  sell  the  entire  area.  Buy  all  three  and  save  9  cents  a  line. 


15  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  Northern  Illinois  — 
Springfield,  Illinois  — San  Diego,  California  —  and  Greater  Los 
Angeles.  Served  by  the  Copley  Washington  Bureau  and  The 
Copley  News  Service.  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON 
ROBERTS  A  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


'The  Ring  of  Truth' 


RETAIL  SURVEY; 

Sun.  Retailing  Seen 
Altering  Ad  Plans 


The  scheduling  of  newspaper 
advertising  both  by  retailers  and 
manufacturers  will  clearly  be 
affected  as  Sunday  retailing 
moves  into  high  gear,  according 
to  E.  B.  Weiss,  vicepresident 
and  director  of  special  merchan¬ 
dising  services  at  Doyle  Dane 
Bernbach,  Inc. 

In  his  newest  study,  “Never 
on  Sunday?”  Mr.  Weiss  says 
that  the  scheduling  of  manu¬ 
facturers’  radio,  tv  and  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  may  be  changed 
somewhat  to  do  a  better  job  of 
capitalizing  Sunday  store  hours, 
and  that  arrangements  for  co-op 
advertising  may  be  re-examined 
with  respect  to  the  scheduling 
of  co-op  ads  toward  the  end  of 
the  week. 

“Saturday  may  become  a  big¬ 
ger  day  for  retail  advertising 
and  Sunday  may  liecome  still 
more  important,”  Mr.  Weiss 
says. 

Hoi  Tin  Roof 

He  is  convinced  that  Sunday 
retailing  is  destined  to  move 
into  high  gear,  and  notes  that 


giant  retailers,  in  particular, 
are  on  a  hot  tin  roof  on  this 
issue,  and  that  many  giant  re¬ 
tailers  have  already  entered 
Sunday  retailing  through  vari¬ 
ous  side  doors. 

Mr.  Weiss  is  also  convinced 
that  a  sophisticated  public  will 
no  longer  tolerate  200-year  old 
blue  laws  any  more  than  the 
public  would  tolerate  prohibi¬ 
tion.  He  presents  scores  of  ex¬ 
amples  of  loopholes  to  be  found 
even  in  the  new  blue  laws,  and 
points  out  that  the  U.  S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  really  did  not  rule, 
“Never  on  Sunday.”  He  shows 
how  the  existing  legislative 
morass  is  muddied  with  innu¬ 
merable  ironic,  cynical  and  even 
hypocritical  developments. 

Mr.  Weiss  shows  how  depart¬ 
ment  stores  that  fight  Sunday 
openings  promote  telephone 
shopping  on  Sunday;  how  Sears, 
Roebuck  store  managers  fight 
Sunday  openings  by  competitors 
—  while  Sears  opens  drug  stores 
that  sell  general  merchandise 
on  Sundays:  and  how’  in  one 
community  Santa  Claus  was 


arrested  on  Sunday. 

Up  to  two  copies  of  the  84- 
page  study  are  available  free 
of  charge  from  any  of  the  DDR 
offices  in  New  York,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Chicago,  Seattle,  and  San 
Francisco.  Copies  in  bulk  run 
50c  each. 

« 

RETAIL  AD  AWARD.S 

Chicago 

Twelve  super  market  opera¬ 
tors  from  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 
have  been  awarded  McCnlVs 
trophies  for  outstanding  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  1961.  Tro¬ 
phies  for  Ad-of-the-Year  were 
won  by  Red  Owl  Stores,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  and  J.  S.  Dillons  & 
Sons,  Hutchinson,  Kans.  As 
grand  champions,  each  chain  is 
recipient  of  a  $1000  McCall’s 
Marketing  Scholarship.  More 
than  6000  super  markets  sub¬ 
mitted  more  than  1600  ads. 

*  *  « 

Charlottk,  N.  C. 

Four  Fayetteville  firms  have 
been  declared  winners  in  the 
North  Carolina  “Best  Retail 
Advertising  Contest”  for  1962 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  of  the  Carolinas  and 
the  North  Carolina  Merchants 
Association.  Holmes  Electric, 
Home  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan,  Red  and  White  Food 
Stores  and  First  Citizen  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.  received  awards. 
The  contest  drew  2500  entries, 
and  w’as  chairmanned  by  Ray 
Nally,  advertising  director,  Bur¬ 
lington  (N.  C.)  Tintes-Neu's, 

*  *  * 

SUNDAY  ROTO  CXILOR 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sunday  roto  color  advertising 
in  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express 
did  a  strong  selling  job  for  A. 
Victor  &  Co.’s  rug  promotion. 
The  store  had  special  operators 
on  duty  to  accept  Sunday  phone 
orders,  and  a  mail  order  form 
in  the  color  ad  brought  in  busi¬ 
ness  from  outlying  Western 
New  York  areas. 

*  *  * 

CO-OP  TEAM\I  ORK 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Faced  with  mounting  com- 
I  petition  from  big  outlets  in 
nearby  Buffalo,  appliance  re¬ 
tailers  here  are  using  co-op  in¬ 
stitutional  ads  in  the  Niagara 
Falls  Gazette  to  keep  business 
at  home.  Teaming  up  are  ap¬ 
pliance  stores  which  for  years 
have  fought  each  other  for  busi¬ 
ness.  Now  they  feel  that  the 
most  serious  competitive  threat 
comes  from  the  big  Buffalo  out¬ 
lets  whose  long  promotional 
arms  reach  into  the  Niagara 
Falls  market.  Initial  ad  was 
built  around  the  theme:  “Buy 
at  home.  Takes  the  worry  out 
of  all  appliance  buying.” 


Beer  Preprint 
Merchandised 

Replated  front  pages  of  lx)th 
the  Levittoum  (Pa.)  Times  and 
the  Burlington  County  Times  of 
New  Jersey  were  recently  used 
to  merchandise  a  full-color,  full- 
page  preprint  ad  for  Ballantine 
beer  to  local  beer  distributors 

According  to  James  H.  Wil¬ 
liams  Jr.,  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  newspapers,  the 
front  pages  of  the  regular  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  papers  with  the 
preprint  on  page  five  were  re¬ 
plated  and  a  special  message 
was  mortised-in. 

“Here’s  Real  Front-Page 
New's!”  the  headline  read.  “Ral- 
lantine  Beer  uses  dramatic  Hi- 
Fi  ads  to  launch  bright  new 
label.” 

Copy  read  in  part:  “When 
there’s  a  man-sized  job  to  be 
done,  you  can  bank  on  Rallan- 
tine  Beer  —  the  largest  selling 
beer  in  the  East  —  to  pick  man- 
sized  advertising  to  do  it.  .  .  . 
Here’s  color-packed  advertising 
that  jumps  out  of  the  black  and 
white  of  news  columns  to  stop, 
hold,  and  sell  your  customers— 
Don’t  Delay  .  .  .  cash  in  with 
extra  displays  of  Ballantine. . ." 

Mr.  Williams  said  that  on 
day  of  publication,  18  beer  dis¬ 
tributors  in  the  Levittown-Rris- 
tol.  Pa.,  area  received  the  Levit- 
town  Times,  and  45  package 
stores  in  Burlington  County 
received  the  Burlington  County- 
Times.  Copies  of  the  replated 
merchandising  edition  were  also 
sent  to  P.  Ballantine  &  Sons,  the 
advertiser;  Wm.  Esty  Co.,  the 
agency;  Scott  &  Grauer,  Phila¬ 
delphia  distributor;  and  Tren¬ 
ton  Beverages,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
distributor. 

Borden  Color  Ad  Scores 
Readership  Record 

Chicago 

In  a  Reader- Interest  Study  of 
the  March  29,  1962  issue  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  among 
housewives  a  Borden  ROP  color 
ad  reached  an  all-time  high 
recognition  score.  The  ad  was 
remembered  by  85%  of  the 
housewives.  > 

The  ad  featured  a  dominant 
picture  of  a  boy  in  a  yellow 
slicker  protecting  a  package  of 
cottage  cheese  with  his  yellow 
rain  hat. 

Previously  high  in  the  ROP 
full-page,  full-color  food  cate¬ 
gory  was  a  Pillsbury  Cake  Mix 
ad  which  scored  79%  among 
housewives. 

The  Borden  ad  was  measured 
by  Carl  J.  Nelson  Research  of 
Chicago,  using  standard  tech¬ 
niques  W  ascertaining  reader- 
ship. 


Are  You  selling  the  SKlLLionaire? 

The  SKlLLionaire  lives  .  .  .  and  works  .  .  .  and  buys 
in  and  around  Rochester,  New  York.  He’s  a  skilled 
worker  in  one  of  the  city’s  many  precision  industries.  'The 
effective  buying  income  of  his  household  is  19.3%  greater 
than  the  national  average.*  Where  should  he  spend  his 
money,  and  on  what?  He  finds  out  in  his  Rochester  news¬ 
papers. 

ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION  DEMOCRAT  and  CHRONICLE 

(evening)  (morning) 

MEMBERS:  GANNETT  GROUP 

Clombined  weekday  circulation  256,313 
Sunday  circulation  186,162 

Gannett  Advertitin^  Sal«s,  lflc.«  New  York,  Philodelphio, 

Hartford,  Syrocuie,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Son  Francisco 

•  Soorc*;  Sales  Manarement  "Survey  «f  Ruyinir  Power. "  May  10,  1901 
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Ro9ing  Winds  Cut  Ruin  In  Midwest 


for  a  ''local  story  under  the 
pressure  of  a  deadline"  hap¬ 
pening  250  miles  away. 


The  Deseret  News  of  Salt  Lake  City  is 
this  year’s  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  for  a  local 
story’.  It  is  unusual  because  this  local  story 
happened  250  miles  away,  at  Deadhorse 
Point  in  southern  Utah  and  Reporter  Robert 
Mullins' traveled  1800  miles  in  10  days, 
never  missing  a  deadline,  to  report  the 
bizarre  murder  of  a  mother  and  daughter 
and  the  subsequent  suicide  of  the  murderer. 


In  1957,  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  their  local  story  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  collision-crash  of  two  air¬ 
liners,  killing  128.  Grand  Canyon  is  375 
air  miles  from  Salt  Lake. 

This  is  recognition  that  Salt  Lake’s  news- 
pa|-)ers  serve  in  prize-winning  efficiency  a 
vast  "home”  territory  of  all  or  parts  of  four 
states.  Salt  Lake  City  cannot  be  thought  of 
only  as  a  city  .  .  .  but  as  a  market  of  IV^ 
million  tied  together  by  these  two  Pulitzer- 
Prize  newspapers. 

The  Newspaper  Agency  Corporation  is 
proud  to  serve  as  their  agent. 


f  be  ^alt  ^ake 


rvlMCK, 


(MORNING  &  SUNDAY) 

Pulitzer  Prize  — 1957 


ANC 


‘'•’'cenv^ 


(evening) 

Pulitzer  Prize  — 1962 


What  is  the  best 
medical  care 


^Alany  older  people  need  help  in  meeting  large  medieal  expenses.  Wliat  is 
the  best  way  to  provide  it?  Through  Social  Security?  Hy  expanding 
the  coverage  of  present  health  insurance  plans?  Through  state  action? 


Here  are  answers  to  son 
this  important  humn 


During  old  age  people  are  most  in 
need  of  medical  care— and  not  all  can 
pav  for  it. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  ease  their 
problem? 

Several  solutions  have  been  of¬ 
fered.  Perhaps  the  most  widelv  de¬ 
bated— and  least  understood  — is  the 
proposal  to  broaden  Social  Security 
to  include  health  care  for  the  aged. 

W’hat  are  the  merits  of  this  plan? 
Its  drawbacks?  How  does  it  com¬ 
pare  with  other  proposals? 

Here  are  answers  to  some  of  the 
questions  that  you  may  have  been 
asking  .  . . 

Question:  W’hat,  brieflv,  are  the  major 
points  of  the  plan  to  have  Social  Secu¬ 
rity  provide  medical  care  for  the  aged? 
Answer:  This  proposal  is  in  a  bill  be¬ 
fore  Congress,  called  the  King-Ander- 
son  bill.  It  would  provide  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  hospital  and  nursing 
home  care  to  many  who  are  65  and 
over. 

Question:  W’ould  it  cover  the  bills  of 
the  patient’s  physician  and  surgeon? 

Answer:  No. 


e  of  die  most  frequentK 
1  problem. 


Question:  W’ould  it  pay  the  hospital 
and  nursing  home  bills  in  full? 

Answer:  No  — the  patient  would  pay 
$10  a  day  for  the  first  nine  days  in  the 
hospital. 

Question:  How  long  could  the  patient 
stay  in  the  hospital  or  nursing  home 
and  have  his  bills  paid? 

Answer:  During  any  one  year,  he 
would  qualify  for  a  total  of  ISO  units 
of  service.  A  unit  of  service  is  equal  to 
one  day  of  hospital  care,  or  two  days 
of  skilled  nursing  home  care.  There  is 
a  limit  of  90  units  of  hospital  care. 

Question:  Suppose  the  patient  requires 
more  care  than  this— or  different  kinds 
of  care? 

Answer:  He  would  have  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
tra  costs  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

Question:  Does  the  bill  provide  any 
benefits  beside  the  150  units? 

Answer:  Yes,  in  communities  where  fa¬ 
cilities  are  available,  there  would  be 
certain  home  health  services  for  people 
under  the  care  of  a  physician.  These 
services  would  include  part-time  or  in¬ 
termittent  nursing  care  .  .  .  physical, 
occupational  or  speech  therapy  .  .  . 
medical  social  services  . . .  some  home¬ 
maker  help,  if  needed  . . .  certain  medi¬ 


askcd  questions  about 


cal  appliances  and  supplies,  other  than 
drugs. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  outpatient 
hospital  diagnostic  services.  The  patient 
pays  the  first  $20. 

Question:  But  there  would  be  no  pay¬ 
ment  of  bills  from  the  family  doctor  or 
surgeon  during  any  part  of  the  illness? 

Answer:  No.  Nor  would  the  plan  cover 
drugs  and  medicines  outside  a  hospital 
or  nursing  home.  Nor  private  duty 
nursing,  outpatient  x-ray  therapy  or  a 
number  of  other  services. 

Question:  Taking  those  people  65  and 
older  who  would  qualifv  for  benefits 
under  the  King-Anderson  bill . . .  how 
much  of  the  total  medical  expenses 
would  be  covered? 

Answer:  About  one-fourth  of  the  total 
medical  expenses— although  many 
people  have  the  impression  that  Social 
Security  would  pay  the  full  cost. 

Question:  W’ould  all  elderly  people 
over  65  be  covered  by  this  new  plan? 

Answer:  No.  It  would  cover  only  those 
over  65  who  are  eligible  for  Social  Se¬ 
curity  or  Railroad  Retirement.  About 
three  million  people  over  65  would  not 
be  covered. 


way  to  provide 
for  the  aged? 


Question:  How  many  people  over  65 
already  have  health  insurance? 

Answer:  Over  9  million.  This  is  more 
than  three  times  as  many  as  in  1952. 

Question:  \\'hat  kind  of  benefits  are 
these  people  getting? 

Answer:  Most  of  them  get  benefits  that 
help  pay  hospital  and  surgical  bills.  The 
trend  is  toward  plans  that  provide  as 
much  as  $5,000  to  $10,000— to  help  pay 
for  hospital  and  nursing  home  care  . . . 
for  phvsician’s  care  in  the  hospital,  at 
I  his  office  or  at  home  .  .  .  for  surgeon’s 

fees  and  nurses  .  .  .  plus  drugs  and 
medicines. 

Question:  M’here  do  elderly  people  get 
this  insurance? 

Answer:  Those  who  do  not  already 
have  such  insurance  can  select  from 
hundreds  of  plans— including  policies 
guaranteed  to  remain  in  force  for  the 
lifetime  of  the  owner. 

Manv  people  had  group  health  insur¬ 
ance  while  working— provided  mainly 
by  insurance  companies  and  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield— and  kept  it  after  they 
retired.  There  is  a  growing  trend  for 
emplovers  to  continue  group  health  in¬ 
surance  after  employees  retire. 

Question:  M’hat  do  employees  have  to 
pay  for  Social  Security  now? 

Answer:  According  to  present  Social 
Security  law,  employees’  wages  up  to 
$4,800  are  taxed.  Those  who  earn 
$4,800  or  more  will  pay  $150  this  year. 
But  by  current  law  this  will  rise  to 
$174  next  year;  $198  in  1966  and  to 
$222  in  1968— an  increase  of  48%  over 
today’s  payments.  The  employer  will 
pay  the  same  amount  for  each  employee. 

Question:  What  would  employees  pay 
if  the  King-Anderson  bill  is  passed? 
Answer:  According  to  the  bill’s  spon¬ 
sors,  employees’  wages  up  to  $5200  . . . 
instead  of  the  present  $4800  .  .  .  will 
have  to  be  taxed.  As  a  result,  by  1968, 


those  who  earn  $5200  or  more  will  pay 
$254— an  increase  of  70%  over  today’s 
payments. 

Question:  Would  this  increase  cover 
the  costs  of  the  services  provided  under 
the  bill? 

Answer:  No.  A  studv'  was  made  of  ac¬ 
tual  medical  expenses  incurred  by 
older  people  in  recent  years.  It  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  cost  of  the  program 
would  be  double  what  the  bill’s  spon¬ 
sors  estimate  for  the  first  full  year  ... 
$2.2  billion,  instead  of  $1.1  billion. 

Ultimately,  it  would  cost  $5.4  billion 
per  year,  instead  of  the  sponsors’  esti¬ 
mate  of  $2.6  billion. 

Question:  Would  people  who  already 
have  health  insurance  have  to  pay  this 
increased  Social  Security  tax? 

Answer:  Yes,  it  will  be  compulsory  for 
everyone  now  covered,  whether  or  not 
they  already  have  health  insurance  for 
retirement. 

Question:  If  more  than  9  million  people 
over  65  now  have  health  insurance 
what  about  the  others?  Don’t  they 
need  some  help? 

Answer:  Many  do,  and  they  are  being 
helped.  Almost  2  Vi  million  needy  aged 
are  eligible  for  medical-care  help  under 
the  Old  Age  Assistance  programs, 
financed  by  federal,  state  and  local 
governments. 

In  addition,  the  new  Kerr-Mills  fed¬ 
eral  law  has  provided  increased  funds 
for  present  programs.  It  also  author¬ 


ized  a  new  federal-state  program  called 
Medical  Assistance  for  the  Aged  for 
those  elderly  people  who  have  greater 
medical  expenses  than  they  can  meet. 
At  this  early  stage,  enough  states  have 
joined  the  program  to  cover  areas 
where  60%  of  the  aged  live. 

Question:  Is  this  the  first  time  that  Con¬ 
gress  has  considered  having  Social 
Security  include  medical  care  for  the 
aged? 

Answer:  No,  it  has  been  considered  and 
turned  down  in  previous  sessions. 

*  *  * 

The  Health  Insurance  Association 
of  America  favors  the  best  possible 
health  care  for  our  older  people,  as 
well  as  for  the  rest  of  the  population. 

We  believe  the  King-Anderson 
bill  is  not  the  best  way  to  help  the 
aged  with  their  medical  expenses. 

We  believe  the  best  wav'  is  to  ex¬ 
tend  present  programs— federal,  state 
and  private- to  include  all  of  our 
older  people. 

In  any  case,  this  is  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  question  for  every  citizen  to 
consider— regardless  of  his  present 
age  or  political  affiliation. 

The  purpose  of  this  message  is  to 
clarify  some  of  the  main  points  under 
discussion  ...  so  that  you  can  better 
fomi  your  own  opinion. 


HEALTH  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

reoresenting  insurance  comoanies  which,  together  with  other  non-governmental 
organizations,  orovida  health  insurance  for  136.000.000  Americans  of  all  ages. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  WASHINGTON 

This  message  appeared  on  May  28th  in  107  newspapers 
reaching,  40  nnllion  people  in  all  50  states. 


AD  CAMPAIGNS; 


Humble  Using  Papers 
To  Debut  ‘Esso  Plus’ 


Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  is 
using  more  than  600  newspapers 
to  introduce  “Esso  Plus”  in 
eastern  and  southern  markets 
and  “Enco  Plus”  in  Texas  and 
Ohio. 

First  ads,  ranging  in  size  from 
full  pages  down  to  660  lines, 
broke  in  evening  papers  May  24, 
and  in  morning  papers  May  25. 
One  and  three-color  ROP  ads  are 
being  used  in  a  number  of  mar¬ 
kets  (via  McCann-Erickson,  Inc., 
Houston,  Texas). 

Involved  in  the  campaign  are 
25,000  gas  stations  in  20  states 
equipped  to  handle  the  three- 
grade  system  of  gasoline  mar¬ 
keting  which  Humble,  chief  do¬ 
mestic  affiliate  of  Standard  Oil 
Co.  (N.  J.)  has  been  testing  in 
Texas,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Nor- 
folk-Newport  News,  Va. 

Being  discontinued  is  “Golden 
Esso.” 

The  newspaper  campaign,  set 
to  run  throughout  the  year,  is 
bigger  than  Humble  has  used 
for  sometime.  Last  year,  it  spent 
$2,090,982  in  newspapers. 


“While  we  are  using  more 
newspapers  than  last  year,  tv 
will  continue  to  be  the  major 
medium,”  Wallace  L.  Rusher, 
coordinator  of  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  for  the  north¬ 
eastern  area,  said. 

♦  « 

HI-FI  FOR  FAIRMONT 

Five  products  will  be  featured 
in  the  second  of  a  series  of  Hi-Fi 
preprints  in  newspapers  for 
Fairmont  Foods  Company. 

The  full-color  insert  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  publication  the  week  of 
June  14  in  96  dailies  with  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  some  4,250,- 
000.  This  marks  a  50%  increase 
in  the  number  of  papers  used  for 
Fairmont’s  first  venture  into  Hi- 
Fi  last  March. 

♦  «  « 

SEAT-BELT  ADS 

California  Oil  Company  has 
launched  a  heavy  ad  schedule 
(via  BBDO)  in  radio-tv,  news¬ 
papers  and  highway  signs  in  the 
12-state  marketing  area  of  Caloil 
and  its  Chevron  brand  name  to 
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persuade  the  driving  public  to 
install  auto  seat  belts. 

Caloil  is  offering  top  quality 
seat  belts  at  its  Chevron  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  northeastern  U.S.  at 
$5.95  per  belt  installed.  Chevron 
dealers  will  supplement  with 
local  placements  of  1.50-line  and 
75-line  ads  in  their  newspapers. 

The  Chevron  campaign  is  a 
non-profit,  public  sendee  under¬ 
taking.  The  public  is  under  no 
obligation  to  make  other  pur¬ 
chases. 

*  *  * 


BARRIOM  SiW  EET.<rAKE.S 


A  series  of  1000-line  ads  in  the 


funny  mirrors 


can  distort  the  way  you  look.  Old  reputations  twist  the 
facts,  too.  Take  Iowa,  for  example.  Big  farm  state, 
corn,  hogs,  cattle.  Just  plain  folks  wearing  high- 
button  shoes.  Everybody  lives  on  a  farm.  Not  so. 
Your  facts  are  rusty  if  you  look  for  rustics.  Census 
takers  found  more  lowans  in  urban  centers  than  out. 
Production:  $2.5  billion  from  farms;  $5.4  billion 
from  industry.  Diversified  industry,  too:  appliances, 
chemicals,  machinery,  food  products,  electronics. 
Enduring:  Iowa  is  still  the  midwest’s 
top  farm  state.  And  advertisers  still 
cash  in  on  this  fact:  3  out  of 
every  5  lowans  read  the  same  news¬ 
paper. 


Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 

PIN  DOWN  ALL  THE  IOWA  FACTS.  CALL  NEWSPAPER  MARKETING  ASSOCIATES  - 
NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO.  PHILADELPHIA,  DETROIT,  LOS  ANGELES,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


New  Y’ork  World-Telegram  & 
Sun,  New  Y’ork  Daily  News, 
New  Y’ork  Post,  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American,  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin  and  the  Washhigton  Star, 
have  been  scheduled  by  Barricini 
Candies,  Inc.,  as  part  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  boosting  Puerto  Rico’s 
tourism  campaign  while  intro¬ 
ducing  Barricini’s  three  related 
candy  assortments. 

The  four-week  promotion  (via 
Mogul  Williams  &  Saylor,  Inc.) 
will  also  employ  more  than  300 
one-minute  radio  spots  on  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  New  York-New  Jer¬ 
sey  market. 

Copy  features  a  Barricini 
Sweetstakes  in  which  the  grand 
prize  is  a  holiday  for  four  in 
Puerto  Rico. 


(AMPAIGN  ROINDIP 


•  State  of  Minnesota  in  news¬ 
papers  exclusively  with  cam¬ 
paign  to  lure  tourists.  Full-page, 
four-color  ads  running  in  seven 
major  Sunday  roto  sections,  plus 
black  and  white  ads  in  three 
dailies.  Couponed  ad  offers  Bob 
Hope-Bing  Crosby  record  “Va¬ 
cation  Road  To  Jlinnesota.” 

♦  ♦  * 

•  Fels  &  Company  introduc¬ 
ing  “Felsoft,”  fabric  softner,  in 
three  introductory  markets, 
backed  by  850-line  newspaper 
ads  and  tv  spots  (via  Richard 

K.  Manoff,  New  York).  Markets  | 
are  Columbus,  Ohio,  Davenport, 
Iowa,  and  Scranton,  Pa. 

«  ♦  « 

•  Henry  F.  Ortlieb  Co.  in  new 
campaign  (via  Lewis  and  Gil¬ 
man)  of  full-page  black  and 
white  ads  in  dailies  and  weeklies 
in  Philadelphia  area.  Copy  in¬ 
vites  readers  to  compare  Ortlieb 
beer  “with  any  other  beer  in  the 
world,  regaixlless  of  price.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

•  Chock  Full  O’  Nuts  using 
1000-line  newspaper  ads  in 
metropolitan  New  York  area 
(via  Peerless  Advertising)  to 
announce  line  of  frozen  dough¬ 
nuts.  Subway  car  cards,  radio-tv 
spots  also  on  schedule. 

• 

Hospital  Rims  Report 
In  Full-Pa^e  Ads 

Bamert  Memorial  Hospital, 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  recently  pub¬ 
lished  its  annual  report  to  the 
public  as  a  full-page  ad  in  the 
Paterson  News  and  in  the  Pater¬ 
son  Call. 

Harvey  Schoenfeld,  hospital 
director,  said  that  while  the  cost 
of  the  full-page  ads  was  some¬ 
what  higher  than  the  cost  of 
printing  and  mailing  the  annual 
report  in  booklet  form,  the 
trustees  felt  the  use  of  news¬ 
paper  ads  was  a  wise  investment 
inasmuch  as  the  report  could 
reach  many  times  the  number  of 
people  on  the  hospital’s  regular 
mailing  list. 
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Teen-Age  Girls  Need  Much 
Better  Health  Guidance 


Our  Young  Women  Eat  Poor  Diets 
And  Pay  In  Loss  Of  Natural  Beauty  And  Vitality 


Our  failure  to  encourage  our  children  to  develop 
sane  and  sensible  health  habits  early  in  life  is  one  of 
the  paradoxes  of  this  age  of  increasing  knowledge  and 
affluence.  This  situation  might  actually  be  termed 
tragic  in  the  case  of  millions  of  teen-age  girls  who 
have  not  learned  that  their  failure  to  follow  sound 
health  habits  makes  it  doubly  hard,  if  not  impossible, 
for  them  to  achieve  the  physical  appearance  and  the 
vitality  which  so  many  of  them  want.  These  girls 
crave  this  to  the  point  where  they  readily  adopt 
foolish  and  expensive,  often  dangerous,  fads  to  try 
to  achieve  their  goals. 

Although  we  are  often  described  as  being  a  “child- 
centered”  society,  parental  striving  to  provide  a  good 
life  for  our  children  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
we  are  always  doing  those  things  which  might  provide 
true  happiness  for  our  youngsters.  When  we  fail  as 
badly  as  we  have  until  now  in  teaching  our  daughters 
how  to  eat  properly  so  that  their  chances  of  achieving 
good  health  would  be  improved,  we  can  hardly  claim 
to  be  the  intelligent  and  enlightened  parents  we  would 
like  to  think  we  are. 

A  number  of  studies  conducted  by  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Stations  and  by  the  Institute  of 
Home  Economics  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  have  been  summarized  in  a  booklet  published 
in  October  1959  by  the  California  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  NUTRITIONAL  STATUS  U.S.A. 
reports  that  generally  the  nutritional  status  of  the 
American  people  is  fairly  good,  but  “the  diets  of  the 
teen-age  girls  presented  the  least  favorable  picture 
of  all  those  examined.” 

Girls  Often  Ignore  Sound  Nutrition 

This  unfavorable  picture  in  the  nutritional  status 
of  teen-age  girls  cuts  across  the  board  so  far  as  socio¬ 
economic  levels  are  concerned.  These  girls  don’t  have 
poor  diets  because  they  live  in  underprivileged  homes 
or  because  their  parents  are  uneducated.  A  large  per¬ 
centage  of  these  girls  have  diets  deficient  in  several 
very  important  food  nutrients  because  in  too  many 
cases  we  parents  and  others  who  are  responsible  for 
guiding  the  health  habits  of  our  young  people  fail 
to  fulfill  our  responsibilities.  Boys  apparently  avoid 
most  dietary  deficiencies  simply  because  they  are  often 
“bottomless  pits”  when  it  comes  to  food  and  eat 
enough  food  so  that  they  experience  few  nutrient 
deficiencies. 

Girls,  however,  become  intensely  interested  in  physi¬ 
cal  appearance  early  in  their  teens,  and  they  also  want 
enough  vitality  to  keep  up  with  their  various  groups. 
They  do  not  understand  in  many  cases  that  heredity, 
rather  than  any  magic  pills  and  potions,  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  basic  shape  their  bodies  will  take.  There  is 
much  that  can  be  done,  of  course,  through  following 
sound  health  habits,  including  a  well  balanced  diet, 
to  influence  the  young  lady’s  physical  development,  as 
well  as  to  assure  her  the  energy  and  vigor  she  wants. 

Weight  control  is  extremely  important  in  the  lives 
of  these  young  girls,  and  it  is  often  pitiful  to  witness 
these  youngsters  suffering  through  one  crisis  after 


another.  If  a  young  person  has  been  allowed  to  de¬ 
velop  those  poor  eating  and  exercise  habits  which 
lead  to  excess  weight,  then  every  effort  should  be 
made  by  sympathetic  parents  and  others  to  help  the 
teen-ager  learn  to  adopt  new  lifetime  eating  patterns 
rather  than  to  stay  on  that  fruitless  treadmill  of  try¬ 
ing  one  fad  diet  after  another,  a  plan  that  seldom 
accomplishes  true  weight  control  and  which  often 
leads  to  emotional  problems  of  great  magnitude. 

They  Must  Learn  From  Adult  Examples 

Teen-age  girls  need  our  attention  and  well  planned 
help.  They  must  be  guided  toward  sound  health  habits, 
including  recognition  of  the  need  for  adequate  rest 
and  for  a  program  of  physical  activity  that  will  help 
them  develop  their  young  bodies  adequately.  They 
must  learn  to  eat  for  fitness  as  well  as  for  enjoyment, 
and  one  eating  goal  here  does  not  conflict  with  the 
other!  They  can  easily  learn  to  follow  the  Daily  Food 
Guide,  to  select  their  foods  from  the  four  major 
groups:  (1)  milk  and  milk  products;  (2)  meats, 
poultry,  and  fish;  (3)  fruits  and  vegetables;  (4) 
grains  and  cereals. 

Of  course,  all  of  us  have  to  learn  to  balance  total 
food  intake  with  energy  needs.  For  teen-agers  obesity 
is  often  a  tragedy,  not  only  because  it  is  physically 
unattractive  but  also  because,  in  many  cases,  the 
obesity  indicates  that  the  young  person  is  trying  to 
solve  some  emotional  problems  by  stuffing  with  food. 

Most  of  us  in  this  country  believe  that  our  children 
are  our  most  precious  resource.  We  spare  little  effort 
and  few  dollars  to  provide  the  very  best  for  our 
children — new  schools,  more  teachers,  etc.  Yet  we 
often  fail  to  realize  how  badly  many  of  us  fall  down 
on  the  job  of  helping  our  children  right  at  our  own 
family  dinner  tables  where  we  parents  should  be 
teaching  our  children  some  of  the  most  important 
habits  they  will  ever  develop,  including  eating  a  daily 
diet  that  is  satisfactory  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

We  might  well  keep  in  mind,  too,  that  it  is  far  more 
effective  to  teach  by  example  than  by  preaching.  Teen¬ 
age  girls  might  overcome  their  calcium  deficiencies  if 
they  were  observing  their  mothers  drinking  milk  as  a 
regular  part  of  the  meal  pattern.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
since  the  studies  of  nutritional  status  indicate  that 
the  mothers  of  teen-age  girls  aren’t  doing  as  well  as 
they  should  in  selecting  adequate  diets,  perhaps  we 
have  here  the  makings  of  an  excellent  mother- 
daughter  project  for  many  years  to  come — to  learn 
together  how  to  eat  in  order  to  enjoy  better  health. 


american  dairy  association 


"Voice  of  the  dairy  farmers  in  the  market  places  of  America” 

20  N.  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 


Coosa  River  Mill 
Merger  Approved 

Stockholders  of  both  com¬ 
panies  have  approved  the 
merger  of  Coosa  River  News¬ 
print  Company,  Coosa  Pines, 
Alabama,  into  Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation,  N  e  e  n  a  h,  Wis. 
through  an  exchange  of  stock. 

Merger  provisions  call  for  the 
issuance  of  1.36  shares  of  Kim¬ 
berly-Clark  for  each  share  of 
Coosa  not  already  owned  by 
Kimberly-Clark.  Coosa  has  been 
associated  with  and  managed  by 
Kimberly-Clark  since  its  organi¬ 
zation  in  1946,  and  Kimberly- 
Clark  owns  200,332  shares  rep¬ 
resenting  about  41  percent  of 
Coosa’s  capital  stock.  The  ex¬ 
change  would  involve  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  397,884  shares  of  Kim¬ 
berly-Clark. 

The  Coosa  River  mill  has  a 
daily  capacity  of  approximately 
850  tons  of  newsprint.  It  pro¬ 
duces  its  own  supply  of  bleached 
sulphate  pulp  and  also  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  60-75  tons  a 
day  for  outside  sales,  most  of 
it  to  Kimberly-Clark.  Coosa 
owns  title  to  the  land  or  timber 
on  about  359,000  acres  of  tim- 


berlands  and  has  cutting  rights 
on  another  97,000  acres.  The 
company’s  1961  sales  were  $30,- 
296,000  and  net  earnings  were 
$2,032,000. 

• 

Journalism  Review 
From  Montana  State 

The  fifth  annual  edition  of  the 
Journalism  Review,  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Press  and  Broad¬ 
casting  Research  of  the  Montana 
State  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  is  being  distributed. 

The  36-page  issue,  largest 
since  the  publication  was  begun 
in  1958,  is  devoted  to  articles  on 
“Mass  Communications  and 
International  Affairs.’’  The  jour¬ 
nal  is  edited  by  Dr.  Frederick 
T.  C.  Yu,  associate  professor  of 
journalism  and  director  of  the 
research  bureau.  A  special  fea¬ 
ture  is  a  series  of  reports  on  the 
press  and  politics  in  foreign 
countries  written  by  graduates 
of  the  MSU  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

An  article  by  Clarence  K. 
Streit,  a  1919  MSU  journalism 
graduate,  describes  progress 
made  on  his  proposal  for  Atlan¬ 
tic  Union  and  criticizes  the 
American  press  for  its  coverage 
of  the  movement. 


People  who  want  to  leR  Teun  want  the  Texa*  (»roMp.  Like  Union  Pacific.  Studebaker-Packard,  H.  J.  Heini. 
American  Dairy  Association  and  scores  of  important  advertisers  who  know  that  with  one  buy  they  are  sellinc 
over  six  million  Texans  .  .  .  more  than  any  other  media  or  plan  can  offer.  And  they're  reachinc  them  with  dis¬ 
counts  to  23  per  cent.  No  wonder  they're  usinf  Texas'  most  powerful  sales  force!  Are  yon  ready? 

Delivered  in  one  discounted  order  by  The  Branham  Company. 


THE  TEXAS  GROUP 
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THE  VOTE  IN  A  JIFFY — Election  night  chores  in  newspaper  offices  will 
become  a  cinch  if  cities  generally  install  a  new  automatic  voting  machine 
printer  develop  by  Rockwell  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Seattle  already  has  900.  Others  are  in  Kansas  City,  Wichita,  Norfolk, 
Chicago  and  suburbs  of  Boston  and  New  York.  In  the  picture.  Elections 
Commissioner  W.  0.  Meisser  of  Nassau  County,  N.  Y.  shows  a  student 
how  counters  Inside  the  voting  machine  imprint  totals  on  a  tally  sheet. 
Extra  copies  of  the  sheet  can  be  pulled  off  for  reporters  in  a  matter  of 
seconds. 


Thoroughbred 
Races  Add 
New  Service 

The  Thoroughbred  Racing 
Associations’  Service  Bureau,  a 
20-year-old,  national  publicity 
and  information  office  for  horse 
racing,  has  added  a  new  and 
newsy  item  to  its  output  in  a 
weekly  poll  which  names  the 
top  contenders  for  champion¬ 
ship  in  the  various  divisions  of 
equine  endeavor. 

The  poll  is  taken  of  the  TRA 
Board  of  Selection,  a  group 
made  up  of  the  racing  secre¬ 
taries  or  official  handicappers 
at  the  46  race  tracks  which  are 
members  of  Thoroughbred  Rac¬ 
ing  Associations. 

The  findings  of  the  board  are 
filed  each  Sunday  night;  bal¬ 
lots  are  tabulated  on  a  point 
basis  at  the  TRA  office,  a  cover¬ 
ing  release  prepared,  and  the 
results  distributed  by  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  United  Press 
International  for  Thursday  re¬ 
lease.  Release  time  alternates 
weekly  between  AM  and  PM 
papers. 

TRA  has  been  pleased  to  find 
a  collateral  publicity  outlet  in 
the  poll.  Sports  columnists  on 
occasion  have  devoted  their 
space  to  taking  mild  issue  with 
the  poll’s  findings.  Inaugurated 


in  mid-April,  the  w’eekly  poll 
will  continue  until  late  in  No¬ 
vember  when  the  year’s  cham¬ 
pions  will  be  named  and  awards 
presented  to  their  owmers  at  the 
TRA’s  annual  dinner  of  the 
membership. 

Other  Projects 

Other  TRA  publicity  projects 
include  publication  of  an  an¬ 
nual  director  and  record  book 
which  gives  pertinent  data  and 
statistics  on  each  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  tracks;  a  steady  flow  of  re¬ 
leases  most  of  which  can  be 
used  now  or  six  months  hence; 
a  printed  schedule  of  Stakes 
races  at  all  tracks  and,  for 
the  last  two  years,  a  weekly 
mat  feature. 

TRA  has  had  a  somewhat  sen¬ 
sational  success  with  the  weekly 
mat  service,  a  two-column  by  ^ 
inch,  illustrated  panel  called 
“Off  and  Running.”  It  is  cur¬ 
rently  being  sent  to  958  papers 
with  a  circulation  of  more  than 
14,000,000.  TRA  reports  that 
many  of  the  papers  reset  the 
type  giving  the  feature  con¬ 
siderably  more  space  than  the 
mat  would  require. 

Illustrated  by  Joe  King,  for¬ 
mer  NEA  artist,  the  subject 
matter  is  prepared  by  John  I. 
Day,  a  former  newspaperman 
with  TRA  since  1944,  and  in¬ 
cludes  interesting  personalities, 
human  interest  anecdotes,  in¬ 
formation  items  and  oddities. 
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AVENUE,  NEWVOPK,  N.Y. 


The  loser  and  still  champion 


A  familiar  game  between  you  and  your  son.  Only  this  time, 
for  the  first  time,  you  lose.  You,  the  old  champ.  And  it 
gives  you  a  good  feeling.  You  realize  your  boy  is  becoming  a 
man.  What  kind  of  man  could  depend  on  what  kind  of 
father  you've  been.  How  satisfying  to  know  that  you’ve  set 
a  responsible  example.  To  know  that  in  your  son’s  eyes 
you’re  still  T he  Champion.  T hat  he  respects  your  good  sense 
in  tempering  energy  and  enthusiasm  with  moderation— 
in  work,  in  play,  in  all  things.  And  most  certainly 
in  your  use  of  the  products  we  sell. 

The  twenty-second  annual  Father's  Day  message  from  The  H.OUS6  of  Scdgrctltl 

Disinters  Since  1857 


You’ve  Read 
About  It  in 
E&P ... 

You  Hear 
About  It 
Wherever 
You  Go  .. . 


Now  - 
See  It  in 
Action 
Yourself .  .  . 


THE 

MAGNUS 

AUTOMATIC 

METHOD 

FOR  CLEANING 

REMOVABLE 

INK 

FOUNTAINS 
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Many  People  Lose 
Right  of  Privacy 

By  All>ert  Woodruff  Gray 


The  guardian  of  a  teen-ape 
pirl  who  had  been  assaulted  by 
her  brother  sued  the  Albuquer¬ 
que  (N.  M.)  Journal  for  viola¬ 
tion  of  privacy  but  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  The  appellate  court 
recently  sustained  the  dismissal 
of  the  suit,  holdinp  that  the  pub¬ 
lished  article  was  privileped. 

Basis  of  the  news  story  was 
an  official  report  of  the  juvenile 
court  which  named  the  boy  in 
the  case  but  not  his  sister.  The 
pirl’s  puardian  alleped  that  the 
story  was  published  without  her 
consent  and  the  child  had  suf¬ 
fered  humiliation  and  distress. 

They  Have  No  Remedy 

First  holdinp  that  the  records 
of  the  court  were  open  to  public 
inspection,  by  statute,  the  appel¬ 
late  court  dismissed  the  conten¬ 
tions  that  privilepe  did  not  apply 
because  the  story  was  not  of 
lepitimate  public  interest  and 
that  the  victim  of  the  attack  was 
an  involuntar>’  participant  in 
the  proceedinps. 

The  court  stated,  quotinp  a 
te.xtbook  authority: 

Some  Kiplils  IxtM 

“Caupht  up  and  entanpled  in 
this  web  of  news  and  public 
interest  are  a  preat  many  people 
who  have  not  soupht  publicity 
but  indeed,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
accused  criminal,  have  tried 
assiduously  to  avoid  it.  They 
have  nevertheless  lost  some  part 
of  their  ripht  of  privacy. 

“The  misfortunes  of  the  fran¬ 
tic  woman  whose  husband  is 
murdered  l)efore  her  eyes,  or 
the  innocent  bystander  who  is 
caupht  in  a  raid  on  a  cipar  store 
and  mistaken  by  the  police  for 
the  proprietor,  can  be  broadca.st 


to  the  world  and  they  have  no 
remedy.” 

*  »  « 

THE  SHERIFF  SAID  IT 

An  attorney  who  had  been 
arre.sted  on  an  arson  charpe 
failed  in  a  libel  suit  apainst  the 
ScottMuff  (Nebr.)  Star  Herald. 
Dismissal  of  the  action  has  been 
upheld  by  the  state’s  supreme 
court. 

The  news  story  was  based  on 
a  statement  by  the  sheriff  that 
he  had  been  unable  to  locate  the 
attorney,  Paul  E.  Rhodes,  to 
post  bond  on  the  charpe.  The 
attorney  charped  this  article  was 
published  w’ith  malice  and  for 
the  purpose  of  injurinp  him  in 
his  business. 

“The  published  article,”  said 
the  court,  “does  not  charpe  this 
lawyer  writh  the  commission  of  a 
crime  or  assert  that  he  is  a 
fupitive  from  justice.  It  does  not 
state  that  the  sheriff  intends  to 
take  Rhodes  into  custody  for 
failure  to  post  a  $1000  bond 
fixed  by  the  district  court.  The 
contention  that  the  published 
article  imputes  an  indictable 
offense  cannot  be  sustained.” 

('.an  ('x>mnicnt 

“A  newspaper,”  continued  the 
court,  “is  allowed  to  make  com¬ 
ments,  draw  deductions  and 
sliphtly  add  to  court  documents, 
if  such  inferences  are  fair, 
honest  and  truthful  deductions 
from  the  privileped  proceedinps, 
but  of  course  it  does  not  follow 
that  a  newspaper  has  permis¬ 
sion  to  publish  a  lie  at  any 
time  .  .  . 

“It  was  likewise  proper  for 
the  sheriff  to  detail  the  circum- 
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stances  and  the  facts  that 
broupht  about  the  existinp  situ¬ 
ation.  Public  officers  have  a 
qualified  privilepe  in  reporting 
news  items  with  reference  to 
the  duties  and  functions  of  their 
offices.  Such  qualified  privilepe 
extends  to  fair  and  accurate 
reports  permane  to  their  public 
duties  and  made  in  pood  faith 
without  malice.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

ALLEGED  REMARKS 

“Did  Reporter’s  Crack  Influ¬ 
ence  the  Jury?”  was  the  head¬ 
line  on  a  law  report  in  this  de- 
pa  itment  (Feb.  10,  1962).  The 
story  indicated  that  the  jury, 
in  fixing  damages  apainst  a 
newspaper,  had  given  .some 
weight  to  testimony  that  the  re¬ 
porter  had  said  to  the  plaintiff, 
a  lawyer,  “Boy,  are  you  in  hot 
water.  We  pot  you  on  this  one.” 

A  full  reading  of  the  court’s 
opinion  shows  that  the  plaintiff, 
seeking  to  show  malice,  testified 
as  to  the  reporter’s  alleped  re¬ 
marks.  Whether  the  reporter 
ever  actually  made  such  com¬ 
ments  was  disputed  in  the  trial. 
The  report  of  the  case  in  E&P 
should  have  referred  to  the  quo¬ 
tation  as  an  allegation. 

• 

Reporter  Must 
Name  Informer 
For  Libel  Case 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Martha  Wilson,  a  reporter 
for  the  Baton  Roujfe  State- 
Times,  must  answer  questions 
pei'taininp  to  the  identity  of  a 
news  source,  the  First  Louisiana 
Circuit  Court  has  ruled.  Her 
testimony,  the  court  said,  is 
necessary  information  for  the 
plaintiff  who  is  suing  her  pub¬ 
lisher  for  libel. 

Counsel  for  Mrs.  Wilson  and 
Capital  City  Press  contended 
that  available  records  make  her 
identification  of  a  news  source 
irrelevant.  They  also  put  up  a 
defense  to  a  contempt  citation 
on  the  ground  that  public  policy 
demands  that  a  reporter  lie  able 
to  obtain  information  on  a  con- 
1  fidential  basis. 

'  “A  reporter  who  cannot  ob¬ 
tain  a  news  tip  from  art  anony- 
I  mous  source  is  dead,”  the  at- 
I  torneys  argued. 

The  court  held,  however,  that 
the  plaintiff  must  know  who 
provided  the  basis  for  a  story 
in  which  Mrs.  Wilson  reported 
faulty  construction  of  a  school. 
Partly  on  the  testimony  of  the 
informant,  the  court  said,  de¬ 
pends  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
story.  The  plaintiff,  an  archi¬ 
tectural  firm,  is  asking  $1,800,- 
900  damages. 

Mrs.  Wilson’s  attorneys  said 
they  were  considering  an  appeal 
to  the  state’s  Supreme  Court. 
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I  By  Roy  H.  Copperud  1 


i  Plugs  and  Horse-Sense  | 

j  When  is  a  free  ad  not  a  free  ad  nor,  for  that  matter,  g  j 
I  an  ad  at  all?  This  is  a  question  some  newsmen  find  so  g 

I  ditikult  they  usually  do  not  even  try  to  answer  it,  but  g 

3  instead  yield  to  panic.  When  a  trade  name  shows  its  J 

3  face  in  the  news,  they  automatically  strike  it  out,  with  1 

i  no  thought  of  the  consequences.  1 

I  The  effects  are  often  pretty  stupid.  An  initial  wire-  g 
5  seivice  story  al)Out  a  woman  left  injured  in  an  isolated  g 

i  area  by  a  plane  crash  told  how  she  gained  her  only  g 

a  nourishment  by  sucking  Lifesavers.  But  this  was  only  S 

g  until  some  overzealous  copyreader  wielded  his  pencil  on  g 

B  it;  later  versions  read  “candy  mints.”  g 

1  As  was  brought  out  in  protests  from  subscribing  edi-  E 
I  tors,  the  substitution  was  decidedly  unhappy,  and  more  1 

i  than  overbalanced  the  drawback  of  any  free  advertising  p 

i  the  makers  of  Lifesavers  might  have  enjoyed.  Life-  H 

3  savers  are  a  product  known  to  everyone;  the  name  g 

1  creates  a  specific  image  that  candy  mints  cannot  match.  J 

1  Candy  ntints  succeeds  only  in  swaddling  the  precise  fact  g 

1  in  the  wool  the  fuzzy-minded  are  so  fond  of.  1 

i  Often  the  identification  of  the  make  of  an  automobile  § 

I  can  send  a  shaft  of  light  into  a  sentence.  It  conveys  | 

I  .something,  for  example,  if  the  Sultan  of  Swat,  who  is  1 

1  worth  his  weight  in  rubies,  is  described  as  driving  a  1 

j  Model  A  Ford.  Or  if  a  relief  client  is  de.scribed  as  driving  | 

1  up  to  the  welfare  office  in  a  new  Cadillac  to  collect  his  1 

i  check.  1 

j  A  group  of  Russians  on  a  tour  of  the  United  States  1 
i  visited  a  Chevrolet  plant,  but  numerous  copyreaders  J 

1  who  could  not  see  the  news  for  the  superstitions  changed  g 

1  it  to  automobile  plant.  An  American  visiting  in  Russia  S 

1  smuggled  a  copy  of  Time  to  an  eager  student  there,  but  g 

i  this  Itecame  an  American  newsmagazine.  1 

3  Does  the  casual  appearance  of  trade  names  in  a  news  1 
g  story  really  constitute  free  advertising?  And  if  so,  what  g 

1  of  it?  Why  give  the  news  an  even  flatter  taste  just  to  S 

§  placate  the  sacred  cows?  g 

1  Newspapers  often  pretend  they  do  not  know’  the  names  H 
1  of  the  papers  in  neighboring  places.  The  Dog  town  Yelp  g 

1  (circ.  2,864),  for  example,  will  refer  to  the  Metropolitan  J 

=  Uproar  (circ.  289,436),  which  is  published  in  a  city  g 

g  25  miles  away  and  relied  upon  by  most  Yelp  readers  for  m 

I  everything  except  tidings  of  Dogtow’n  box  socials,  as  j 

i  “an  upstate  big-city  daily.”  Who  is  fooled?  Only  the  J 

1  editors  who  foster  such  didoes.  Readers  are  amused  at  3 

3  .such  transparent  efforts  to  dissemble,  and  marvel  anew  1 

1  how  it  is  possible  to  publish  successful  newspapers  with-  3 

i  out  invoking  common  sense.  M 

1  For  that  matter,  rival  metropolitan  dailies  in  the  same  S 
1  town  (if  .such  a  thing  still  exists)  will  often  act  as  if  g 

§  they  have  never  been  introduced.  One  will  refer  to  the  J  ; 

g  other,  when  such  reference  is  unavoidable,  as  “a  Big-  g  i 

a  town  evening  paper.”  S  i 

1  Television  possibly  has  taken  its  cue  from  this,  or  g  I 
1  perhaps  out  of  its  own  inspired  chintzyness  has  evolved  m 

§  the  prissy  “another  network”  evasion  instead  of  coming  g 

g  right  out  and  acknowledging  what  the  other  network  is.  g 

1  Listeners  who  look  up  the  prog^ram  so  described  are  S 

i  bound  to  find  out  what  network.  Actually,  however,  the  S 

I  chances  are  overwhelming  that  they  never  notice  the  j 

a  network  at  all;  what  interests  the  program-seeker  is  the  1  | 

m  channel  number.  But  if  the  networks  concluded  a  pact  of  H 

g  mutual  recognition,  look  at  all  the  free  advertising  they’d  g 

I  get  from  each  other.  i 

No.  196  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^  i 
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THE 

DEADLY 

HOURS 


Last  year  between  midnight  and  6  in  the 
morning,  life  was  wrenched  from  8,360 
men  and  women  on  the  nation’s  high¬ 
ways.  Drivers,  dulled  by  lack  of  sleep  or 
“a  couple  of  drinks,”  or  lulled  by  the 
comparative  absence  of  traffic,  brought 
death  to  themselves  and  others. 

Remind  your  readers  it’s  during  the  late 
and  early  hours  when  few  drive,  that 
many  die. 

You’ll  find  background  information  in 
“Cowboys  and  Engines,”  The  Travelers 
1962  book  of  facts  on  U.  S.  traffic  acci¬ 
dents.  For  free  copies,  write  today. 
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SCOTT 

PRESENTS 


PREVIEW 


See  this  ail-new  unit  at 
ANPA  MECHANICAL  CONFERENCE 
Philadelphia,  June  10-14 


Here’s  something  really  new  in  press  design 
that  warrants  your  investigation.  A  faster, 
more  versatile,  easier  to  operate  Press  unit. 


of  the  most  modern  press 
on  the  market! 


New^ Improved^ Different  in  Design^  More  Flexible  in  Operation 

Speeds^  up  to  or  in  excess  of  70,000  PPH 


V 


NEW  Unit  Drive  Direct  to  Impression  Cylinders 

NEW  Oscillation  Drive  Direct  from  Main  Drive 
eliminating  pulsation  from  vibrating  mechanism  to 
printing  cylinders. 

NEW  Rotomatic  Ink  Feed  for  uniform  film  at 
all  press  speeds. 

NEW  Clean  Ink  System — supplies  clean  ink  to 
each  page. 

NEW  Page-wide  Ink  Compartments  allow  easy 
page  cut  off  of  ink  supply. 

NEW  Rocker  Type  Push  Button  Electro-Mechan¬ 
ical  Ink  Control  provides  Fingertip  column  or  page 
width  color  variation. 

NEW  R.O.  P.  Color — Black  Couples  of  Unit 
readily  convert  to  print  color. 

NEW  Variable  Ink  Drum  Oscillation  (for  ROP 
Color)  Adjustment  from  ’/i"to  1  (4"  stroke  made  from 
outside  the  guard  enclasure. 

NEW  Ink  Roller  Sockets — Rigid  Mounting  di¬ 
rectly  to  Side  Frames — semi-automatic  flat  setting 
conveniently  adjustable. 

NEW  Both  Sides  of  Unit  are  enclosed — gear¬ 
ing  &  bearings  supplied  with  forced  feed  lubrication 
— Pressure  Gauge  on  unit. 

NEW  Extra  large  Plate  and  Impression  Cylinder 
Journals  close  to  the  bodies  of  the  cylinders  carried 
in  Heavy  Duty  Preloaded  Roller  Bearings. 

NEW  Impressian  Adjustment  by  use  of  Eccentric 
Sleeves — positive  adjustment-securely  held — Impres¬ 
sion  Dial  gauge  graduated  in  thousandths  of  an  inch. 


NEW  Cylinder  and  Ink  Drum  Gearing  wide 
faced — specially  mounted  to  assure  solid  fit  and 
concentricity. 

NEW  Mist  Guard  Enclosures — Web  on  inside 
of  unit  is  protected  from  Ink  Mist  and  mist  is  confined 
to  inking  area. 

NEW  Reverse  Gear  &  Couple  Silencing  of  Unit 
Drive  easily  done — operated  from  Floor  Level — inking 
arrangement  interlocked  with  reversing  mechanism. 

NEW  Unit  Drive  Shaft  Gearing  arranged  for 
minimum  backlash  and  wear — special  hardened  alloy 
steel  used. 

NEW  Press  Guards  designed  for  modern  ap¬ 
pearance,  easy  handling,  maintenance  and  durable, 
easy-to-clean  surfaces. 

NEW  Press  Electrical  Contrals  are  flush  mounted 
type  conveniently  located  enabling  enclosed  wiring 
of  the  unit  for  modern  streamlined  appearance. 

NEW  Web  Feeding  Device  to  facilitate  webbing 
of  press  unit — saves  time  in  threading  web  through 
unit. 

NEW  Underside  Tension  Type  Lockup  Devices — 
Two  Types  Available — Single  Plate  and  Two  Plate 
Lockup.  Both  have  circumferential  and  lateral  ad¬ 
justment. 

NEW  Safety  Features  include  all  Pratective 
Devices  for  Overload— guarding  of  moving  parts — 
devices  to  insure  plate  lockup— electrical  tie-in  with 
press  control  circuit. 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


Mary  Ann  Jung  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  College  and  Career 
Shop  section  of  DAILY  NEWS 
RE(;OKD  succeeding  Loula  Rogers, 
who  has  resigned.  Miss  Jung  has 
heen  with  Fairchilil  since  1957  as 
a  member  of  the  costume-textile 
library  staff,  and  later  with  the  news 
distribution  section.  For  the  past 
year  she  has  been  a  member  of  the 
DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  editorial 
staff  as  assistant  editor  in  the  Retail¬ 
ing  for  -Men  section. 


Earl  Lifshev,  feature  columnist  for 
HOME  FLRMSHI.NCS  DAILY,  was 
one  of  five  participants  in  the  panel 
discussion,  “Housewaies  Open  End." 
at  the  .May  28th  meeting  of  the 
Housewares  Cliih  of  .New  Paigland 
in  Framingham,  Mass.  The  discus¬ 
sion  concerned  today's  marketing 
channels. 


Jerome  Frank,  editor  of  METAL- 
WORKINC  iNE>XS,  will  atteiul  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  ,\meri<an 
Cear  Manufacturers  Assn.,  June  3-6, 
at  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  V  a. 
He  will  be  accompanied  by  Lynn 
Hudson,  the  paper's  engineering  ami 
design  editor. 


“Problems  of  Merchandising  Men’s 
Wear  in  Department  Stores”  will  be 
the  title  of  a  new  weekly  series  of 
articles  to  start  in  D.AILY  N'E\X’.'s 
RECORD  on  June  6.  It  will  be  | 
written  Ry  Dr.  Norman  F".  Normand, 
former  merchandise  manager  of  19 
departments  at  Lit  Brothers  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 


The  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  .30 

part  series  on  “Grass  Roots  Retail¬ 
ing.”  was  concluded  last  week  and 
will  be  published  in  book  form  by 
Fairchild’s  Book  Dept,  about  Sept.  1. 
Mr.  Projan,  who  is  president  of 
Hanny’s  four  men's  and  women’s 
specialty  stores  in  the  Phoenix. 
.Ari/..,  area,  detailed  in  his  articles 
the  merchandising  lessons  he  learned 
and  utilized  in  his  40-year  career 
in  tile  men’s  wear  business. 


New  additions  to  the  roster  of  F'air- 
child  .News  Service  correspondents 
are:  Frank  Falacci  in  Barnstahle, 
Mass.;  -Mrs.  Hazel  Maxon  in  Wap- 
pinger  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Mary  Bolich  in 
IMattsburgh,  .\.  Y.;  William  Krider 
in  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Bugs  Barringer 
in  Rocky  Mount,  .N.  C.;  Dan  Warner 
in  Akron,  ().,  covering  for  ELEC¬ 
TRONIC  NEW.S,  METAI.WORK- 
IN(;  NEWS,  HOME  FURNISH¬ 
INGS  DAILY. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  T. 

Pubflshen  of 

Ddtiy  News  Record.  Women*$  Wear  Daily, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily.  Footwear  News, 
Supermarket  News,  Drug  News  Weekly. 
Men's  Wear,  Electronic  News,  Books, 
Metalworking  News,  Directories. 


'  Conlin's  New  Title 

Sacramento 

William  R.  Conlin,  editor  of 
the  Sacramento  Union,  has  been 
name  assistant  to  the  publisher, 
now  Leonard  V.  Finder.  Mr. 
Conlin  is  the  Union’s  senior 
editorial  employe  in  point  of 
serv  ice  with  26  years.  He  was 
born  just  two  blocks  from  the 
newspaiter’s  Cairitol  Avenue 
plant. 

Slays  with  .Army 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Jim  Elliott,  the  Ledycr-Star’a 
'■  plobe-frirdling:  military  writer 
who  was  scheduled  to  return  this 
summer  from  active  military 
duty,  will  he  lost  to  the  news¬ 
paper  for  another  four  years. 
.Major  Elliott  agrreed  to  remain 
on  active  duty  at  the  Pentagon 
to  serve  as  Public  Affairs  Officer 
for  the  National  Guard  Bureau. 
• 

Donald  Lip.man,  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oreffon  Journal  and 
Darrf;ll  Sifford,  Jefferson  City 
(Mo.)  Post-Tribune  and  Capital 
News  —  to  copydesk,  Louisrille 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal. 

♦  ♦  » 

Her.man  Hossfeld  Jr.,  Vicks- 
bury  (Miss.)  Evening  Post,  Bill 
D.  Shepler,  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press,  and  Gene  Wil¬ 
liams,  Denton  (Tex.)  Record- 
Chronicle  —  to  copydesk,  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Times.  Vance  Clark, 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post  &  Times- 
Star,  and  William  Greider, 
Wheaton  (Ill.)  Journal  —  to 
general  assignment  reporters  on 
Times. 

*  *  * 

Sel.ma  Tho.mas,  women’s 
news  editor  of  the  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times  —  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Jersey  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Daily  Newspaper 
Women. 

*  ♦  ♦ 


P 

Shires  to  Suceeed 
Nishet  in  N.C.  Post 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

William  A.  Shires  of  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina  news  manger 
for  L'nited  Press  International, 
has  been  named  to  succeed  Lyn 
Nisliet  as  Raleigh  correspondent 
and  bureau  manager  for  the 
North  Carolina  .Association  of 
Afternoon  Dailies. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  C.  M.  Ogle  of  the  Henderson¬ 
ville  Times-News,  association 
jiresident,  and  Hal  Tanner  of 
the  Goldsboro  News-.A  ryus, 
chairman  of  a  selection  commit¬ 
tee. 

Mr.  Nishet,  who  has  heen 
writing  a  political  column  for 
two  decades,  is  retiring.  He  was 
honored  recently  at  a  dinner 
attended  by  more  than  200 
jiersons. 

• 

Joan  Loren.son,  editorial  stall 
of  Pure  Oil  Company  News  — 
to  news  editor,  Itasva  (Ill.)  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Roselle  (Ill.)  Register, 
two  of  fourteen  Paddock  Pub¬ 
lication  suburban  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  She  succeeds  Steve 

Franzmeier,  now  editor  of 
Northwestern  Traffic  Institute 
Review.  Lee  Sechler,  promotion 
department.  New  York  Joumal- 
American  —  to  news  editor, 

Hoffman  (Ill.)  Herald,  also  a 
Paddock  publication.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Dan  Pribiuski,  now  in 
army. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

To.m  Doran,  Pompano  Peach 
(F'la.)  Sun-Sentinel  —  to  Brow¬ 
ard  County  Bureau,  Fort  Laud- 
enlale,  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald. 

*  ♦  * 


ersonal 


GILT-EDGED  reporting  by  Kitty 
Hanson,  New  York  News,  brought 
her  this  gift,  the  Schaefer  Gold 
Typewriter  Award,  from  Rudolph 
J.  Schaefer,  president  of  the  F. 
&  W.  Schaefer  Brewing  Co.  Miss 
Hanson's  series  on  nursing  homes 
took  the  prize. 

Nady  Cates,  managing  editor 
of  the  W inston-Salem  Twin  City 
i<entinel  —  elected  jiresident  of 
UPI  Newspapers  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Earl  Selby,  city  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  —  new 
president  of  the  Penn.sylvania 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
succeeding  James  Dfxlap, 
Sharon  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Jerold  E.  Pattiirson,  editor 
of  the  Hamilton  .Montana  Ra- 
rain  Republican  —  to  Ojilnvay 
Press  Inc.,  Duluth,  as  a  field 
editor. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Driggers,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Dothan  Engle  —  elected 
president  of  Alabama  AP  As.so- 
ciation. 

*  *  * 


WiL.MER  L.  Rorrer  —  to  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  Clarksburg 
(W.  Va.)  Exponent  and  Tele¬ 
gram. 


E.  R.  Montgomery,  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Morrill  .Mail  — 
new  president  of  the  Nebra.ska 
Press  Association. 


Dan  Perkes  —  new  AP  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Pierre,  S.  D.,  mov¬ 
ing  from  Des  Moines.  He  re¬ 
places  Harold  S.  Milner,  24- 
year  AP  man,  now'  as.sociate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Rapid  City  (S.  D.) 
Journal. 

*  *  * 

John  T.  McNaughton,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Pekin  (Ill.) 
Daily  Times,  now  Deputy  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  Defense  — 
nominated  by  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  to  be  general  counsel  of  the 
Defense  Department. 

*  *  * 

Second  Lt.  David  T.  Cal¬ 
houn,  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
the  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Star  —  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  of  the  First  Army 
Headquarters  Information’s 
News  Branch  at  Governors  Is¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 

•  4>  * 

William  E.  Scrivo  —  to  news 
editor,  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal. 


"freddy"  SHIINWOLD 
ON  BRIDGE 

According  to  reports  from  the  experts, 

"FREDDY”  SHEINWOLD  is  writing  the 
most  readable,  interesting  and  in-  I 

formative  daily  (and  special  Sunday) 
bridge  column  being  offered  today. 

Ask  your  local  bridge  players  about 
SHEINWOLD;  and  if  your  territory  is  open,  write  for 
samples  and  rates. 

Th«  World's  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION! 

250  Park  Avenue,  N.Y.  YUkon  6-7625  j 
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Berkley  Editorship 
To  John  C.  Ho<lel 

Beckley,  W.  Va. 

John  Charles  Hodel  has  been 
nameii  editor  of  the  Raleigh 
Regixter,  a  daily  here,  succeed¬ 
ing:  C.  J.  McQuade  who  resigned 
to  become  U.S.  marshal  for  the 
Southern  District  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  United  States  Court. 

The  new  editor  is  a  son  of 
Publisher  Charles  Hodel  and 
recently  served  as  assistant  to 
the  editor  of  the  Beckley  Post- 
Herald,  a  sister  newspaper. 

Mr.  McQuade  severed  a  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Beckley  News¬ 
papers  extending  over  the  past 
30  years.  He  first  worked  in  the 
circulation  department  and  later 
in  advertising  before  moving 
into  the  news  end.  His  service 
was  broken  with  the  paper  for 
World  War  II  service,  a  short 
stint  on  a  Denver  (Colo.)  new’s- 
paper  and  a  brief  period  in 
private  business. 

• 

Mike  Beatrice,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe  —  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  England  Out¬ 
door  Writers  Association.  Stan¬ 
ley  Berchulksi,  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Daily  News  sports  col¬ 
umnist  —  received  the  William 
Ridings  Memorial  Trophy, 
NEOWA’s  highest  award. 

*  «  * 

Houston  Waring,  editor  of 
the  Littleton  (Colo.)  Independ¬ 
ent  for  35  years  —  one  of  two 
alumni  to  receive  the  University 
of  Colorado  Associated  Alumni’s 
Norlin  Award  at  commencement 
ceremonies  June  8.  The  award 
is  given  annually  to  CU  alumni 
for  outstanding  achievement  in 
their  chosen  fields  of  endeavor. 


ADJUDGED  a  fair  and  true  re¬ 
porter  who  made  dull  court  rou¬ 
tine  interesting  to  readers,  Charles 
Elliott  DeEorest  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post-Telegram  receives  a 
rosewo<^  gavel  from  Probate 
Judge  John  P.  Ranagan,  president 
of  the  Bridgeport  Bar  Association. 
Mr.  DeEorest  has  covered  the 
courts  for  40  years. 


CHECKING  IN— Pat  Carney,  left, 
of  the  Vancouver  Province  receives 
$500  prize  in  business  journalism 
from  J.  V.  Clyne,  chairman  of 
MacMillan,  Bloedel  and  Powell 
River  Limited.  She  won  last  year, 
too,  in  British  Columbia  competi¬ 
tion. 

Pat  Carney  Wins 
Prize  Second  Time 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Pat  Carney,  business  page 
writer  for  the  Vancouver  Prov¬ 
ince,  won  the  MacMillan,  Blodel 
&  Powell  River  Co.  Ltd.  award 
for  business  journalism  for  the 
second  successive  year.  Her  win¬ 
ning  entry  was  a  series  of  six 
articles  outlining  the  views  of 
industrialists  on  planning  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  Canadian  economic  prob¬ 
lems.  The  $500  aw'ard  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  J.  V.  Clyne,  chairman 
of  the  company’s  board. 

Alan  E.  Jessup,  editorial  page 
editor,  Vancouver  Province,  won 
an  award  presented  by  the 
Vancouver  Traffic  and  Safety 
Council. 

• 

James  B.  Reston,  chief  of  the 
Washingfton  bureau.  New  York 
Times  —  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois. 

*  *  * 

Dick  Kelly,  editorial  staff. 
Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News 
—  resigpied  to  devote  full  time 
to  free-lance  writing.  James  G. 
McCulla,  news  photographer 
from  New  York  City  —  to  photo 
staff.  News,  replacing  Paul 
Walker,  now  with  the  Pompano 
Beach  (Fla.)  Sun-Sentinel.  Also 
to  News  photo  staff  —  Harsy 
Cook,  formerly  with  Evanston 
(Ill.)  Index.  He  replaces  Helen 
Hanrahan,  resigned  to  devote 
full  time  to  free  lance  photo 
work. 

*  *  « 

William  E.  Harwood,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Huntingrton,  W. 
Va.,  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press  —  elevated  to  the  post  of 
assistant  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Martin  Company, 
Baltimore. 
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AP  Change  in  Texas 

San  Antonio 

Charles  H.  Green,  25,  is  the 
new  Associated  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  at  San  Antonio.  He 
succeeds  Joseph  L.  Benham, 
transferred  to  the  New  York 
General  Desk.  Mr.  Green,  a 
graduate  of  the  North  Texas 
State  College,  worked  on  the 
Houston  Press  and  the  Denton 
Record-Chronicle  before  going 
with  AP  at  Houston  two  years 
ago. 

• 

Frank  R.  Dupuy  Jr.,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Los  Angeles  Exam¬ 
iner  sales  staff  prior  to  1946 
—  promoted  from  advertising 
director  of  Popular  Mechanics 
to  publisher  of  Cosmopolitan  in 
the  Hearst  Magazines  Division. 
•  »  • 

Eldon  Miller,  city  reporter 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  —  to 
sports  staff,  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  and  Observer,  succeeding 
Mac  McGrew,  now  with  sports 
staff,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch.  Gene  Roberts  Jr.  — 
returned  to  New’s  and  Observer 
after  year’s  leave  of  absence  as 
Neiman  fellow’  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  Oliver  Williams,  Sun¬ 
day  editor.  Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.) 
Evening  Telegram  —  to  state 
news  desk.  News  and  Observer. 
*  *  * 

ViRTiE  Stroup,  staff  religion 
reporter,  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal  and  Sentinel  —  pre¬ 
sented  first  honorary  certificate 
in  the  15-year  history  of  the 
School  of  Pastoral  Care  of  Bap¬ 
tist  Hospital.  She  received  the 
certificate  for  attending  a  course 
on  counselling  and  reporting  the 
instruction  given  by  Dr.  Richard 
K.  Young,  teacher  and  founder 
of  the  department. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Ck)LEMAN,  prominent 
sports  personality  and  author 
of  the  Saturday  sports  column 
for  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe 
and  Mail  —  named  “Sportsman 
of  The  Year’’  by  the  Sportsmen 
Lodge  of  B’nai  Brith,  Toronto 
Chapter, 


PUBLISHER  title  has  been  added 
to  that  of  editor  for  John  H.  Rog¬ 
ers  at  the  Cape  Cod  (Mass.) 
Standard-Times.  He  became  editor 
in  1948,  following  1 1  years  with  the 
affiliated  New  Bedford  Standard- 
Times. 

John  D.  Willey,  assistant  to 
the  publishers  of  the  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade  and  assistant 
treasurer  —  elected  treasurer  of 
the  Toledo  Blade  Company. 
Bernard  R.  Baker,  attorney  — 
elected  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

«  •  e 

Lou  King  —  to  advertising 
staff.  Las  Cruces  (N.  M.)  Sun- 
News. 

•  •  • 

Henry  Mathews,  Janice 
Guercio,  and  Bob  Huber  —  to 
reporters,  Roswell  (N.  M.)  Rec¬ 
ord. 

•  •  • 

Ron  Hamm,  Albuquerque 
manager  for  UPI  —  married  to 
Peggy  Jean  Brown. 

«  «  * 

Emanuel  R.  Freedman,  for¬ 
eign  news  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  —  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Columbia  Journal¬ 
ism  Alumni. 

«  «  « 

E.  Tappan,  Rogers,  publisher 
of  the  Tiffin  (Ohio)  Advertiser- 
Tribune  —  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Law’s  at  Heidelberg 
College. 


YOllR  CHILD’S 
HEALTH 

...  is  the  exclusive  topic  of  Dr.  Irving  Abrams’ 
weekly  column  of  questions  and  answers.  Dr. 
Abrams  is  medical  director  of  the  Chicago  public 
schools.  May  we  send  sampler  of  his  columns? 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 
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Photography 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


news  stoi'y  is  the  real  thrill  of 
newspapering.” 

Girls’  Role 

Julianne  believes  there  is  a 
great  future  for  women  in  pho¬ 
tojournalism  and  that  their 
ranks  could  easily  grow  if  only 
more  women  tried  to  break  into 
the  field.  She  is  surprised  that 
many  women  do  not  make  the 
attempt. 

“Photography  is  a  fascinating 
business,”  Julianne  said.  “Com¬ 
bine  it  with  a  newspaper  or 
magazine  and  you  have  the  in¬ 
gredients  for  a  wonderfully  full, 
exciting,  satisfactory  career.  It 
is  also  an  education!” 

She’s  got  a  tip  right  now  for 
an  athletically  inclined  gal  who 
knows  how  to  handle  a  camera: 

“I  have  often  thought  that  a 
young  woman  who  is  a  good 
swimmer  could  make  a  tremen¬ 
dous  success  as  an  underwater 
photographer.  Of  course,  she’d 
have  to  be  a  good  one  but  there’s 
no  reason  why  she  couldn’t 
learn.  Think  of  the  publicity  she 
would  get!” 

Early  Wars 


The  daughter  of  a  portrait  ’’America! — Wonderful!" 

photographer  in  Lima,  Ohio, 

Julianne  grew  up  in  a  photo 
studio  and  could  get  pictures 


She  became  a  freelance  com¬ 
mercial  photographer  in  1949 
and  a  year  later  a  local  radio 
station,  WSAI,  hired  her  as  a 
staff  photographer  for  promo¬ 
tion  and  publicity  photos.  This 
job  brought  her  into  contact 
with  many  people  in  the  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  fields. 

.Sounds  Off 

Before  her  marriage  to  L.  D. 
Warren,  editorial  cartoonist  for 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Juli¬ 
anne  and  her  future  hu.sband 
attended  a  party  where  she 
sounded  off  about  “old  fogy” 
editors  who  wouldn’t  hire  women 
photographers.  Julianne  had 
just  been  turned  down  by  one 
editor  who  thought  there  were 
too  many  assignments  a  woman 
couldn’t  handle. 

“L.  D.”  overheard  Julianne’s 
harangue  and  promptly  intro¬ 
duced  her  to  Bob  Linn,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Post.  Linn 
listened  sympathetically  and 
while  nothing  came  of  the  con¬ 
versation  immediately,  when 
Julianne  visited  him  on  job- 
hunting  expedition  two  years 
later,  Linn  hired  her. 

‘Il's  .-Vrt' 

Today,  at  46  and  with  about 
25  years  of  photographic  experi¬ 
ence  behind  her,  Julianne  says 
that  “to  me,  photography  is 
work,  but  it  is  also  art. 

“I  try  to  illustrate  this  with 
a  bulletin  board  L.  D.  and  I  have 


on  a  glass  plate  when  she  was 
still  a  child.  She  often  helped 
her  father  around  the  studio 
and  started  working  seriously 
at  the  craft  in  1936. 

“My  dad  was  a  perfectionist 
in  all  things,”  Julianne  recalls, 
“from  exposure  and  lighting 
through  processing  and  proper 
matting  and  framing,  every¬ 
thing  had  to  be  done  to  the 
best  of  one’s  ability.” 

In  1941  she  went  to  Cincin¬ 
nati  where  she  was  employed 
by  a  large  photo  finishing  plant. 
In  a  few  months  she  became 
plant  superintendent  with  100 
people  under  her  —  mostly 
women. 


at  home  in  our  living  room.  We 
put  what  we  consider  the  best 
of  my  photographs  alongside 
what  we  think  are  the  best  of 
L.  D.’s  drawings.  We  put  our 
awards  there,  too.  L.  D.  recently 
received  the  Headliner’s  Club 
Award  for  cartoonists  and  I’ve 
received  several  photography 
awards  myself.  We  are  compet¬ 
ing  artistically.  It’s  a  competi¬ 
tion  in  w'hich  a  photographer 
belongs.” 


Young  Mechanic 


The  Block 


Now  Hear  This  .  , . 
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Print  a  stopper  any  day 


If  you  want  to  run  color,  this  fast  Kodak  system 
will  easily  fit  the  routine  of  photographer,  editor,  and 
engraver.  Equip  your  photographer  with  Kodacolor 
Roll  Film  or  Kodak  Ektacolor  Sheet  Film.  The 
darkroom  man  prints  separation  positives  on  Kodak 
Resisto  Rapid  Pan  Paper  (he  can  make  any  needed 
corrections  easily  and  quickly  in  the  printing) .  If  you 
decide  at  the  last  minute  to  go  black-and-white,  he 
simply  prints  on  Kodak  Panalure  Paper  instead. 

Your  Kodak  Technical  Sales  Representative  will 
tell  you  more  about  the  Kodak  nega¬ 
tive-positive  color  system.  He’ll  also  ^ 
help  you  get  started  using  it.  Jr 

Just  ask  him. 


On  slow  news  days  when  banners  go  begging,  your 
front  page  can  still  stop  traffic,  command  a  reading, 
sell  the  paper. 

Spot  news  color  pictures  can  attract  an  eye  any¬ 
where  _ on  the  front  page  or  inside  as  your  R.  O.  P. 

schedule  dictates.  And  with  Kodak’s  negative-posi¬ 
tive  color  system,  you  have  the  simplicity  and  dead¬ 
line-beating  speed  you  need  to  make  regular  use  of 
color  practical. 

Separation  ix>sitives  can  be  in  the  engraver’s  hands 
three  hours  after  the  shutter’s  click.  All  the  interven¬ 
ing  steps  take  place  in  your  own  darkroom,  where 
costs  are  lowest,  with  only  minor  departures  from 
regular  black-and-white  darkroom  routine. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.Y, 
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New  Sunday  Edition 
Not  an  Easy  Project 

By  ^  .  C.  Todd 

(Circulation  Director,  Gar>'  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune 


The  Gary  Post-Trihitne  has 
l)een  through  the  problem  of 
origination  and  development  of 
a  Sunday  edition  during  the  last 
eight  years. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  rea¬ 
sons  a  successful  six-day  publica¬ 
tion  found  to  induce  taking  on 
the  burden  of  a  Sunday  edition. 
I  will  list  some  of  these  which 
most  influenced  us: 

Service  to  Merchants — Mon¬ 
day  store  hours,  changed  shop¬ 
ping  practices,  industrial  pay 
periods. 

Service  to  subscribers — Satur¬ 
day  sports  events,  Sunday  fea¬ 
tures,  added  reading  time  on 
Sundays. 

Competition  —  Metropolitan 
and  neighboring  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  and  their  invasion  into 
the  vacuum  we  had  left  for  them 
on  Sunday. 

Profit — Additional  linage  to  be 
gained.  Also  higher  retail  price 
to  be  had  for  Sunday. 

Prestige — The  “big  town” 
image  to  be  created.  We  were  the 
largest  town  in  the  United 
States  with  no  Sunday  edition. 

Our  next  move  was  to  study 
the  experiences  of  some  of  the 
other  dailies  which  had  taken  the 
same  step  recently.  These  news¬ 
papers  were  from  scattered 
areas  and  included  the  Sarita 
Ana  (Calif.)  Register,  the 
Lebanon  (Pa.)  News,  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News  and 
the  Racine  Journal-Times  and 
Bulletin.  We  found  their  experi¬ 
ences  followed  a  definite  pattern 
in  which  there  had  been  a  less 
generous  and  helpful  attitude  by 
advertisers  than  had  been  ex¬ 
pected;  there  had  been  a  tend¬ 
ency  on  the  part  of  a  minority  of 
readers  to  object  to  a  forced 
combination ;  production  costs 
had  generally  run  higher  than 
anticipated.  In  spite  of  these 
difliculties  all  were  of  the  opinion 
that  more  had  been  gained  than 
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Al  Taylor's  MtOVCN 
Coin  Oporatod  Nowstands. 

Coin-Trolled  Equip.  Corp. 

11486  Hart  St.. 
North  Hollywood,  ColH. 


lost  and  were  proceeding  with 
the  development  of  their  project. 

.Siturday  (Continued 

Among  the  problems  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  was  the  dropping  or 
continuance  of  the  Saturday  edi¬ 
tion.  We  found  that  Saturday 
staffs  in  most  all  departments 
would  be  required  to  prepare  for 
the  Sunday  edition.  Classified 
revenue  would  benefit  from  the 
extra  day.  Also,  because  of  the 
smaller  number  of  pages,  circu¬ 
lation  revenue  for  the  day  is 
much  greater  than  the  news¬ 
print  cost,  in  most  cases  more 
than  covering  the  added  costs  in 
the  other  departments.  Again, 
we  did  not  wish  to  create  another 
vacuum  to  be  serviced  by  radio, 
television  or  outside  news  media. 
These  factors  led  us  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  retention  of  our 
Saturday  edition  was  advisable. 

Because  of  the  proximity  to  a 
metropolitan  area  in  which  four 
comic  sections  are  distributed 
we  found  our  selection  of  comics 
to  be  somewhat  limited.  Of 
course  this  had  always  been 
somewhat  of  a  problem  even 
with  our  daily  comics.  Those 
comics  finally  selected  included 
most  of  those  in  use  in  our  daily 
and  are  more  valuable  because 
of  their  familiarity  if  not  for 
their  national  prominence. 

Finding  the  market  for  Sun¬ 
day  graphic  sections  as  tight  as 
the  comic  field,  we  decided  to 
publish  Panorama,  our  own  local 
magazine.  This  was  preprinted 
and  pre-stuffed  i\nth  our  comics. 
Now  that  we  are  in  our  new 
building  with  added  press  capac¬ 
ity  it  is  printed  as  a  tabloid 
section  of  the  Sunday  paper. 

The  decision  on  a  forced  com¬ 
bination,  a  seven-day  only  home 
delivered  newspaper  was  difficult 
but  was  necessary  because  of  the 
long  developed  Sunday  reading 
habits  of  our  subscribers.  It 
would  have  been  a  financial 
impossibility  to  hold  our  adver¬ 
tisers  in  a  paper  with  only  60 
to  707f  of  the  circulation  of  our 
daily. 

Price  .Set  at  15c 

Finally,  a  decision  on  price 
was  made.  We  added  10c  for 
weekly  home  delivery  and  made 
the  newstand  price  15c,  which  is 
5c  under  that  charged  by  outside 
Sunday  papers. 


Promotion  was  built  around 
the  slogan  “Growing  with  the 
Gary  Area — Now  Seven  Days.” 
Billboards,  never  before  utilized 
by  our  newspaper,  were  rented; 
bus  signs,  truck  signs,  bumper 
cards  and  retail  dealer  signs 
were  printed;  carrier  buttons 
were  made  up;  area  newspaper 
ad  space  was  purchased. 

Inside  our  newspaper  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  had  been 
building  up  a  strong  group  of 
serialized  features  on  local  prob¬ 
lems.  Several  of  these  dealt  with 
the  schools.  Special  emphasis 
had  been  given  to  area  news  and 
area  features  during  the  weeks 
prior  to  the  institution  of  the 
Sunday  paper. 

Announcement  of  the  new 
Sunday  paper  was  made  on  the 
Monday  prior  to  the  first  publi¬ 
cation. 

Steps  were  taken  to  acquaint 
our  employes  with  the  reasons 
for  the  step.  Departmental  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  to  make  detailed 
explanations  and  to  ask  their 
co-operation  and  suggestions. 

Completely  detailed  explana¬ 
tions  and  instructions  were 
delivered  to  each  newspaperboy 
and  his  parents. 

We  think  we  turned  out  quite 
a  good  product  and  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  improve  it.  We  have 
added  Family  Weekly  while 
strengthening  our  local  maga¬ 
zine.  Our  tv  section  has  been 
expanded  and  has  gone  a  long 
way  to  free  our  subscribers  from 
the  necessity  of  purchasing  an 
outside  listing.  Our  sports  sec¬ 
tion,  business  news  pages  and 
Women’s  World  are  well  received 
by  our  readers. 

The  first  reader  reaction  from 
the  majority  of  our  subscribers 
was  good.  The  great  blow  to  us 
was  the  sharp  reaction  to  the 
forced  combination  exhibited  by 
a  very  vocal  minority  of  our 
readers.  A  definite  program  was 
undertaken  by  some  groups  to 
force  us  to  change  our  stand. 
We  were  deluged  with  letters, 
phone  calls  and  personal  delega¬ 
tions.  At  the  peak,  our  loss  on 
home  delivery  stood  at  6200  or 
1395 .  This  was  offset  by  a  3200 
increase  in  street  sales  for  a  net 
loss  of  3000  or  d'/t.  We  consoled 
ourselves  with  the  thought  that 
a  10c  per  w’eek  price  raise  itself 
would  have  brought  something 
of  the  same  loss. 

Froniolion  Offsets  Objections 

A  vigorous  promotion  program 
was  going  on  during  the  worst  of 
the  storm.  This  was  redoubled 
during  the  next  several  years. 
Our  lost  circulation  total  was 
regained  in  the  following  five 
months.  We  found  that  many  of 
our  stops  ivere  from  persons 
coerced  by  neighbors.  These  per¬ 
sons  were  glad  to  come  back  as 


soon  as  the  heat  was  removed. 
Even  today,  though,  we  have  a 
few  who  remain  non-subscribers, 
giving  as  their  reason,  “That 
Sunday  paper.”  In  most  cases 
ev'en  these  persons  are  walking 
to  the  comer  each  Sunday  to  pay 
15c  for  the  Post-Tribune. 

For  the  six  years  prior  to  our 
Sunday  paper  our  grrm^dh  per 
year  averaged  1300.  For  the 
following  six  years,  and  includ¬ 
ing  the  first  year  when  we  were 
struggling  to  regain  our  loss, 
our  average  gain  has  been  1700. 
An  even  larger  growth  will  be 
evidenced  in  our  1962  ABC 
report.  We  are  able  to  go  out 
into  the  edges  of  our  growing 
area  since  we  have  a  more 
rounded,  complete  package  to 
offer.  We  have  been  able  to  meet 
competition  successfully. 

In  our  owm  tow-n  w'e  have 
caused  a  4095-  drop  in  the  large 
number  of  Chicago  papers  sold 
on  Sunday,  this  while  our  Post- 
Tribune  circulation  growth  has 
been  1895- . 

The  reaction  of  our  advertisers 
to  the  Sunday  papers  was  not 
immediately  favorable.  They 
may  have  been  frightened  at 
the  vocal  reaction,  and  did  not 
participate  actively  for  some 
time.  Within  the  past  few  years 
this  attitude  is  changed  for  the 
better  and  our  advertising  de¬ 
partments  report  a  considerable 
portion  of  our  increased  adver¬ 
tising  linage  is  attributable  to 
the  Sunday  edition. 


1 

1 


Coleman  to  Write 
Column  for  Soutliam 


Toronto 

Jim  Coleman,  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Jockey  Club,  since 
1952,  has  resigned  that  posi¬ 
tion  to  become  a  general  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Southam  News¬ 
papers. 

One  of  the  best-knowm  sports 
columnist  in  Canada,  he  started 
new’spaper  w'ork  in  1931  with 
the  Winnipeg  Tribune.  For  the 
last  five  years  he  has  written  a 
weekly  sports  column  for  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  job  with  the  Jockey  || 
Club. 


‘Kane  County  Farmer’ 
Added  as  Supplement 

The  .Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon- 
News  has  included  as  a  regular 
supplement  every  other  Monday, 
the  Kane  County  Farmer,  offi¬ 
cial  21-year  old  publication  of 
the  Kane  County  Farm  and 
Home  Bureau. 

For  the  initial  edition,  the  ' 
Beacon-New's  published  649 
inches  of  advertising  for  38  ad- 
vertisers,  using  16  tabloid  pages. 
Heretofore,  the  Farmer  aver¬ 
aged  143  inches  of  advertising 
in  its  eight-page  edition. 
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Copley  Aids 
Press  South 
Of  Border 

Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

The  unveiling:  of  a  booklet 
describing:  a  technical  assistance 
mission  to  Latin  America  and  a 
new  insig:ht  into  space  reporting' 
were  highlights  of  a  three-day 
seminar  which  ended  here  May 
13. 

The  mission  was  described  by 
Howard  B.  Taylor,  manager  and 
director  of  the  Copley  Editorial- 
Training  Program,  who  has  just 
returned  from  his  fourth  trip  • 

abroad  to  supervise  the  modemi-  ^  Rigler  Elected 

zation  of  newspapers.  r  i  •  c 

The  space  age  address  was  by  *  «  Ltiucalioil  S»ociety 
Eugene  Patterson,  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution. 

Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Patterson 
were  among  the  speakers  at  the 
Copley  Newspapers  Seminar  for 
Editorial  Executives  in  La  Casa 
del  Zorro,  a  desert  resort  lodge. 

More  than  40  executives  of  the 
15  Copley  daily  newspapers  of 
Illinois  and  California  attended. 


speaker,  said  the  space  age  has 
opened  a  new  field  of  journalism 
calling  for  special  talents  in 
reporting.  He  said  space  report¬ 
ing  calls  for  stories  that  reflect 
the  poetic  excitement  of  space 
flight  if  man’s  conquest  of  it  is 
to  be  meaning:ful  to  newspaper 
readers. 

In  describing  his  coverage  of 
major  news  stories  at  Cape 
Canaveral,  Mr.  Patterson  said 
the  pioneer  flights  of  astronauts 
Alan  Shepard  and  John  Glenn 
are  great  milestones  in  man’s 
progp-ess. 

“The  press  should  be  the  cut¬ 
ting  edge  of  history,’’  he  said. 
“It  needs  to  be  ahead  of  its 
readers  or  the  press  will  fade  as 
an  influence.’’ 


Delaware,  Ohio 

Two  chang:es  in  membership 
of  the  American  Society  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  School  Administrators 
have  been  announced  by  ASJSA 
President  Verne  E.  Edw^ards  Jr. 
of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

Prof.  Frank  C.  Rigler,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  department  at  Texas 
Woman’s  University,  was  elected 
without  a  dissenting  vote  in  a 
mail  ballot  of  the  membership 
during  May. 

Effective  June  1,  the  ASJSA 
Executive  Council  accepted  the 
resigmation  of  Prof.  Richard  J. 
A.  Struck,  department  chairman 
at  Oklahoma  City  University. 

The  Society  now-  has  62  ac¬ 
tive  members  in  32  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  and 
three  foreigpi  members. 

• 

Vancouver  Province 
Runs  Fashion  Show 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

The  Queen  Elizabeth  Theatre 
was  packed  for  the  windup  of  the 
second  annual  teenage  fashion 
show  sponsored  by  the  l’«w- 
couver  Province.  Contestants 
had  to  make  all  their  owm  outfits. 
They  won  points  on  sewing 
ability  as  well  as  fashion  sense 
and  then  had  to  model  their 
production.  Beatty  Runcie,  fash¬ 
ion  editor,  org:anized  the  contest 
with  the  co-operation  of  teachers 
in  the  27  participating  schools. 
• 

Distaff  Winners 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Joan  Hagerty,  Elizabeth  Daily 
Journal,  w'on  first  prize  in  the 


Style  (Jianges 

Mr.  Taylor  described  the  style 
changes  at  La  Prensa  Libre,  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica.  The  booklet 
showed  before  and  after  pages 
of  the  newspaper  operate  by 
Andres  Borrase,  director-man¬ 
ager. 

Previous  excursions  for  the 
same  purpose  were  taken  by  Mr. 

Taylor  in  each  of  the  last  three 
years  under  an  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  instituted  by  James  S. 

Copley,  chairman  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  Copley  Press,  Inc. 

Mr.  Copley  wras  host  at  the 
seminar. 

In  1959  Mr.  Taylor  super¬ 
vised  the  revamping  of  the 
Manila  Times,  the  Manila  Daily 
Mirror  and  Taliba,  which  is 
printed  in  Tagalog.  The  news¬ 
papers  are  operated  by  Joaquin 
Roces,  publisher  and  general 
manager. 

In  1960  Mr.  Taylor  performed 
the  same  mission  at  La  Prensa 
Grafica  in  San  Salvador,  El 
Salvador.  That  newspaper  is 
owned  by  Jose  Dutriz,  editor  and 
publisher. 

In  1961,  Mr.  Taylor  super¬ 
vised  the  revamping  of  five 

newspapers  in  Chile  operated  by  . . ^  . . .  ^ .  . . 

Ag:ustin  Edwards.  They  are  El  newsw-riting  competition  of  the 
Mercurio,  La^  Segunda  and  Las  New  Jersey  Association  of  Daily 
Ultimas  Noticias,  all  published  Newspaper  Women  for  a  story 
in  Santiago,  and  El  Mercurio 
and  La  Estrella,  both  published 
in  Valparaiso. 


Court  Group 
Says  Reports 
Are  Adequate 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Most  of  Iowa’s  district  judges 
and  county  attorneys  believe  the 
“press”  does  an  adequate  job  of 
reporting  news  about  the  courts, 
a  State  University  of  Iowa  study 
has  found. 

But  more  than  half  of  them 
feel  that  reporters  are  only  oc¬ 
casionally  well  enough  informed 
about  legal  procedures  to  deal 
with  court  matters. 

Findings  of  the  study  were  re¬ 
ported  by  Rod  Gelatt,  assistant 
to  the  director  of  the  SUI 
School  of  Journalism.  The  sur¬ 
vey  was  conducted  recently 
among  members  of  the  Iowa 
County  Attorneys  Association 
and  Iowa  District  Judges  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

,Mr.  Gelatt  said  75  percent  of 
the  judges  and  71  percent  of 
the  attorneys  indicated  they 
thought  the  press  always  or  fre¬ 
quently  did  an  adequate  job  of 
reporting  news  about  court  mat¬ 
ters  w^hich  concern  tbe  average 
citizen. 

60  percent  of  the  county  at¬ 
torneys  and  43  percent  of  the 


judges  felt  that  reporters  with 
whom  they  had  worked  were 
“seldom”  or  “never”  adequately 
informed  about  legal  procedures. 

Slightly  more  than  half  of 
them  also  thought  the  press 
generally  provides  more  ne'ws  of 
“some  kinds  of  court  develop¬ 
ments  than  is  necessary.” 
Among  these  they  listed  news 
stories  about  criminal  trials, 
“sensationalism,”  and  stories  of 
domestic  relations  cases. 

Hov*  Courts  Operate 

A  third  of  the  Iowa  judges 
and  two-fifths  of  the  county  at¬ 
torneys  thought  the  press  gives 
less  attention  to  some  court  mat¬ 
ters  than  the  average  citizen 
should  have.  They  suggested 
more  coverage  of  civil  cases, 
routine  happenings,  and  stories 
“that  deal  with  the  court  sys¬ 
tem — so  people  have  a  better 
appreciation  how  the  courts 
operate,”  or  “better  understand 
their  duties  as  citizens.” 

The  sur\ey  indicated  over¬ 
whelming  opposition  among 
both  judges  and  county  at¬ 
torneys  against  relaxing  Canon 
35,  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  ban  on  courtroom  photogra¬ 
phy  or  tape  recording.  Opposi¬ 
tion  was  72  percent  and  82  per¬ 
cent  against  courtroom  photog¬ 
raphy,  motion  pictures,  tape  re¬ 
cording,  or  direct  broadcasts. 


Space  Age  Reporting 
Mr.  Patterson,  keynote 


entitled  “Welfare  Life  of  Ease.” 
Other  winners  were:  features — 
Barbara  Spector,  Asbury  Park- 
Press;  makeup  —  Margaret 
Vance,  Newark  News,  for 
religion  pages. 


3:2  Folder  for  Hoe  Colormatic* 

...  is  fully  proven  in  actual  service  .  .  .  gives 
you  an  attractive,  uniform  product  .  . .  lets  you 
correct  fold  while  press  is  running  . . .  features 
adjustable  pinpoint  cam  and  folding  blades, 
sturdy  cast  iron  construction  of  folding  cylin¬ 
der,  and  solid  forged  steel  cutting  cylinder  to 
take  heavy  loads  .  .  .  maintenance  is  simple 
.  .  .  speed  is  70,000  PPH.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc. 
910  East  138th  Street.  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 
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PROMOTION 

Facts  About  Data 
And  Digging  It  Out 

By  George 


The  newspaper  industry  has 
done  something  about  the  image 
of  its  research.  A  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  1960  NNPA  Con¬ 
vention  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  re¬ 
ported  that  advertisers  and 
agencies  took  a  somewhat  dim 
view  of  surveys  and  studies 
prepared  by  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry,  and  considered  them  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  efforts  of  other 
media. 

The  association  of  promotion 
and  research  executives  decided 
right  then  and  there  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  And,  in  true  re¬ 
search  fashion,  they  decided  to 
start  by  making  a  survey.  An  ar¬ 
rangement,  financed  by  NNPA, 
was  made  with  Dr.  Paul  J. 
Deutschmann  of  the  Communi¬ 
cations  Research  Center  of 
Michigan  State  University. 
When  Dr.  Deutschmann  went 
to  Costa  Rica  to  set  up  a  Latin 
American  mass  communications 
program  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Ford  Foundation,  Dr.  Bruce 
W.  Westley  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  took  over  the  effort. 

A  unique  six-man  research 
team  did  the  actual  field  work 
and  the  writing  of  the  case  re¬ 
ports.  Their  backgrounds  rep¬ 
resent  an  interesting  combina¬ 
tion  of  practical  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience,  extensive  academic 
training,  and  current  research 
activity  in  mass  communica¬ 
tions.  Their  positions  range 
from  reporter,  city  editor  and 
wire  service  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents,  through  advertising  sales¬ 
man,  research  manager,  and 
editor-publisher.  Five  of  the  six 
have  completed  their  Ph.D.  de¬ 


gree,  and  are  currently  located 
at  five  different  universities. 

Two  years  later,  to  the  month, 
their  findings  were  released  at 
another  promotion  convention, 
boiled  down  into  64  pages  from 
the  original  134  page  report,  by 
a  committee  headed  by  Newell 
Meyer,  Milivaukee  Journal  re¬ 
search  dii’ector.  The  report, 
“Newspaper  Research,  U.S.A.” 
is  now  available  to  advertisers 
and  their  agencies. 

The  study  shows  that  the  170 
newspapers  in  the  sample  re¬ 
ported  carrying  out  more  than 
700  separate  studies  in  one  year. 
Between  40  and  50  percent  of 
all  U.  S.  newspapers  are  prob¬ 
ably  regularly  engaging  in  re¬ 
search  of  some  sort.  A  great 
variation,  however,  is  found 
within  size  categories.  In  the 
largest  group,  the  number  of 
studies  reported  for  one  year 
ranges  from  none  to  one  paper 
which  performed  more  than  70 
major  studies  and  more  than 
450  minor  studies.  Smaller  pa¬ 
lmers  reported  an  average  of  1.6 
studies  each,  medium-sized  pa¬ 
pers  averaged  2.5,  and  the 
larger  papers  showed  an  av¬ 
erage  of  8.8  studies  iier  year. 

Research  expenditures  also 
varied  immensely,  according  to 
the  report.  One  newspaper 
showed  a  budget  in  excess  of 
$750,000  for  research  in  1960; 
five  reported  expenditures  ex¬ 
ceeding  $250,000.  Average  ex¬ 
penditures  ranged  from  15 
cents  per  subscriber  among 
smaller  papers  to  25  cents 
among  the  largest. 

A  total  of  $5,000,000  was 
spent  in  1960  by  the  217  report¬ 
ing  newspapers,  with  the  indus¬ 
try-wide  total  obviously  higher. 

.Advertising  Benefits 

Research  by  newspapers  is 
almost  entirely  dedicated  to  im¬ 
mediate  and  practical  goals, 
with  most  of  it  concerned  with 
data  useful  to  the  sale  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  Distribution  studies 
and  other  services  to  advertisers 
account  for  about  one-fifth  of 
all  studies  listed,  and  consumer 
ineference  studies  accounting 
for  another  fifth.  Market  sur¬ 
veys  and  readership  studies  ac¬ 
count  for  about  one-eighth  each, 
and  studies  of  audience  com¬ 
position  make  up  about  one- 
tenth. 

National  advertising  consist¬ 
ently  ranks  at  the  top  of  depart¬ 


ments  making  the  greatest  use  he  has  never  been  able  to  sign 
of  research,  and  the  larger  the  to  a  firm  contract.  He’ll  be 
jiaper,  the  more  use  is  dominated  happy  to  keep  the  gentlemen’s 
by  the  ad  departments.  agreement  they  have  had  be- 

The  industry,  according  to  tween  them  for  32  years.  Not  a 
“Research  U.S.A.,’’  shows  little  single  Music  Festival  has  l\ad 


consensus  concerning  the  func¬ 
tions  or  attitudes  concerning  re¬ 
search.  “Promoting  the  news¬ 
paper’’  and  “learning  about  our 
strengths  and  weaknesses”  lead 
the  list  of  functions  serv'ed. 

The  “typical”  attitude  as¬ 
serts  that  research  has  unique 
value,  is  no  luxury,  and  should 
pursue  practical  goals. 

The  study  also  reports  that 
newspapers  seldom  use  contem- 
poiary  research  methods  and 
modern  data  processing,  and 
that  the  reduction  of  data  by 
statistical  techniques  more  ad¬ 
vanced  than  simple  averages  is 
rare. 

The  original  purpose  of  the 
study,  stated  by  Dr.  Deutsch¬ 
mann  back  in  1960,  was  “to  de¬ 
scribe  and  evaluate  newspaper 
research  activities.” 

It  seems  he  found  what  he 
was  searching  for.  And  it  ain’t 
half  bad. 

*  *  * 

THE  Ml  SIC  MAN 

Looking  in  on  a  man  who  as 
a  matter  of  record  has  presented 
nearly  150,000  musical  artists, 
amateur  and  professional  enter¬ 
tainers  to  audiences  totalling 
nearly  3,000,000  in  32  outdoor 
spectacles  prompts  some  mis¬ 
givings. 

One  might  easily  expect  to 
find  a  harried  individual  wdth 
nerv'es  worn  to  a  fine  edge  of 
irritability  by  the  pressure  of 
detail  and  dealings  with  a  long 
parade  of  temperamental  artists. 

Add  the  mental  note  that  this 
man  already  has  his  bets  down 
with  the  weather  man — at  odds 
of  3  chances  in  100 — against  be¬ 
ing  rained  out  Aug.  18  for  the 
33rd  annual  performance  of  the 
spectacle  he  will  stage  for  an 
estimated  65,000  persons  in  Chi¬ 
cago’s  vast  stadium.  Soldiers 
Field.  It  would  not  surprise  you 
to  find  he  had  developed  a  nerv¬ 
ous  tic  or  begun  biting  his  nails. 

How'ever,  with  this  precon¬ 
ceived  image  firmly  in  mind  you 
would  be  certain  to  w’alk  right 
past  Philip  Maxw^ell,  director  of 
the  Chicagoland  Music  Festival 
sponsored  by  Chicago  Tribune 
Charities  Inc.,  The  Tribune’s 
director  of  editorial  promotions 
qualifies  easily  as  the  man  least 
fitting  the  description  of  a  wor¬ 
ried  and  wearied  impresario. 

Ten  minutes  with  Phil  Max- 
w'ell  wdll  confirm  he  is  one  of 
that  small  and  fortunate  group 
who  are  paid  for  doing  exactly 
what  they  most  love  to  do.  For 
him  that  is  working  with  music 
and  young  people. 

The  weather  man,  he  admits, 
is  one  vital  member  of  the  cast 
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to  be  postponed  and  only  three 
times  have  crowds  been 
sprinkled  by  show’ers. 

Chicagoland  Music  Festival  is 
the  nation’s  largest  and  oldest 
new’spaper-sponsored  spectacle 
of  its  kind.  It  has  clock^  more 
than  2,739,000  paid  admissions 
at  the  turnstiles  since  its  first 
in  1930,  when  nearly  150,000 
persons  overwhelmed  ticket 
takers  to  swarm  the  stands  and 
spill  ov'er  onto  the  field.  | 

Top  Headliners 

Over  the  years  guest  stars  to 
highlight  performances  each 
year  of  some  5,000  young  hope¬ 
fuls  in  the  vocal,  instrumental, 
band  and  baton  competitions 
have  included  many  of  the  great 
names  of  the  music  and  enter¬ 
tainment  fields  —  Rosa  Raisa, 
Lawrence  Tibbett,  Rise  Stevens, 
Richard  Tucker,  A1  Jolson,  Bob 
Hope,  Frankie  Avalon.  Almost 
as  numerous  have  been  young 
unknowns  for  whom  wdnning 
Festival  competitions  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  springboard  to  fame. 

Star  billing  for  the  1962 
Music  Festival,  Director  Max¬ 
well  announces  with  relish,  will 
got  to  Robert  Merrill,  Metro-  ( 
politan  and  lyric  opera  baritone; 
Phyllis  Diller,  coloratura  turned 
zany  comedienne;  and  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Boys  Chorus,  under  the 
direction  of  Eduardo  Caso. 

Despite  his  convenient  liaison 
with  the  weather  man,  the  di¬ 
rector  finds  each  year’s  show 
brings  its  share  of  headaches. 
There  are  thousands  of  details 
any  one  of  which  could  go 
wrong,  in  addition  to  the 
weather.  There  was  the  year  500 
soldiers  were  to  charge  onto  the 
field  in  a  tribute  to  Gen.  Phil 
Sheridan  behind  a  man  dressed 
as  Sheridan  riding  a  white 
horse.  Mistaking  a  restraining 
“Whoa”  for  his  cue  “Go,”  Gen¬ 
eral  Sheridan  stormed  tri¬ 
umphantly  into  the  spotlights 
in  the  middle  of  a  Hallelujah 
chorus. 

But  for  Director  Maxwell  the 
high  points  and  satisfactions  far 
outweigh  the  problems. 

♦  *  ♦ 

TRADE  DEAL  —  A  special  8- 
page  section  for  radio  station 
WIBG,  prepared  by  Jake  Weiner 
of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News 
promotion  department,  w'as  part 
of  a  reciprocal  promotion  pro¬ 
gram.  The  station  sends  out 
1,000  copies  of  the  section  to 
agencies.  Two  previous  sections 
were  prepared  for  station 
WFIL. 

*  *  « 

BIG  TIP  —  A  new  folder  pro- 
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duced  by  the  Xew  Y'ork  Mirror 
tells  of  the  paper’s  lead  in  hotel 
and  restaurant  advertising  for 
three  years.  Front  page  of  the 
folder  shows  a  table  place  set¬ 
ting,  sticking  out  from  under 
the  plate  is  a  die-cut  ten  dollar 
bill.  The  Mirror’s  impressive 
line-up  of  columnists  is  given  as 
the  reason  for  the  lead  in  the 
classification.  Copy  is  by  Don 
Garson,  art  by  Frank  Lamac- 
chia. 

*  «  « 

CONGRATUL.A.TIONS  —  The 
Sow  FrunriHCo  \rws-Ciill  Bul¬ 
letin  ran  a  full-page  promotion 
ad  congratulating  the  Chronicle 
on  its  E&P  First  Prize  for 
Newspaper  Research,  reprinting 
the  Chronicle  news  story  of  the 
presentation.  Under  the  “Con¬ 
gratulations,”  it  listed  the  clas¬ 
sifications  in  the  Chronicle  study 
in  which  the  News-Call  Bulletin 
came  in  first  in  San  Francisco. 

*  *  * 

WORKING  WOMEN— Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Detroit  Netvs,  work¬ 
ing  women  in  the  market  com¬ 
prise  a  billion  dollar  market. 
To  tell  the  story  of  their  buy¬ 
ing  power,  the  News  has  pub¬ 
lished  an  eight-page  booklet, 
pointing  out  that  40(),()00  women 
working  in  the  Detroit  area 
earn  over  $l-billion  annually, 
spending  more  for  apparel  and 
other  commodities,  and  cannot 
be  reached  effectively  by  radio, 
with  82%  driving  to  work. 

• 

3  Florida  Papers’ 

Publir  Service  Cited 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Winners  of  awards  for  public 
service  in  the  1961  contests 
among  Florida  newspapers  w’ere 
the  Miami  Herald,  Palm  Beach 
Post-Times  and  Fort  Lauderdale 
News. 

Juanita  Greene  of  Miami  was 
cited  for  her  Islandia  series;  the 
Post-Times  staff  for  stories 
about  migrant  w'orkers;  William 
A.  Mullen  of  the  New’s  for  a 
profile  of  communism. 

Other  firsts  were  awarded  as 
follows  by  the  Florida  Daily 
Newspaper  Association  and 
Florida  AP  Association:  spot 
news  —  Miami  News  (Haines 
Colbert  and  Sanford  Schnier), 
Pompano  Beach  Sun-Sentinel 
(Dick  Powers  and  George 
Owen) ;  features — Tampa  Trib¬ 
une  (Tom  O’Connor)  and  Clear¬ 
water  Sun  (Eric  Atkins). 

Depth  reporting — Miami  News 
(A1  Volker) ;  sports  —  Miami 
Herald  (Edwin  Pope) ;  pictures 
— Miami  News  (David  Cupp), 
Orlando  Star  (C!harles  Foley) 
and  Miami  Herald  (John 
Walther) ;  editorials  —  Daytona 
Beach  Journal  (Mabel  Norris 
^  Rwse) ;  page  one  makeup  — 
Miami  News,  Pensacola  News 
and  Pompano  Beach  Sun-Senti¬ 
nel. 


-pv-i  ,  Tk  1  editor,  photography,  for  the  In- 

ternational  Harvester’s  Com- 
J  pany’s  publications  Harvester 
k  ■  13  1  •  World  and  Today,  “The  Edi- 

.rVl  JVOCll0Sl0r  torial  Concept  in  Photos.” 

Paul  Herron,  editor,  Potomac 
T  Magazine  of  the  Washington 

I  jlftT.fi  iliX.130riS  Post,  “Rebirth  of  the  Local 
^  Magazine.” 

J.  R.  Cominsky,  publisher  and  Kenneth  D.  Rhone,  editor  of 
board  chairman  of  the  Satur-  Grit  Publishing  Company, 


day  Review  who  was  a  newspa¬ 
per  city  editor  at  the  age  of  25, 
w’ill  discuss  “The  Magazine 
Revolution  and  The  Newspaper” 
at  the  3rd  Rochester  Photo  Con¬ 
ference,  Sept.  9-13. 

A  graduate  of  the  University 


“Grit’s  Experience  with  W’eb 
Offset.” 

The  conference  registration 
fee  is  $100.  Information  on  con¬ 
ference  registration,  w’hich  is 
limited  to  250,  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  NPPA-Rochester 


Joseph  A.  Burns 

Burns  for  Byrnes 
In  Trib  Promotion 


of  Rochester,  he  began  his  news- 

paper  career  with  the  Rochester  A'^nue,  Rochester  7,  New  York. 
Democrat  &  Chronicle. 

More  than  200  new’spaper  and  ^  Are  Appointed 

magazine  executives  are  ex-  To  NIS  Committee 

i)ected  to  attend  the  Rochester  sir  tt  j-  ui- 

‘  ,  j  t  j  *  1  _•  Clarence  W .  Harding,  public 

conference,  devoted  to  exploring  ,  .  j-  t  o 


Chicago  photojournalism. 

Joseph  A.  Burns,  who  in  1940  other  speakers  will  be: 
joined  the  Chicago  Tribune  as  a  r' 

^  u  j-  •  Tom  Fesperman,  mana 

member  of  the  merchandising 


Clarence  W^  Harding,  public 

conference,  devoted  to  exploring 

management-level  problems  in  Tribune,  has  been 


^  •„  V  named  chairman  of  the  ANPA 

Other  speakers  will  be:  New’spaper  Information  Service 

Tom  Fesperman,  managing  Committee, 
itor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Other  members  of  the  com- 


Hisricinn  nf  sho  arivoi-  cditor  of  thc  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Other  members  of  the  com- 

■  ,  f  L  Ki,  '  Obscrrer,  “Fine  Photos,  Utiliza-  mittee  will  be  Otto  A.  Silha,  vice- 

tising  department,  has  been  ..  .  , 

appointed  manager  of  the  news-  ^  president  and  business  manager 

onri  Herbert  Brucker,  editor  of  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 

department  ^  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  Tribune,  and  Irvin  S.  Taubkin, 

■  .  ,  SI-  ’‘Journalism  Education.”  promotion  director  of  the  New 

This  was  announced  by  VV .  C.  Whitley  Austin,  president  and  York  Times.  All  three  committee 
Kurz,  vicepresident  of  the  Trib-  p^jitor,  Salina  (Kans.)  Journal,  members  are  past  presidents  of 
une  Compai^  and  director  of  “Egghead  Pictures  and  Four-  the  National  Newspaper  Promo- 
sales  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Letter  Words.”  tion  Association. 

As  of  July  1,  Mr.  Burns  will  jjey  prince,  research  director. 


sales  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

As  of  July  1,  Mr.  Burns  will 


tion  Association. 


succeed  W.  Jerome  Byrnes  who  American  Newspaper  Publish-] 
is  retiring  June  30  as  manager  ers  Association  Laboratory, 
of  the  promotion  and  publicity  “Electronics  and  Modern  Equip-  ' 
department  after  36  years  of  ment.” 


service  w’ith  the  newspaper. 


Ray  Mackland,  director.  Press 


Joe  Burns  for  the  past  12  and  Publications  Service,  U.  S. 
years  has  been  a  partner  in  Fitz-  Information  Agency. 


Patrick  Associates,  Pacific  coast  John  Denson,  editor  of  Neiv 
advertising  representatives  of  York  Herald  Tribune,  “The 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  New  York  Herald-Tribune  Story.” 

News,  Philadelphia  Diquirer  and  Vincent  S.  Jones,  executive 
Metropolitan  Sunday  News-  editor  of  Gannett  Newspapers, 
papers.  For  the  last  eight  years,  “Importance  of  the  Picture  Edi- 
he  has  managed  the  firm’s  San  tor.” 


Sogre:;! 
it  rates 
a  bright 
new  label 


Francisco  office. 


Richard  E.  Cooney,  assistant 


During  World  War  II,  he  w’as  production  director,  Minneapolis 
a  tank  company  commander  in  Star  &  Tribune,  “Quality  Con- 
Europe.  He  also  served  as  aide-  trol  in  Photo  Reproduction.” 
de-camp  to  the  commanding  gen-  William  B.  Stapleton,  director 
eral  of  the  division.  At  the  end  of  Graphic  Arts,  Miami  (Fla.) 
of  the  w’ar  he  was  assigned  to  Herald,  “Why  So  Many  Cam- 
General  Marshall’s  office  in  eras?” 


Washington  and  was  discharged 
from  there  as  a  captain. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 


versity  of  Missouri  School  of  Shoestring.” 


Charles  L.  Gray,  production 
manager,  Fairbanks  (Alaska) 
Daily  News-Miner,  “Color  on  a 


Journalism,  class  of  1940. 

They  Like  the  W  ork 
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A  PREPRINT  HAS  NINE  LIVES  (OR 

MORE)  —  This  Preprint,  prepared 
for  Ballantine  Beer  by  W'm.  Esty 
Co.,  Inc.,  teas  successful  because  of 
the  many  ways  it  was  used.  After  a 
Preprint  has  hit  its  market  with 
the  impact  of  magazine  quality 
color  in  daily  newspapers,  it’s  the 
“after-image”  that  counts.  Leading 


Warren  L.  Rhodes,  head  of  color  in  daily  newspapers,  it’s  the 
the  Graphic  Arts  Research  De-  “after-image”  that  counts.  Leading 
partment,  Rochester  Institute  advertisers,  like  Ballantine,  have 


ff  tfit?  rr  I  n.  Technology,  “Development  in 

San  Antonio,  Tex.  Offset  and  Roto.” 


used  advance  printing  over-runs  as 
counter  cards. window  banners, trail 


Thirty-one  members  of  the  James  M.  Godbold,  director  displays,  recipe  book  covers,  trade 
Thomas  Jefferson  High  School  of  photogi-aphy,  National  Geo- 

journalism  class  took  a  on^ay  graphic  Magazine  “U  impact  of  the'ir  color  newlpaper 

fling  at  meeting  a  daily’s  dead-  ocrity  Good  Enough?  program.  With  Preprints  you  can 

lines — in  the  newsroom  and  on  Lloyd  E.  Varden,  professor  mVi.  your  markets  hit.  them  hard 


ning  at  meeting  a  aaiiy  s  aeaa-  ocriry  uooa  r^nougn;  program.  With  Preprints  you  can 

lines — in  the  newsroom  and  on  Lloyd  E.  Varden,  professor  pick  your  markets,  hit  them  hard 
the  beats — with  the  San  Antonio  of  the  Department  of  Graphics,  and  coordinate  creative  material  for 
News  editorial  staff.  Their  ver-  Columbia  University,  “What’s  “after-image.”  For  information 
diet,  as  voiced  by  one  of  them:  Ahead  in  Photography.”  write:  PREPRINT  CORP.,  305  E. 

“I  like  it.”  Angus  McDougall,  associate  i^th,  Street,  New  York. 


Angus  McDougall,  associate  iSth  Street,  New  York. 
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Books  Of 9  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

Mi  .  *  .  ' 

“Innovation  in  Marketing” 
(McGraw-Hill),  by  Theodore 
Levitt,  a  faculty  member  of  the 
Harvard  Business  School,  gives 
some  new  perspectives  for  profit 
and  growth. 

•  «  « 

A  “General  Catalogue  of 
UNESCO  publications  and 
UNESCO  -  Sponsored  Publica¬ 
tions”  has  been  issued  for  $1. 
It  contains  more  than  2,500  en¬ 
tries.  These  publications  are  is¬ 
sued  in  many  languages  to  dis¬ 
seminate  knowledge  throughout 
the  world.  (Address:  UNESCO, 
Distribution  Division,  Docu¬ 
ments  and  Publications  Service, 
Place  de  Fontenoy,  Paris  7, 
France) . 

•  *  « 

“Telling  The  Good  News”  is 
a  public  relations  handbook  for 
churches  (Concordia  Publishing 
House,  St.  Louis,  18,  Mo.  $2.50). 
The  book  tells  how  a  church  can 
advertise  successfully  and  how 
it  can  attain  better  press  rela¬ 
tions.  Many  Lutheran  leaders 
are  contributors  to  the  book. 

*  ♦  « 

W.  A.  Swanberg,  author  of 
“Citizen  Hearst,”  a  biography 
of  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
denied  a  Pulitzer  Prize  (E&P, 
May  12,  page  76),  was  awarded 
the  Frank  Luther  Mott  Award 
by  Kappa  Tau  Alpha,  journal¬ 
ism  scholastic  society,  at  Reno. 
The  award  was  announced  by 
Prof.  A.  L.  Higginbotham,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  organization  and 
head  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nevada. 

*  *  * 

The  Pioneer  Press  Civil  War 
Publishing  Co.  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  a  division  of  the  Demo¬ 
crat  Printing  and  Lithograph¬ 
ing  Co.,  received  the  Southern 
Graphic  Arts  Association’s  high¬ 
est  honor,  the  Gold  Award  for 
“Battles  of  the  Civil  War.” 

♦  *  * 

George  Dorsey,  former  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  News  re¬ 
porter,  is  author  of  “Christo¬ 
pher  of  San  Francisco,”  (Mac¬ 
millan)  biography  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  mayor  and  a  candidate 
for  lieutenant-grovernor  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 
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BEST  IN  SHOW— Charles  W.  Car- 
roll,  photodirector  of  the  New 
Kensington  (Pa.)  Daily  Dispatch, 
won  the  Mickey  Schella  Memorial 
Award  of  the  Pennsylvania  Press 
Photographers  Association  for  the 
best  pictures  in  the  Keystone  Press 
competition. 


Hurricane  Carla 
Stories  Win  Prizes 

Houston 

The  Ho^iston  Chronicle  took 
top  honors  in  news  and  the 
Houston  Post  in  features  in  the 
First  City  National  Bank  press 
awards  competition. 

The  Chronicle’s  first  place 
award  of  $500  w'as  for  coverage 
of  Hurricane  Carla,  submitted 
in  the  names  of  Elmer  Bertelsen, 
Bob  Brister,  Chester  Rogers, 
Don  Dickels  and  Zarko  Franks. 

Chronicle  Photographer  Jim 
Morgan  won  first  place  in  the 
photo  news  division  with  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  truck  driver  being 
pulled  from  a  flaming  cab. 

First  place  in  the  feature 
category  w'ent  to  Gayle  McNutt 
and  Leon  Hale  of  the  Post  for 
their  series,  “A  Second  Look  at 
Carla.” 

Marie  Dauplaise  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Press  won  a  $250  second 
prize  for  her  interview  with- 
17-year-old  Carolyn  Lima,  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death  with  a  boyfriend 
for  the  murder  of  a  real  estate 
man. 

Press  Photographer  Jim  Cox 
w’on  second  for  a  hospital  emer¬ 
gency  room  picture. 

• 

To  8-Col.  Format 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

The  Morffantown  Dominion- 
News  Post  will  change  its  for¬ 
mat  from  nine  to  eight  columns 
beginning  June  11.  Column 
width  will  be  11  ems  and  depth 
21  inches.  Classified  also  will 
be  in  eight  columns  wdth  larger 
type. 


Obituary 


Founder  of  2 
Dailies  Dies 


Ch.arles  D.  Watkins,  77,  for¬ 
mer  Associated  Press  newsman 
for  44  years  in  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  Indianapolis,  Albany, 
New  York,  Denver  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  more  recently  with 
the  Department  of  Interior; 
May  24. 

*  «  « 

Claude  Shafer,  84,  cartoon¬ 
ist  for  Cincinnati  newspapers 
for  55  years;  May  24.  He 
started  with  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star  in  1901,  moved  to 
the  Post  the  same  year  and 
worked  briefly  for  the  Enquirer 
25  years  later  before  returning 
to  the  Times-Star  in  1926.  He 
retired  in  1956.  One  of  his  most 
widely  known  cartoon  charac¬ 
ters  was  Old  Man  Crump. 

*  ♦  * 

Albert  L.  Barney,  63,  former 
publisher  of  the  Belvedere 
(Calif.)  Citizen;  May  11. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Ho.mer  Thomas  III,  makeup 
editor  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune;  May  2. 

*  «  « 

Daniel  Lawrence  Lyons,  74, 
chief  turf  editor  of  the  Morning 
Telegraph  and  The  Daily  Racing 
Form  since  1944;  May  22.  He 
started  his  reporting  career  on 
the  New  York  Globe  in  the  early 
1900’s. 

*  *  ♦ 

Frank  Rosen,  63,  aviation 
reporter,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer;  May  19.  A  reporter  on 
the  Inquirer  for  38  years,  in 
recent  years  he  WTote  on  radio, 
labor,  av'iation  and  the  U.S. 
Missile  and  Space  programs.  He 
began  his  newspaper  career  on 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
more  than  40  years  ago  as  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor,  joining  the 
Inquirer  in  1924  as  radio  editor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  O’Hagan,  48,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  York  Centre  Liberal 
Association,  Toronto,  and  a 
former  newspaper  editor;  May 
19.  A  graduate  of  Columbia 
University  School  of  Journalism, 
he  was  once  with  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Record,  editor  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  paper  in  Toron¬ 
to,  editor  of  the  Woodbridge 
(Ont.)  News,  and  editor  of  the 
Times  and  Guide  of  Weston,  Ont. 

V  «  * 

Bennett  Chapple,  83,  a 
former  new'sman  and  steel  execu¬ 
tive;  May  18.  He  reported  the 
assassination  of  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley  while  editor  of  the  Ash¬ 
land  (Wis.)  Daily  Press,  later 
was  a  reporter  in  New  York 
City,  and  following  World  War 
II  became  a  vicepresident  of 
Armco  Steel  Corporation. 
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San  Francisco 

William  D.  Wasson,  90,  who 
founded  Scripps  Newspapers 
here  and  in  Portland,  Ore.,  died 
recently  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Wasson  was  named  by 
E.  W.  Scripps  as  first  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  Neivs,  which 
began  publication  May  29,  1903. 
His  editorship  continued  until 
1908. 

The  long- retired  editor  came 
here  from  the  Portland  Journal, 
which  he  had  founded  previous¬ 
ly  for  Mr.  Scripps. 

Mr.  Wasson  lived  in  Palo 
Alto  and  nearby  Los  Gatos  un¬ 
til  18  months  ago.  Then  he 
moved  to  Los  Angeles  to  live 
with  a  daughter,  Mrs.  George 
K.  Whitworth. 

«  «  * 

William  Herbert  Morton,  92, 
publisher  of  the  Belleville  (Ont.) 
Intelligencer;  May  16.  In  1910, 
he  entered  the  newspaper  field  at 
the  age  of  41  after  operating  a 
cheese  factory.  A  co-owner  and 
business  manager  of  the  Daily 
Belleville  Ontario,  he  bought  out 
his  partner  in  1921,  and  pur¬ 
chased  his  chief  competition,  the 
Belleville  Intelligencer  in  1929, 
combining  both  papers.  Among 
the  surviv'ors  are  a  son.  Dr. 
Gerald  A.  Morton,  vicepresident 
of  the  Ontario  Intelligencer 
Publishing  Company,  and  a 
grandchild,  Myles  H.  Morton, 
the  company’s  accountant. 

*  «  * 

Frank  R.  Morrissey,  78,  an 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  news¬ 
man  since  1921 ;  May  14.  He 
retired  four  years  ago  as  a  copy 
editor.  His  father  was  editor  of 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World 
Herald. 

*  *  ♦ 

Or.mond  V.  Gould,  70,  retired 
publisher  of  Street  &  Smith  Inc.; 
May  21. 

♦  ♦  * 

John  M.  Hogan,  51,  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  photographer  for 
20  years;  May  16.  He  cov'ered 
the  w’ar  between  the  Nationalist 
and  Communist  Chinese  and  was 
assigned  to  the  St.  Louis  Bureau 
in  1949.  Earlier  he  worked  in 
New'  York,  Boston,  Pittsburgh, 
Detroit  and  Columbus,  Ohio. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Raymond  Camp,  54,  former 
hunting  and  fishing  columnist 
for  the  New  York  Times;  May 
19.  He  wrote  the  “Wood,  Field 
and  Stream”  column  for  the 
newspaper  15  years.  Mr.  Camp 
joined  the  Times  in  1930  as  a 
general  assignment  reporter,  and 
began  writing  the  outdoors  col¬ 
umn  in  1937,  which  he  did  until 
1956  when  he  left  the  newspaper. 
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Pupils  Downgrade 
Journalism  Career 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 
A  weakness  in  newspawr- 
hiph  school  relations  is  sur- 
(jested  in  a  teacher  survey  con¬ 
ducted  hy  Gannett  newspai)ers. 

Guitlance  counselors  and 
teachers  of  English  and  jour¬ 
nalism  were  asked:  “What  do 
today’s  hifjh  school  students 
think  about  newsi)ai)er  work  as 
a  possible  cai'eer?” 

Replic's,  most  of  them  indicat¬ 
ing  that  teenaRPrs  no  lonper  re- 
pard  newspaper  work  as  par¬ 
ticularly  plamorous  or  sendce- 
renderiiiR,  are  published  in  the 
May  issue  of  the  Gannett  house 
niapazine. 

Writes  Darrell  L.  Reed,  a  re¬ 
tired  Air  Force  colonel  now 
teachiiiR  English  at  Newburph 
(N.  Y.)  Free  Academy: 

“Recent  observation  and  in- 
vestipation  indicate  that  few 
hiRh  school  students  consider 
newspaper  work  as  a  career  for 
a  variety  of  i-easons.  In  today’s 
practical  woi  ld,  hiph  school  stu¬ 
dents  are  beinp  as  practical  as 
anylwdy  else  when  it  comes  to 
choosinp  a  career.  Most  of  those 
with  the  re<iuii-ed  (lualifications 
are  planninp  on  enterinp  col- 
lepe.  Their  intei  ests  are,  for  the 
boys,  enpineerinp,  mathematics, 
the  sciences  and  business;  for 
the  pirls,  lanpuapes,  business 
and  teachinp. 

“These  are  the  careers  that 
have  Ihmmi  emphasized  over  the 
la.st  few  years  on  television  and 
in  the  mapazines  and  newspa¬ 
pers.  These  are  the  careers  that 
hold  out  the  promise  of  an  as¬ 
sured  future  involvinp  pood  pay, 
travel,  intei  e.st,  and  excitement.” 

DiHtined  Fields 

Writes  John  P.  Janowski, 
puidance  counselor  at  Niapara 
Falls  Hiph  School:  “If  hiph 
school  students  have  their  way, 
newspaper  work  in  peneral  and 
journalism  in  jjarticular  are 
doomed  fields  and  the  only  item 
left  on  the  apenda  is  for  some¬ 
one  to  stop  the  i)resses.  In  short, 
the  world  of  work  involvinp 
newspai)ei-.s  has  little  ajjpeal  to 
today’s  hiph  .school  .students. 

“The  results  of  a  recent  sur¬ 
vey  of  2.')0  collepe-bound  seniors 
conducted  at  Niapara  Falls 
Hiph  School  I'evealed  that  only 
one  student  was  contemplatinp 
a  career  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  or  its  related  fields.  .  .  . 

,  “It  seems  that  the  plamor  of 
newspaper  work  of  the  ’30s  no 
lonper  exists.  At  one  time  the 
vocational  imape  of  an  adven- 
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turous  reporter  dashinp  off  to 
cover  an  intripuinp  assipnment 
was  enouph  to  stimulate  an  in¬ 
terest  in  newspaper  work.  This 
is  not  true  tmlay. 

“Secondary  school  students 
aie  at  times  altruistic  in  their 
asjjirations.  They  select  occupa¬ 
tions  which  in  their  n  inds  will 
l)enefit  mankind  and  to  some  de- 
pree  help  jjreseiwe  democracy. 
Finances,  prestipe,  i)i'ofessional- 
i.sm  and  job  .swurity  are  other 
factors  which  play  a  part  in 
their  thinkinp.  Newspaper  work 
does  not  seem  to  meet  the  occu¬ 
pational  .standards  students  set.” 

DoiTl  See  -Service 

Adds  Miss  Catherine  M. 
Keoph,  director  of  puidance  of 
S  a  r  a  t  o  p  a  Si)rinps  Public 
Schools:  “Very  few  in  our  hiph 
.school  have  ever  expressed  much 
interest  in  newspapei’  work  out¬ 
side  of  beinp  a  foreipn  corre- 
si)ondent  or  a  photopiapher. 
They  have  the  idea  that  it  is 
monotonous  woi  k  with  little  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement  and 
that  the  hours  are  lonp  and  the 
pay  poor.  .  .  . 

“It  has  been  difficult  to  pet 
the  advantapes  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  various  types  of 
newspaper  work  across  to  the 
students.  They  don’t  look  on 
newspaper  work  as  a  service.” 

From  Notre  Dame  Hiph 
School  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Sister 
Mary  Edmond  writes:  “Only  3 
percent  of  those  students  ques¬ 
tioned  were  sliphtly  interested 
in  embracing  journalism  as  a 
life  work.” 

Writes  Headmaster  Lawrence 
J.  Newhall  of  the  Watkinson 
School,  Hartford,  Conn.: 

“It  appears  that  the  imagined 
romance  and  drama  of  newspa- 
pering  are  now  transferred  to 
tv  and  radio.  Our  high  school 
students  are  not  particularly  ex¬ 
cited  about  the  challenges  of 
news  gathering,  editing,  pub¬ 
lishing,  or  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion. 

“In  a  que.stionnaire  filled  out 
by  our  student  body,  over  80 
percent  of  the  boys  thought  that 
newspaperinp  as  a  career  does 
not  afford  an  opportunity  for 
individual  public  service  and 
leadership.  News  rejMsi  tinp  as  a 
field  of  work  seems  to  have  a 
slight  edge  over  jjroduction  and 
advertising.  Publishing  and  cir¬ 
culation  do  not  evoke  much  in¬ 
terest.” 

From  Camden  (N.  J.)  Catho¬ 
lic  High  School,  Sister  Marj' 
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WHAT  RULES? — Except  for  the  colunnn  tuIm  the  printer  uses,  you're 
at  liberty  to  ma»e  up  your  own  rules  for  makeup  of  newspapers,  Eli 
Adams  explains  to  high  school  editors  at  a  four-week  press  workshop 
conducted  by  the  Miami  Herald.  Mr.  Adams  is  the  Herald  s  makeup 
editor. 


Laura,  R.S.M.,  writes:  “‘What 
do  >cu  think  about  newspaper 
work  as  a  possible  career?’  pro¬ 
voked  the  usual  stream  of  la¬ 
ments  about  the  i)rofession  — 
irregular  hours,  low  pay,  con¬ 
stant  pressure,  many  monoto¬ 
nous  assignments,  slavish  ad¬ 
herence  to  policies  set  down  by 
an  editorial  board. 

'.''liiiiiihitinp  Job' 

“One  senior  boy,  planning  an 
engineering  career,  put  it 
squarely  on  the  line,  ‘If  one  is 
not  interested  in  getting  rich, 
newspaper  work  is  definitely  one 
of  the  most  stimulating  jobs  in 
communication.’ 

“The  majority  of  those  in¬ 
terviewed  felt  that  many  pro¬ 
spective  journalists  are  discour¬ 
aged  because  of  the  dearth  of 
possible  promotions  in  the  field, 
or  as  one  college-bound  girl  ex¬ 


pressed  it,  'The  chances  of  be¬ 
coming  somebody  in  the  news¬ 
paper  world  seem  quite  small.’  ” 

What’s  wrong?  Most  of  these 
teachers  and  counselors  note 
areas  of  weakness  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  lietween  hiph  school  and 
newspapers.  The  pupils,  they 
said,  are  not  petting  an  effective 
“sales  pitch.” 

• 

Lehigh  U.  Professor 
In  Refugiee  Work 

Prof.  Joseph  B.  McFadden, 
head  of  Lehigh  University’s  divi¬ 
sion  of  journalism,  has  been 
named  deputy  director  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee 
for  European  Migration 
(ICEM).  He  will  take  a  leave  of 
absence  from  Lehigh  to  begin 
his  duties  in  Geneva,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Sept.  1  at  a  salary  of 
$20,000. 
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IJy  Rick  Fried  niun 

Anyone  searching  for  the  new 
look  in  weekly  newspapers  can 
find  it  in  the  suburban  field.  For 
example:  the  Birmingham 

(Mich.)  Eccentric. 

The  Eccentric  is  a  12,679  cir¬ 
culation  weekly  near  Detroit. 
Seldom  does  it  have  fewer  than 
40  eight-column  pages.  The 
Eccentric  has  attained  national 
and  statewide  recognition,  in¬ 
cluding  two  citations  for  the 
nation’s  outstanding  suburban 
weekly  (1957  and  1959).  One 
couldn’t  blame  Publisher  Paul 
N.  Averill  if  he  stood  pat  with 
a  winning  hand. 

But,  like  the  better  suburban 
weekly  publishers,  he  constantly 
strives  for  improvement.  This 
is  why  he  could  write: 

“We  are  sending  you  two 
copies  of  the  Birmingham  Eccen¬ 
tric  .  .  .  marking  the  first  issue 
of  our  newspaper  with  its  con¬ 
siderable  change  in  both  news 
content  handling,  as  well  as 
typographical  appearance.” 

^Nothing  Kadical' 

The  new  look,  in  the  Eccen¬ 
tric’s  words,  was  “no  radical 
change”  but  “rather  a  process 
of  improvement  and  expansion 
of  coverage.” 

Before  the  change,  the  paper 
had  two  front  pages  for  general 
news — Page  1  Section  A;  Page 
1,  Section  E.  The  latter  con¬ 
tained  general  news  of  the  out¬ 
lying  areas  surrounding  Birm¬ 
ingham  proper.  After  the 
change,  the  majority  of  general 
news  was  concentrated  in  Sec¬ 
tion  A.  The  news  in  Section  A 
now  covered  the  entire  area. 
This  switch  is  the  key  to  sub¬ 
urban  newspaper  growth  today, 
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as  pointed  up  by  Mr.  Averill, 
who  said:  “What  is  happening 
in  the  entire  area  quite  often, 
because  of  the  increasing  im¬ 
portance  of  inter-related  inter¬ 
ests,  concerns  our  readers 
regardless  of  which  part  of  the 
area  they  may  live  in.” 

Page  1  now  carried  “primary” 
general  news — voters  to  decide 
whether  a  school  district  would 
get  increased  millage;  a  pro¬ 
posed  jet  port;  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  visiting  the  area;  a 
crackdown  on  dragstrip  racers. 

Page  3  now  carried  “supple¬ 
mental”  general  news — a  series 
on  taxes  in  one  township;  an 
increase  in  sewer  rates;  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce  member¬ 
ship  campaign.  Also,  the  “This 
and  That”  column  of  George  R. 
Averill,  editor  emeritus,  which 
had  been  moved  from  Page  1. 

The  balance  of  Section  A 
news  was  of  a  general  nature. 

KeaderMliip  Study 

The  changes  were  stimulated 
by  the  results  of  a  year’s  reader- 
ship  study,  including  a  survey 
made  by  an  outside  agency.  Paul 
Averill  added  that  “while  the 
survey  did  offer  a  number  of 
good  ideas,  the  bulk  of  the 
changes  came  about  through  our 
own  editorial  staff  research — 
some  of  our  own  thoughts  con¬ 
firmed  by  portions  of  the 
survey.” 

Some  specific  changes  were 
made  in  appearance.  More  white 
space  was  introduced  between 
the  lines  of  text  type  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  heads  were  changed.  In 
Section  C  (society),  column 
measure  was  narrowed  and  col¬ 
umn  rules  were  removed. 

The  news  hole  was  enlarged 
15  percent,  with  a  reduction  of 
display  advertising  on  each  page. 
Use  of  photographs  was  in¬ 
creased  20  percent.  (The  paper 
now  runs  75  to  80  pictures.) 

The  survey  indicated  that 
readers  desired  to  have  contents 
I  “better  organized.”  While  some 
I  publishers  meet  this  problem  by 
'  going  semi-weekly,  putting  out 
I  separate  editions  for  different 
towns  or  putting  features  into 
a  magazine  section,  the  Eccen¬ 
tric  chose  to  departmentalize 
!  its  news  content. 

,  Categories  of  news  were  re¬ 
arranged  into  separate  sections 
and  a  boxed  index  was  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  front  page  of 
I  each  one  of  these  sections, 
j  For  example,  society  news 
1  could  now  be  found  in  Section 


C,  and  dealt  with  “personal 
items” — teas,  strawberry  festi¬ 
vals,  scholarships,  campus  news, 
luncheons,  showers,  girl  scout 
campaigns,  trips  and  visitors. 
The  column  on  the  front  page  of 
this  section  was  “Suburban 
Scene”  by  Mary  Ellen  Mead, 
society  editor.  There  was  also  a 
calendar  of  coming  events. 

Section  D — .\rts  of  Living — 
contained  news  of  the  cultural 
and  entertainment  programs  of 
organizations,  clubs  and  other 
groups.  This  news  had  formerly 
been  included  in  the  society 
pages. 

“Our  survey  indicated  that 
our  readers  wanted  more  of 
this  type  news,”  Mr.  Averill 
informed.  Because  of  the  de¬ 
mand,  the  paper  added  a  number 
of  features  and  news  stories  on 
books,  theaters,  hobbies,  deco¬ 
rating,  homemaking,  photogra¬ 
phy',  bridge,  etc.,  all  with  a  local 
slant.  This  segment  was  pack¬ 
aged  into  a  revised  Section  I). 

Section  D  also  contained  a 
“Photo  Forum;”  “Bridge  in 
Birmingham;”  a  feature  column 
of  news  and  stories  on  cultural 
activities;  features  on  people, 
events  and  organizations;  and 
an  extensive  calendar  on  forth¬ 
coming  events. 

Robin  Bahr,  arts  editor,  wTote 
“Potpourri”  on  the  front  page 
of  this  section. 

Moved  Editorial  Page 

Another  change  was  to  take 
the  editorial  page  from  the  very 
back  of  the  second  section  to 
the  front  page  of  this  section 
(B).  The  Eccentric  ran  an 
excellent  editorial  page  each 
week  but  until  this  change  it 
was  buried  and  the  readers  had 
to  dig  for  it. 

The  Eccentric  jiut  it  this  way 
to  its  readers:  “Because  our 
readership  surveys  indicated  a 
high  interest  in  the  .  .  .  edito¬ 
rials,  we  are  promoting  our  edi¬ 
torial  page — with  its  emphasis 
on  local  dev'elopments — to  the 
cover  page  of  Section  B.” 

Thinking  along  similar  lines 
with  sports  news,  the  Eccentric 
moved  it  from  the  last  page  to 
the  front  page  of  Section  E. 
Business  news  also  was  placed 
in  this  section. 

Section  E  in  the  old  Eccentric 
had  been  called  ‘Round  the 
Towna  Ncwn'  and  carried  news 
of  the  towns  around  Birming¬ 
ham  and  Bloomfield  Hills.  Clas¬ 
sified  ads  had  previously  filled 
the  last  three  pages  of  the  first 
section.  In  the  revised  format, 
township  news  was  now  in 
Section  A.  The  classifieds  were 
back  on  the  last  three  pages  of 
Section  E  so  more  room  could 
be  given  to  general  news  in 
Section  A. 

The  Eccentric  informed  its 
readers  that  “it  has  always  been 


.  .  .  policy  to  maintain  the  high¬ 
est  level  of  professional  journal¬ 
ism  in  producing  a  newspaper 
befitting  the  high  standards  of 
this  area”  and  that  the  paper 
had  “subordinated  costs  to  a 
secondary  consideration.” 

*  «  * 

.  .  .  AM)  THE  old: 

If  the  new  is  good  for  the 
Birmingham  Eccentric,  the  old 
is  apparently  just  as  good  for  a 
weekly  in  Missouri,  the  tabloid 
Kansan  City  News-Press,  pub¬ 
lished  Fridays. 

In  response  to  a  column  here 
Feb.  17  entitled  “-A  Look  at 
Tabloid  Front  Pages,”  Bert 
Campbell,  News-Press  man-  ” 
aging  editor,  writes: 

“You  implied  that  it  was  best 
to  avoid  standard  format.  This 
may  be  true  in  some  areas  but 
it  certainly  isn’t  universal.  In 
Kansas  City,  for  instance,  regu¬ 
lar  tabloid  make-up  seems  to 
bomb  out  on  newsstand  sales. 

“The  News-Press  ran  as  a 
standard  size  paper  for  years, 
then  switched  to  tab  size  in 
September  1960  as  a  result  of 
mechanical  problems.  We  have 
an  8-page  flatbed  press. 

“When  we  switched  to  tab 
size  we  also  tried  the  usual 
tabloid-style  page  1  make-up  in 
all  its  variations.  It  didn’t  go 
over. 

“Several  weeks  ago  we 
squeezed  our  page  1  columns 
into  10  ems  and  attempted  to 
follow  standard  format  make-up 
in  six  columns.  W’e  are  doing 
better.” 


Circulation  Up 
After  Bombing 

l^llDLOTHIAN,  Tex. 

Public  reaction  to  the  fire 
bombing  of  the  weekly  Mid¬ 
lothian  Mirror  has  increased  the 
newspaper’s  circulation  by  30 
percent  and  resulted  in  scores  of 
letters  and  contributions.  Editor 
Penn  Jones  Jr.  has  revealed. 
(E&P,  -May  12). 

Since  the  bombing,  he  said,  his 
circulation  has  increased  from  ^ 
about  785  to  about  1,050  and  is 
climbing.  “We’re  getting  letters 
from  all  over  the  United  States 
and  have  about  $90  in  small 
contributions  now,”  he  .said. 

“We  have  added  about  100  to 
the  mailing  li.st  but  most  of  the 
increase  has  been  from  people 
stopping  in  Midlothian  to  buy 
the  paper.” 

Texas  Rangers  are  still  inves¬ 
tigating  the  April  30  bombing 
of  his  plant.  Mr.  Jones  is  putting 
out  his  newspaper  while  painters 
and  workers  repair  the  shop.  He 
says  he  still  is  sleeping  “down¬ 
stairs  with  a  gun  and  fire 
extinguisher,” 
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Vandalism  Hits 
Weekly  Again 

Prineville,  Ore. 

Some  15  to  20  pieces  of  broken 
concrete  were  pitched  throuprli 
the  pressroom  window  of  the 
weekly  Ccyitral  Oregonian  here. 

The  act  of  vandalism  followed 
by  two  weeks  a  fire  in  the  home 
of  Editor  Ron  Swift  which 
authorities  said  was  incendiary 
in  nature.  (E&P,  May  12). 

Mr.  Swift  said  he  had  been 
threatened  because  of  a  series 
of  articles  on  a  proposal  to 
fluoridate  the  city’s  water. 

The  pressroom  was  littered 
with  broken  plass,  but  no  dam- 
ape  was  done  to  the  equipment. 

The  vandalism  came  two  days 
after  voters  rejected  the  fluori¬ 
dation  measure  by  a  2-1  vote. 


THURSDATA 


ONLY  ON  SUNDAY— Arthur 
Mackwell  is  news  editor  of  the 
Middlesex  County  (N.  J.)  Sun¬ 
day  Sentinel,  whose  first  issue 
appeared  May  20.  The  34-year- 
old  (1952)  graduate  of  Rutgers 
School  of  Journalism  formerly 
was  with  the  New  Brunswick 
(N.  J.)  Daily  Home  News,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  (Pa.)  Daily  News,  and 
Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily  Journal. 

*  *  * 

SUCCESS  —  The  Amherst 
(Mass.)  Journal  Record  is  run¬ 
ning  “Classified  Success  Stories 
(cont’d.)’’  on  its  front  page.  A 
typical  “success  story”  recently 
was  the  reprint  of  an  autos  for 
sale  classified  w’ith  this  nota¬ 
tion:  “This  ad  sold  the  car  to 
the  first  person  who  responded. 
The  one  insertion  which  sold  the 
car  cost  95c,  leaving  the  seller 
with  a  clear  $1249.05.” 

*  *  • 

GET  THE  PICTURE  —  A 
pictorial  weekly  will  begin  serv¬ 
ing  Richwoods  Township,  Ill., 
in  June.  Called  the  Junction 
City,  Peoria,  Observer,  the  pub¬ 
lication  will  lie  in  five-column 
tabloid,  printed  offset  Thursday 
mornings.  Editor  is  Gene  Booth, 
staffer  on  the  Peoria  Journal 
Star  for  12  years;  Publisher  is 
Tom  Sanders,  editor  of  the 
Clullicothe  (Ill.)  Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

ANNIVERSARY— The  Hins¬ 
dale  (Mont.)  Tribune  celebrates 
its  50th  anniversary  May  28. 
Publisher  Harmon  Tuttle  marks 
his  32nd  anniversary  on  the  pa¬ 
per  Sept.  1. 

*  *  * 

“  NOW  OFFSET— The  Wymore 

(Neb.)  Arbor  State,  published 
since  1881,  has  switched  from 
letterpress  to  offset. 
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Civic  Betterment 
C>ampaigns  Cited 

Portland,  Ore. 

The  Pendleton  East  Oregon¬ 
ian,  the  Lake  Oswego  Review, 
and  the  Oregon  City  Enterprise- 
Courier  were  named  as  winners 
of  the  1961  Newspaper  Citizen 
Leadership  Awards  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Consulting  En¬ 
gineers  Association  of  Oregon. 
The  contest  recognizes  the  role 
Oregon’s  newspapers  play  in 
promoting  community  better¬ 
ment  projects. 

J.  \V.  Forrester  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  East  Oregonian,  accepted 
the  $150  first  place  award  for  a 
successful  campaign  for  a  new 
sw’imming  facility. 

The  Lake  Oswego  Review 
received  a  $50  award  for  pro¬ 
moting  library  facilities,  an 
improved  water  supply  and 
e.xpanded  sewer  system.  Third 
place  award  of  $25  went  to  the 
Oregon  City  Enterprise-Courier 
for  its  campaign  on  behalf  of  a 
$350,000  sewer  bond  issue. 
Honorable  mention  was  given 
the  Gresham  Outlook  which  cam¬ 
paigned  for  two  new  community 
swimming  pools. 

• 

McKinney  Kin  Get 
Marietta  Times  Stock 

Marietta,  Ohio 

Frank  B.  McKinney,  85,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Times  Co.  and  editor 
of  the  Marietta  Times  since 
1908,  has  retired  and  has  dis- 
poseil  of  a  major  portion  of  his 
ownership  in  the  company. 

His  brother,  William  P. 
McKinney,  secretary-treasurer 
and  business  manager  of  the 
organization  for  the  past  54 
years,  succeeds  him. 

Frank  McKinney’s  stock  goes 
to  tw’o  nieces,  Mrs.  D.  W. 
Burton  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Schorns- 
theimer,  and  a  nephew’,  W. 
McKinney,  all  of  Marietta. 
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Pennsylvania  Awards 
To  Holtzinger,  Bice 

University  Park,  Pa. 

Two  Central  Pennsylvania 
new’spapermen,  J.  E.  Holtzinger, 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Altoona  Mirror,  and  Blair 
M.  Bice,  publisher  of  the  Morri¬ 
sons  Cove  Herald,  Martinsburg, 
w’ere  presented  Distinguished 
Seiwice  Awards  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Press  Conference  here 
May  18. 

Mr.  Holtzinger,  the  grandson 
of  Harry  Slep  who  founded  the 
Altoona  Mirror  in  1873,  began 
his  association  with  the  paper 
at  the  age  of  12  as  a  carrier  boy. 

Follow’ing  his  graduation  from 
Penn  State,  he  was  affiliated 
with  the  Altoona  Union  Bank, 
before  joining  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Mirror.  He  w’as  named  a 
director  of  the  newspaper  firm 
in  1941  and  in  1946,  first  vice- 
president  and  general  manager. 
In  1948,  he  organized  the  Al¬ 
toona  Engraving  Co.  In  1957  he 
was  president  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  New’spaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Mr.  Bice  began  his  career  in 
1936  on  the  (^ove  Herald  and 
was  with  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph  from  1938  to  1944.  He 
has  been  publisher  of  the  Cove 
Herald  since  1946.  He  was  presi¬ 


dent  of  the  Pittsburgh  News¬ 
paper  Guild  in  1942-43;  vice- 
president  of  the  Pennsylv’ania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1956;  and  is  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

• 

Holliday  Buys  Part 
Of  Loveland  Weekly 

Loveland,  Colo. 

H.  R.  Holliday,  member  of  the 
advertising  staff  for  the  last 
year,  has  purchased  an  interest 
in  the  Loveland  Reporter-Herald 
from  John  E.  Holden,  editor  and 
publisher.  His  new  title  is  vice- 
president  and  business  manager. 
He  has  been  associated  with 
new’spapers  in  Kansas,  the  Delta 
County  Independent  and  the 
Grand  Junction  Sentinel. 


For  Excellence 

Omaha 

In  the  Nebraska  Press  Associ¬ 
ation’s  annual  contests,  general 
excellence  awards  went  to  the 
Sidney  Telegraph,  Rock  County 
Leader  of  Bassett,  Hemingford 
Leader  and  Springview  Herald. 
Ak-Sar-Ben  awards  for  service 
to  agriculture  were  given  to  the 
Sidney  Telegraph,  IFiswcr  News 
Chronicle  and  Bertrand  Herald. 


Editor  &  Publisher  will  help  you  solve  the  problems 
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April  Linage 
Up  1.7%  as 
Gains  Hold 

For  the  fourth  consecutive 
month  total  newspaper  ad  linage 
measured  in  52  cities  by  Media 
Records  continued  to  show  a 
gain  over  19<51  totals. 

April  linage  reachetl  245,975,- 
000  lines,  up  1.797  over  the 
241,811,000  lines  scored  in  April 
of  1901.  For  the  year  to  date, 
total  linage  was  up  2.4  9f. 

The  April  increase  was  scored 
despite  a  3.4 loss  by  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  linage  and  a  drop  of 
10.797  in  General. 

All  other  classifications 
showed  the  following  gains:  Dis¬ 
play,  0.597;  Classified,  5.4  G  ; 
Retail,  2.5';;7  ;  Automotive,  4.2'  ;  ; 
and  financial,  6.597. 

Linage  in  small  and  medium 
dailies  in  the  Midwest  increased 
in  nearly  every  category  during 
the  first  four  months  of  1962, 
with  gains  running  slightly 
higher  than  those  of  newspapers 
in  the  “52  Cities”  measured  by 
Media  Records. 

For  the  first  third  of  this 
year,  figures  appearing  in  the 
Advertising  Index  issued  by  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
showed  total  linage  up  2.797  for 
Midwest  newspapers  in  the  10,- 
000  circulation  class  and  up 
3.697  for  those  of  25,000  circu¬ 
lation,  compared  with  2.497  for 
the  52  Cities. 

The  greatest  percentage  gains 
for  the  smaller  dailies  were  in 
the  national  automotive  adver¬ 
tising  category,  up  24.197  for 
the  10,000  circulation  news¬ 
papers  and  up  20.197  for  the 
25,000  class. 

Linage  figures  reported  to  the 
New  York  State  Publishers 
Association  also  showe<l  better- 
than-average  gains  for  almo.st 
all  dailies  in  April. 

City-by-city  figures  follow: 


1962 

1961 

AKRON. 

OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e  . 

2,236,486 

2,004,754 

§Bedcon  Journal-S 

1,031,733 

1,110,950 

Grand  Total  . . 

3,268,219 

3,115,704 

ALBANY. 

N.  Y. 

"Knickerbocker  News- 

e  1,307,413 

1,272.497 

Times  Union-m  . 

1,132,321 

1,101,092 

•Times  Union-S  . 

.  757,015 

735,318 

Grand  Total 

3.194,749 

3,109,107 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Journa!>m 

1,533,665 

1,532,417 

§Journal-S . 

628,080 

558,196 

Tribune*e  . 

1,531,807 

1,489,342 

Grand  Total  . 

3,693,552 

3,579,955 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Constitution-m 

1,833,802 

1,686,175 

Journal-e 

2,201,824 

2,232,034 

Journal  t 

Constitution-S 

1,187,304 

1,210,604 

Grand  Total 

5,222,930 

5,128,813 

I9i2  1961 
ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 


Press-m  . 

**Press-S 

809.684 

210,881 

753,581 

247,429 

Grand  Total . 

1,020,565 

1,001,010 

BALTIMORE 

.  MD. 

•American-S 

News-Post-e  . 

Sun*m  . 

Sun-e 

tSun-S 

574,888 

1,498,481 

1,390,756 

2,243,359 

1,698,680 

628,583 

1,403,972 

1,271,225 

2,057,288 

1,685,768 

Grand  Total 

7,406,164 

7,046,836 

BANGOR. 

ME. 

News-m 

992,599 

813,618 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Press-e 

§Press-S 

Sun-Bu!letir-m 

1,448,604 

480,695 

529,663 

1,342,549 

402.864 

561,109 

Grand  Total  . 

2,458,962 

2,306,542 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m 

News-e  .  . 

fNews-S  . 

999.984 

1,760,747 

950,147 

919,442 

1,744,149 

1,016,703 

Gr^nd  Total  3,710.878  3.680,294 

NOTE;  Part  run  ad».  includes:  News-e 
1962  —  1,760,747  (60,196),  1961  —  1,744,149 
(61,085). 


BOISE,  IDAHO 

Statesmanm  908,115  794,724 

••Statesman-S  .  291,023  296,154 

Grand  Total  1,199,138  1,090,878 

NOTE:  Statesman  Morn,  and  Eve.  sold 
only  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
(Morn.)  only  is  shown. 


BOSTON.  MASS. 

Record-American-d  740,039 

American-e  654.277 

Record-m  730.137 

•Advertiser-S  271,126  307,619 

Globe-e  1,632,610  1,553,935 

Globe-m  1,472,106  1,404.343 

§Globe-S  .  1,550,485  1,626,970 

Herald-m  .  .  1,338.005  1,247,951 

tHerald-S  .  1,314,238  1,457,239 

Traveler-e  1,559,673  1,505,801 


Grand  Total  .  9,878.282  10,488,272 

NOTE:  Record  Morn,  and  American  Eve. 
became  an  all-day  newspaper.  The  Record 
American  Daily,  effective  October  2,  1961. 


BUFFALO. 

N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m 
§Courier  Express-S 
fEvening  News-e 

1.148.090 

1,081.482 

2,461,341 

1,019,602 

1,047,903 

2,300,739 

Grand  Total  . 

4,490,913 

4,368,244 

CAMDEN. 

N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e 

1,532,282 

1,164,351 

CHARLESTON 

W.  VA 

Mail-e 

Gd2ette-m 
§GaiettG-Mail-S  . 

987,138 

940,638 

494,996 

927,292 

892,598 

437,730 

Grand  Total  . 

2,424,772 

2,257,420 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

News-e  . 

Observer-m  . 

tObserver-S  . 

1,249,403 

1,495,832 

759,555 

1,046,343 

1,443,033 

491,552 

Grand  Total 

3,724,790 

3,180,928 

CHICAGO 

ILL. 

Tribune-m 

Tribune-S . 

fOaily  News-e 
American-e 

•American-S  . 

Sun-Timcs-m 
§Sun-Times-S  . 

3,203,714 

2,091,633 

2,044,064 

838,906 

359,829 

1,561,756 

960,045 

3,052,788 

1,914.885 

1,862,680 

744,391 

277,843 

1,248,746 

933,284 

Grand  Total 

1 ,059,947 

10.034,637 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Tribune-m 
1962  —  3,203,714  (444  284).  1941  —  3.052,788 
(536,913).  Tribune-S  1942  —  2.091,433  (501,- 
423).  1941  —  1,914,885  (431,037).  Sun- 

Times-S  1962  —  940,045  (109,930).  1941  — 
933,284  (117,984). 

CINCINNATI 

.  OHIO 

Enquirer-m 

fEnquirer-S 

Post  &  Times-Star-e 

2,049,015 

1,545,757 

1,960,808 

1,901,023 

1,417,700 

1,938,769 

Grand  Total  .  . 

5,575,580 

5,457.492 

-APRIL  Newspaper  Linage — 32  Cities 
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1962 

1961 

%  of 

h:&p 

Linage 

Linage 

1961 

index 

Total  -Vdvertising 

.April  . 

240,973,000 

241,811,000 

101.7 

100.3 

March  . 

2:16,865,000 

2:16.150,000 

ioo.:i 

99.2 

Year  to  date 

88:1,060,000 

862,210,000 

102.4 

99.9 

Disulav 

.April  . 

182,:160,00() 

181,458,000 

100.5 

98.6 

Alarch  . 

174,678,000 

178,;i  18,000 

98.0 

97.2 

Year  to  date  . . 

647,450,000 

640,428,000 

101.1 

98.3 

Classified 

.Aitril  . 

6:1,615,000 

60,:i5:i,ooo 

10.5.4 

105.4 

Alarch  . 

62,187,000 

57,8:12,000 

107.5 

105.4 

A'ear  to  date  . . 

2:15,610,000 

221,782,000 

106.2 

104.8 

Retail 

.April  . 

i;i5,567,000 

1:12,2:15,000 

102.5 

102.5 

Alarch  . 

129,548,000 

1:11,85:1,000 

98.:i 

99.1 

A'ear  to  date  . . 

479,118,000 

47i,:i5:i,ooo 

101.6 

101.2 

Department  Stole 

.April  . 

47,659,000 

49, .‘151,000 

96.6 

96.9 

March  . 

45,2:1:1,000 

47,705,000 

99.0 

95.1 

Year  to  date  .  . 

166,1:11,000 

167,216,000 

99.4 

96.8 

Ceneral 

.April  . 

27,6:17,000 

.‘10,959,000 

89..‘1 

83.5 

March  . 

27,605,000 

29,046,000 

95.0 

87.1 

A'ear  to  date  . . 

97,:i59,000 

101,786,000 

95.7 

85.3 

.Automotive 

.Aiiril  . 

1:1,694,000 

l.‘l,1.37,0(M) 

104.2 

90.2 

March  . 

12.7:11,000 

12,765,000 

99.7 

97.8 

A'ear  to  date  .  . 

48,546,000 

46,719,000 

10:1.9 

96.4 

P'inancial 

.Aiiril  . 

5,462,000 

5,127,(M)0 

106.5 

121.5 

March  . 

4,794,000 

4,654,000 

10:1.0 

109.6 

A'ear  to  date  . . 

.  22,427,000 

20,570,000 

109.0 

121.0 

1942 

1941 

CLEVELAND, 

OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m . 

(Plain  Dealer-S . 

Press  and  News-e 

2,491,523 

1,855,019 

2,948,179 

2,234,033 

2,094,124 

2,902,831 

Grand  Total  . 

7,314,721 

7,232,988 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Press  and 
News-e  1942  —  2,948,179  (174,455).  1941  — 
2,902,831  (195,403). 

COLUMBUS. 

OHIO 

Disp3tch-e 

Dispatch-S 

Citizen- Journal-m 

Star-w 

2,191,741 

1,400,354 

1,002,130 

57,230 

1,992,824 

1,509,318 

944,752 

74,549 

Grand  Total 

4,451,457 

4,523,445 

DALLAS. 

TEX. 

News-m 

fNews-S 

Times  Herald-e 
§Times  Herald-S  . 

2,253,845 

897.051 

2,371,024 

879,537 

2,189,008 

928,323 

2,274,591 

812,599 

Grand  Total 

4,401,459 

4.204,521 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Times 
Herald-e  1942  —  2,371,024  (  74.587).  1941  — 
2,274,591  (25,101). 

DAYTON. 

OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m 

News-e 

§News-5  .  . 

1.447,557 

1,958,571 

885,340 

1,723,851 

1,924,725 

841,311 

Grand  Total 

4.491,488 

4,489,887 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m 
§Rocky  Mt.  News-S 
Post-e 
fPost-S 

1,843,758 

442,941 

2,427,417 

1,121,554 

1,475,594 

449,228 

1,975,854 

941,343 

Grand  Total 

5,855,470 

5,042,039 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Post-e 
1962  —  2,427,417  (167,657). 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  linage  tabulations  shown  here  have 
been  com.r>iled  by  Media  Records  Inc.  for 
exclusive  publication  by  Editor  &  Publisher. 
They  may  not  be  reprinted  or  published  in 
any  form  without  explicit  permission  from 
Media  Records,  Inc. 

Except  where  other  figures  are  specifi¬ 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Media  Records,  April  1962  Linages: 
’Includes  9  III  lines  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
'•Includes  32,847  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 
(Includes  56,792  lines  THIS  WEEK. 

^Includes  41,001  lines  PARADE. 

(Includes  103,235  lines  WEEKEND. 


1942 

1941 

DES 

MOINES,  IOWA 

Reqister-m 

.  484,748 

440,203 

Tribune-e 

.  978.492 

1,011.84) 

(Register-S 

.  417,473 

594.731 

Grand  Total 

.  2,283,133 

2.241,803 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m 

534,123 

1,404,819 

§Free  Press-S 

245,930 

534.894 

News-e  . . 

.  947,470 

2,259,123 

(News-S  . 

.  941,225 

1,302,215 

Grand  Total 

2,488,948 

5,501,053 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Free 
Press-m  1962  —  534,123  (41,287).  1961  - 
1,404,819  (141,949).  Free  Press-S  1962  - 
245,930  (  22,150).  1961  —  534.896  (  38,044). 
News-e  1962  —  967,670  (101,612).  1961  - 
2.259,123  (124,582).  News-S  1962  -  94I.22S 
(71,230).  1961  —  I.302.2IS  (38,129). 

(')  Strike  Notice. 

Free  Press — April  12-30,  Inclusive. 

News — April  12-30,  Inclusive. 

News  Sunday  April  IS  includes  23,459 
lines  of  Free  Press  Adv, 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

Adverti$er-m  .  389,889  324,509 

Star  Gazette-e .  877,810  743,706 

"Telegram-S  332,071  287,269 

Star  Gazette  & 

Advertiser-Sat .  106,383 


Grand  Total  .  1,706,153  l.355.50« 

NOTE:  The  Saturday  Advertiser  and  M- 
urday  Star  Gazette  combined  publications 
as  the  Saturday  Star  Gazette  t  Advertiser 
starting  July  IS.  1961.  As  of  that  date  tht 
Advertiser  Morning  and  Star  Gazette  Eve¬ 
ning  publish  5  days  a  week  only. 

EL  PASO.  TEX. 

Times-m  .  1,321,131  1,176.056 

§Times-S  624,050  501,370 

Herald-Post-e  .  1,458,791  1,205,007 


Grand  Total  _  3,403,972  2,684,435 

ERIE,  PA. 

Times-e  .  1,252,008  1,243,350 

§Times-News-S  559,370  526,314 

Grand  Total  1,811,376  1,749,444 

NOTE:  The  News,  Morning,_  and  the 

Times,  Evening,  are  sold  in  optional  cons- 
bination.  The  linage  of  one  edition,  the 
Times,  Evening  is  shown. 


EUGENE,  ORE. 

Register  Guard-e  1,174,442 

-  -  -  383.347  361.914 


"Register  Guard-S 
Grand  Total  .  1,559,789  1.472,965 
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1962 


1961 


1962 


FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

••Herald  News-e  1,040,719  975,960 

FORT  WAYNE,  INO. 

Journal  Gaielte-m  1. 258.491  1,233,795 

§Journal  GaieHe-5  606,005  637,398 


Daily  News-e 

975,960  li"’®’  ! 

5fate  Times-5 


Grand  Total  2  182,607  2.567,113 

NOTE:  (*)  State  Timei  last  publication 


736,803  MEMPHIS,  TENN.  fHerald  Tribune-S 

457,916  Commercial  Appeal-m  1,726,339  1,659,156  Mirror-m 

188,225  ICommercial  Appeal-S  943,721  922,051  M.rror-S 

-  Press-Scimitar-e  1,300,815  1,211,994  News-m 


News  Sentinel-e  ^  l,727;872  1,733,474  January  16,  1962. 

Grand  Total  .  3,592,368  3,604,667  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA 


3,970,875  3,793,201  Journal  American-e 
'Journal  American-S 


FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 

Star-Telegram-m  .  987,209 

Star-Telegram-e  .  .  2,002,586 


IStar-Telegram-S  .  944,535 

^tss-e  .  457.058 

Press-S  .  184,422 


2,002,586  1,756,608 


Times-Union-m  .  2,156,770  2,035,292 

tTimes-Union-S  .  898,200  921,611 

921  57^  JournaUe  .  1,080,326  972,832 


MERIDEN,  CONN. 

E,  FLA.  Record  Journal 

2,156,770  2,035,292  (See  Note)  879,075  795,147 

898^200  921,611  NOTE:  Record  Morning  and  Journal 

I,08o!326  972]832  Evening  are  sold  only  in  combination. 

— _ ! —  - '■ —  Linage  of  one  edition.  Record  Morning 

4,135,296  3,929,735  only  is  shown. 


Post-e  . 

Post-S . 

795  147  Telegram 


1.679.038  1,561,415 
1,935,828  1,980,490 
1,072,470  1,050,526 
407,505  444,690 


JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal-e  .  .  1,123,981  1,055,713  Herjld-m 


4,575,810  4,294,088  NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Jersey  §Herald-S 


NOTE:  Press  Evening  published  5  days  Journal-e  1962  —  1,123,981  (96.826).  1961  —  News-e 


1,055,713  (100,881). 


FRESNO.  CALIF. 

1,523,104  1,292,997  Tinres-m 

.  736,003  752,633  Star-e 

-  -  fStar-S 

>tal  2,259,107  2,045,630 


GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  1,533,223  1,374,520 

••Post-Tribune-S  .  609,676  469,990 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  Grand  Total  6,729,858  6,127,173 

I  668  753  I  625  179  NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Herald-m 
i'sOI'tSO  r492'B66  1962  —  3,477,453  (  52,207).  1961  —  3,192,929 

1080  646  1  082  045  (  39.657).  Herald-S  1962  —  1,580,231  (114,- 

-! - : -  -  579).  1961  —  1.547,324  (  83,894). 

rotal  ..  4,351,179  4,200,090 


:ord  Morning  'and  Journal  »  ^un-e  1,331,835  1,306,256 

sold  only  in  combination.  ^  ▼  a  i  1/  aia  a^a  u  aai 

le  edition.  Record  Morning  Grand  Total  16,819,434  16,496,937 

I.  NOTE:  Post  Evening  published  5  days 

a  week  only. 

MIAMI,  FLA.  NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Mirror-m 

3,477,453  3,192,929'  1962  —  780,388  (161.394).  1961  —  821,003 

1,580,231  1,547,324  (175,894).  Mirror-S  1962  —  363,655  (1 14,389). 
1,240,335  967,627  1961  —  459,496  (141,500).  News-m  1962  — 

431,839  419,293  1,679,038  (827,561).  1961  —  1,561,415  (757,- 

-  -  740).  New.-S  1962  —  1,935,828  (1.314,405) 

il  6,729,858  6,127.173  1961  —  1,980,490  (1,310.048).  Journal- 


NOTE:  Part  run  adv,  includes:  Herald-m 
1942  _  3,477,453  (  52,207).  1961  —  3,192,929 


1,533,223  1,374,520  KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

609.676  469,990  Journal-m  639,538 

-  News-Sentinel-e  1,091,768 

2,142,899  1,844,510  §News-Senrinel-S  393,664 


MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

TENN.  Sentinel-m  1,058,445  1,028,662 

639  538  588  695  •5entinel-S  237,954  275,635 

I  091768  1143  269  Journal-e  3,061,736  2,963,169 

393  664  422  993  tJournal-S  .  1,968,626  1,812,235 


1962  —  407,505  (  57,341).  1961  —  444,690 
(72,134).  World  Tel.  i  Sun-e  1962  —  1,331,- 
835  (235,036).  1961  —  1,306,256  (240,204). 

Split  run  adv.  includes:  News-m  210,496. 
News-S  119,952. 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS),  N.  Y. 

I;968!626  TisTiinS  d'®“  c 

_1_L_  J _  §Long  Island  Press-S  707,655  623,485 


GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y.  Grand  Total  . 

Post-Star  (See  Note)  ..  692,418  648,430 

NOTE:  Post-Star  Morning  sold  in  combi-  law 

nation  with  Times  Evening.  Linage  of  one  Eagle-Ttibune-e 
edition,  Post-Star  Morning,  only  is  given. 


2,124,970  2,154,957 


6,326,761  6,079,701 


LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


1.112,754  1,097,216  Tribune-m 
Star-e 


GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


2,216,018  2,007,825  §Arkansas  Gaiette-S 
728,241  658,147 


LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazette-m  975,069 

§Arkansas  Gazette-S  481,027 


632,576  1,482,688  „ 

1,070,725  2,326,217 
667,698  1,468,697  1"^®“'^  ,  . 

_  _  Times-Herald-e 


2,944,259  2,665,972 


LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 


481027  WS  610  2,370,999  5,277,602 

- ! -  - ! -  NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Star-e 

I  456  096  I  456  203  1962  —  1,070,725  (126,939).  1961  —  2,326,217 

(137,606). 

,  CALIF.  Minneapolis  newspapers  on  strike  April 


Total .  2,293,916  2.145.852 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

.  1,258,089  1,120,328 

.  508,443  551,328 

rald-e  1,149,995  962,059 


2,916,527  2.633.715 


HACKENSACK,  N.  J.  Independent-m 

Record-e  2,160,928  1,898,151  §lndependent  Press- 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Record-e  Telegram-S 
1962  —  2,160,928  (  51,986).  1961  —  1,898,151  P-ess-Telegram-e 
(70.301). 


1,914,111  1,793,471 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-e  ...  1,109,293 

••Gazette-S  242,788 


745,154  730,512 

1,982,689  1,825,199  Bee-e 


MODESTO.  CALIF. 

®-®.  *'2.101  NORFOLK.  VA. 

ee-S  264,199  245,462  ,  .  a  u  • 

Ledqer^Dispatch  & 

Grand  Total  1.076.300  943,634  Star-*  llllVil 

,.AN.rr  .  r  ui-  u  j  ,•  j  Virginian-Pilot-m  2,062,926  1,854,418 

NOTE:  Bee  Evenings  published  5  days  a  )Virginian-Pilot  & 


1,352,081  1,163,418 


Grand  Total  .  4,641,954  4,349,182 

HAMMOND,  IND.  NOTE-  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Independ-  Grand  1 

1,355,152  1,229,997  ent-m  1962  —  1,914,111  (188,143).  1961  —  NOTE: 

669,100  596,642  1,793,471  (229,189).  Press-Telegram-e  1962  weak  only 

-  -  —  1,982,689  (188,143).  1961  —  1,825,199 

>tal  2,024,252  1,826,639  (229,139).  I 


Portsmouth  Star-S 


Grand  Total  2,024,252  1,826,639 

NOTE:  Times  Evening  published  five 
days  a  week  only, 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m  1,309,139  1,219,999 

§Patriot  News-S  .  475,515  478,672 

Grand  Total  .  1,784,654  1,698,671 


t 'Star-e 

LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y.  Gazette-m 

Newsday  Suffolk-e  2,154,554  1,971,794  La  Press-e 

Newsday  Nassau-e  2,441,750  2,203.682  La  Patric-S 


MONTRE.AL.  CANADA 

2,873,394  2,799,506 


Le  Nouveau  Journal-e 


4,596,304  4,175.476 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  1,122,658 

^urant-S  .  917,465 

(Times-e  .  2,350,059 


Timesm 

fTimes-S 

Herald  E<aminer-e 
•Herald  E«aminer-S 


4,445,618  3,721,267  ZINE  liiage. 


Grand  Total  7,996,109  7,247,888 

NOTE:  (*)  Includes  WEEKEND  MAGA- 


.ANADA  Grand  Total  4,865,891  4,408,072 

2,873,394  2,799,506  NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Ledger- 
1,637,560  1,562,788  Dispatch  i  Portsmouth  Star-e  1962  —  I,- 
2,814,389  2,778,778  781,585  (431,067).  1961  —  1,572,469  (374,- 

130,482  106,816  241).  Virginian-Pilot-m  1962  —  2,062,926 

540,284  (  356.633).  1961  —  1,854,418  (  252,615).  Vir- 

- -  ginian-Pilot  &  Portsmouth  Star-S  1962  — 

7,996,109  7,247,888  1,021,380  (174,237).  1961  —  981,185  (197,128). 


OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


‘Herald  E,ai 

•>  scn'wa  t  ?nv'aca  E»aminer-m 
2.350.059  2,107,858  E„miner-S  . 


3,666,695  3,398,838 
2,043,334 


Le  Nouveau  Journal  first  Publication  Tribune-e  .  1,867,099  1,831,337 


5eptembcr  5,  1961. 


4,390,182  3,879,295 


Herald  Eipress-e 
Mirror-e  . 


1,713,512 

1,037,212  Press-e 
1.297,159  Star-m 
1,157,580  ••5tar-S 


MUNCIE,  IND. 

826,897 

814,400 

295,860 


HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

Journai-e  .  247,781 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Advertiser-m  .  836,771 

••Advertiser-S  .  405,807 

Star  Bulletin-e  .  I  301  475 

SStar  Bulletin  s  .  332  685 


Grand  Total  . i  1,150,705  12,325.568  Grand 

331,201  NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Times-m 
1962  —  4,445,618  (  511,715).  1961  —  3.721.267 
(309,630).  Times-S  1962  —  3,666,695  (1,223,-  Banner-e 


§Tribune-S  . .  914,664  908,395 

IND.  Grand  Total  .  2,781,763  2,739,732 

876  897  777  775  NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Tribune-e 
BIfSoO  7m!672  ”‘2  —  1961  —  1,831,337  (75,964). 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKUk 

1,937,157  1,790,574  OHahoman-m  .  1,157,047  1,033,575 

Oklahoman-S  .  603,678  644,743 

TENN.  Times-e  .  .  1,322,908  1,196,112 


1,301,475  1,332.445 
332,685  393,768 


Grand  Total  .  2,876.738  2,975,989 


274).  1961  -  3,398,838  (1,145,557).  Tennessean-rr 

Ezaminer  (Morn.  B  Sun.)  ceased  publi-  Tennessean-S 
cation  after  issue  of  January  7,  1962. 

Herald  Examiner  (Sun.)  first  issue  Jan.  Grand  Tot< 
14,  1962.  Herald  Express  (Eve.)  changed 
name  to  Herald  Examiner  effective  Jan.  8,  us 

1962.  .  _  ' 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

1,500,399  1,392,986 


|'486'480  I '395*408  Grand  Total  .  3,083,633  2,874,430 

1,119,235  645,729  NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Times-e 

-  -  1962  —  1,322,908  (188,677).  1961  —  1,196,112 

4,106,114  3.434,123  (128,827). 


NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


OMAHA.  NEBR. 


HOUSTON.  TEX. 


Mirror  (Eve.)  ceased  publication  after  Journal  Courier-m 


456  944  World-Herald 


Khronicle-S  '. 

Post-m  . 

fPost-S  . 

Press-e  . 


2,663,307  2,327,507 
1,345,183  1,065,411 


issua  of  January  5,  1962. 


*'8H'837  *'822'976  Journal-rt 

Courier  Journal-S 


LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m  .  1,330,627  1,248,531 


^■«e.499  6,838,953  y 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Chroni- 
I’M  -  2,663,307  (166,242).  1961  — 

I’M  —  2,177,282  , 

!V.4«*  •  l’*l  -  2,021,581  (47.521).  Chron-  Sun-e  ^ 
'cle-S  1962  —  1,345,183  (65,043).  "Sun-S  .. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.  Grand 

N®**-*  .  1,766,332  1,691,470 

.  1,750,035  1,621,027 

.  1,376,779  1,358,027  Ifem-e.. 

!i7'®‘-*,  .  881,190  849,650 

’'""•»-S  .  355,840  344,145 


1,067,847  1,049,650  Grand  Total .  2,758,513  2,570,493  tion  Morning  and  Evening,  linage 

1,694,027  1,486,684  NOTE:  Saturday  Journal  Courier  and  edition,  EVENING,  is  shown. 

.•  nni  cm  v  -iiK  o/c  Saturday  Register  combined  publications 

4,092,501  3,784,865  the  Saturday  Register  S  Journal  Cour-  ORLANDO.  FLA. 

ier  starting  June  10,  1961.  As  of  that  date,  Star-e  2  298  970 

4ASS.  the  Journal  Courier  Morn,  and  Register  Sentinel-rn .  2  298  970 

798,513  730,571  Eve.  publish  5  days  a  week  only.  Sentinel-S  !  !!!!!!’!!!!  '978!9I0 


Register-e  1.338,471  1,414,220  . J,^®fj  u°*®L  , 

••Register-S  . .  706,305  699,329  fWorld-Herald-S  1,052,928  1,014,139 

"  JouInal‘courier-Sat.  ,  110.612  .  Grand  Total  .  2,405,087  2,255,213 

-  -  NOTE:  World-Herald  sold  in  combina- 

Grand  Total .  2,758,513  2,570,493  tion  Morning  and  Evening,  linage  of  only 


LOWELL.  MASS. 

798,513 

.  283,301 


1,081,814  1,017,802 


NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

.  1,040,754  1,011,207 


LYNN,  MASS. 

.  792,816 


Grand  Total 


6.130.176  5.864.319 


MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Leader-d  .  918,231 

••News-S  .  296,105 


NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times-Picayune-m  , .  2,675,561  2,648,425 

tTimes-Picayune-S  .  1,036,519  1,077,985 

States  &  Item-e  1,292,351  1,319.951 


.  1,036,519  1,077,985  Star-News  c  . 

1,292,351  1,319,951  §lndapendent-Star 


ORLANDO.  FLA. 

Star-e  .  2,298,970  1,911,269 

Sentinel-m  .  2,298,970  1,911,269 

Sentinel-S  .  978,910  916,847 

Grand  Total  .  5,576,850  4,739,385 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  1962  — 
957,616.  1961  —  704,592. 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star-News  c  .  1,131,924  1,100,206 


-  -  News-S  .  .  464,681  450  677 

5,004,431  5,046,361  Independent-m  .  1,057,010  1,023,323 

N  Y  Grand  Total  .  2,653,615  2.574,206 


JACKSON,  MISS.  Grand  Total  1,214,336  1,027,041  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  Grand  Total  .  2,653,615  2,574,206 

S-u?"  '■?‘^?®r-fn  .  889,245  791,227  NOTE:  The  Sunday  News  is  sold  in  op-  Times-m  .  2,650,757  2,445,707  ..  ■ 

,  9«r  tional  combination  with  the  following  Times-S  .  3,532,682  3,396,721  PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

”®*'‘‘* .  436,319  392,942  Monday  Union  Leader.  Herald  Tribune-m  .  967,675  990,498  Times-e  .  920,219  823,061 
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PENSACOLA,  FLA. 

Ne-s-e  .  758,397  414,197 

Journal-m  .  1,229,454  1,091,148 

News-Journal-S  .  474,045  344,417 


Grand  Total  . . 


2,441,894  2,071,742 


PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal  Star 

(See  Note)  .  1,354,814  1,240,491 

§Journal  Star-S  .  570,788  407,323 

Grand  Total  .  1,927,402  1,848,014 

NOTE:  Journal  Star  Morning  and  Jour¬ 
nal  Star  Evening  sold  in  combination 
Linage  of  only  one  edition — Journal  Star 
Evening — is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,102,255  2,013,255 

tBulletin-S  .  485,145  748,180 

Inquirer-m  .  1,803,358  1,814,438 

Inquirer-S  .  1,742,911  1,813,784 

News-e  .  817,741  847,103 

Grand  Total  .  7,171,450  7,274,942 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Bulletin-e 

1942  —  2,102,255  (43,507).  1941  —  2,013,255 
(29,034).  Inquirer-m  1941  —  1,814,438  (27,- 
078). 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  2,449,484  2,559,944 

(Republic-S  .  1,145.032  1,192,204 

Gaiette-e  .  2,449,240  2,482,343 

Grand  Total  .  4,083,978  4,234,495 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Post-Gaz.  S 
Sun-Tel.-m 
Post-Gaz.  & 
Sun-Tel.-S 


1,147,302  1,252,594 


ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

Star  (See  Note) .  1,133,745  1,042,520 

Star-S  .  437,992  440,499 

Grand  Total  .  1,771,757  1,483,219 

NOTE:  Star  Morning  and  Register-Re¬ 
public  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Lin¬ 
age  of  only  one  edition — Star  Morning — is 
shown.  Star  Morning  published  five  week 
days  only,  ezcluding  Monday. 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  2,043,279  2,085,881 

§Bee-S  .  725,444  445,149 

Union-m  .  744,521  423,259 

••Union-S  .  272,702  410,404 

Grand  Total  .  3,787,944  3,784,715 

NOTE:  Union  Morning  published  5  days 
a  week  only. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  _  1,427,217  1,317,242 


Globe-Oemocrat-we 

(Globe-Democrat-S 

Post-Dispatch-e  _ 

§Post-Dispatch-S  . . . 


544,551 
2,205,534  2,041,204 
1,389,024  1,345,183 


Sun-Tel.-S  .  441,124 

Press-e  .  2,097,491  1.799,973 

tPrass-S  .  1,234,498  1,327,970 

Grand  Total  .  4,499,291  4,821,441 

NOTE:  (*)  Post-Gazette  &  Sun-Telegraph 
Sunday  last  publication  November  12,  1941. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  .  1,878,858  1,554,709 

iOregonian-S .  1,220,285  974,711 

Oregon  Journal-e  .  850,929  1,054,395 

(Oregon  Journal-S .  349,719 

Grand  Total  .  3,950,072  3,959,534 

NOTE:  Oregon  Journal  Sunday  last  pub¬ 

lication  date  August  20,  1941. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  .  1,747,725  1,494,999 

Journal-m  .  1,527,548  1,344,842 

(Journal-S  .  1,108,249  1,015,435 

Grand  Total  .  4,403,522  4,079,294 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle  (See  Note)  .  1,049,417  984,971 

§Eagle-S  .  435,348  338,547 

Grand  Total  .  1,504,945  1,325,518 

NOTE:  Eagle  Evening  and  Times  Morn¬ 
ing  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition  (Eagle  Evening)  is  shown. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

News  Leader-e  .  1,791,780  1,484,578 

Times  Dispatch-m .  1,599,488  1,500  394 

(Times  Dispatch-S  .  954,552  941,842 

Grand  Total  .  4,345,820  4,124,834 

RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 

Press-Enterprise 

(See  Note)  .  1,305,750  1,253,392 

§Press-Enterprise-S  _  380,743  414,044 

Grand  Total .  1,484,493  1,449,458 

NOTE:  Enterprise  Morning  and  Press 
Eve.  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
Edition,  Enterprise  Morning  is  shown. 

Part  run  adv.  includes:  Press-Enterprise 
1942  —  1,305,750  (24,039).  1941  —  1,253,392 
(29,739). 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times-m  .  1,049,829  944,454 

§Times-S  .  414,442  401,938 

World-News-e  .  1,099,738  979,881 

Grand  Total  .  2,584.209  2.348.473 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrat  t 

Chronicle-m  .  1,801,800  1,541,983 

(Democrat  8 

Chronicle-S  .  1,095,543  1,019,429 

Times-Union-e  .  2,219,113  1,902,732 

Grand  Total  .  5,114,474  4,444,344 
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Grand  Total  .  5,705,548  5,288,180 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Globe- 
Democrat-m  1942—1,427,217  (  397.424).  1941 
—1,317,242  (  235,434).  Post-Dispatch-e  1942 
—  2,205,534  (144,124).  Globe-Democrat  . 

Weekend  first  publication  effective  Oc¬ 
tober  I,  1941.  Globe-Democrat-Morning  is 
published  5  days  a  week  only. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  .  1,191,935  1,075,078 

iPioneer  Press-S  .  1,029,527  982,583 

Uispatch-e  .  1,943,882  1,707,844 

Grand  Total  .  4,185,344  3,745,507 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Dispatch-e 
1942-  1,943,882  (  212.344).  1941—1,707,844 
(124,082). 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

*lndependent-e  .  411,443  410,474 

**lndependent-S  .  258,034  255,310 

Times-m  .  2,218,890  2,084,089 

§Times-S  .  749,202  784,445 

Grand  Total  .  3,837,549  3,734,538 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Times-m 
1942-2.218,890  (35,880).  (*)  Published  5 
days  a  week  only. 

SALEM.  ORE. 

Oregon  Statesman-m  ..  834,220  799,047 

•‘Oregon  Statesman-S  .  304,335  274,897 

Capital  Journal-e  .  982,228  914,527 

Grand  Total  .  2,122,783  1,990,491 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

Tribune-m  .  1,904,223  1,790,042 

Tribune-S  .  849,318  790,424 

Deseret  News- 

Telegram-e  .  1,885,904  1,782,929 

Grand  Total  .  4,439,447  4,343,597 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Ezpress-m  .  1,255,454  1,141,857 

(Express-News-S  .  848,024  857,952 

Express-News-Sat .  335,441  378,270 

News-e  .  1,505,390  1,341,879 

Light-e  .  1,471,433  1,473,230 

•Light  s  .  931,142  781,514 

Grand  Total  .  4,547,124  4,014,702 

NOTE:  Express  Morning  and  News  Eve¬ 
ning  published  5  days  a  week  only. 

SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 

Sun-m  .  1,505,389  . 

§Sun-Telegram-S  .  544,135  . 

Grand  Total  .  2,049,524  . 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Sun-m 
1942-1.505,389  (  47.201). 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  1,784,412  1,712,114 

§Union-S  .  975,877  1,027,405 

fribune-e  .  2,287,240  2,312,534 

Grand  Total  .  5,047,529  5,052,257 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  1,934,524  1,749,084 

(Chronicle-S  .  917,777  811,401 

Examiner-m  .  2,287,023  2,002,774 

•Examiner-S  .  1,093,819  1,153,385 

News-Call-Bulletin-e  ..  1,045,438  1,058,024 

Grand  Total  .  7,278,783  4,794,870 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Chronicle- 
m  1942-1,934,524  (  54,924).  1941-1.749,084 
(44,527). 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  2,143,714  1,940,949 

News-e  .  2,200.349  1,932,944 

§Mercury-News-S  .  817,474  777,142 

Grand  Total  .  5,181,739  4,471.075  | 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Mercury- 
m  1942—2,143,714  (  34,507).  1941—1,940,949 

(27,979).  News-e  1942—2,200,349  (  34,507).  , 

1941—1,932,944  (27,979). 

SAN  RAFAEL.  CALIF.  ' 

Independent-Journal-e .  1,142,077  1,058,819 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-m  .  1,197,975  1,099,393  | 

••Union  Star-e .  904,238  831,740  | 

-  I 

Grand  Total  .  2,104,213  1,931,133  i 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Times-e  .  1,050,474  895,087 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-lntelligencer-m  ...  1,349,434  1,151,471 
•Post-Intelligencer-S  ...  559,444  572,893 

Times-e  .  1,881,902  1,779,078 

Times-S  .  1,207,710  885,230 

Grand  Total  .  4,998,912  4,388,872 

SHREVEPORT.  LA. 

Journal-e  .  1,038.884  982,235 

Times-m  .  1,220,083  1,154,439 

limes-S  .  512,024  441,148 

Grand  Total  .  2.770.991  2,400,022 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  1,498,321  1,413,482 

Tribune-S  .  434.959  455,328 

Grand  Total .  2,135,280  2,048,810 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m  ..  754,141  797,171 

(Spokesman-Review-S  551,084  520,504 

Chronicle-e  .  983,399  957,823 

Grand  Total  .  2,290,444  2,275,498 

STOCKTON.  CALIF. 

Record-e  .  1,513,008  1,343,371 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Herald-Journal-e  .  1,705,924  1,475,458 

§Herald-American-S  ...  478.887  704,372 

Post-Standard-m .  992,035  815,440 

(Post-Standard-S  .  349,781  349,418 

Grand  Total  .  3,744,429  3,345,108 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  .  1,425,443  1,343,729 

News-Tribune-S  .  511,954  489,274 

Grand  Total  .  1.937,419  1,833,003 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

Tribune-m  .  2,037,144  1,923,583 

(Tribune-S  .  923,501  974,711 

••Times-e  .  1,243,284  1,093,314 

Grand  Total  .  4,223,933  3,993,410 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

•Times-m  .  422,751  551,299 

Blade-e  .  1,809,295  1,728,879 

Blade-S  .  943,725  957,248 

Grand  Total  .  3,375,771  3,237,424 

NOTE:  (•)  Published  5  days  a  week  only. 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Globe  a  Mail-m  .  1,712,044  1,409,028 

((•Telegram-e  .  2,347,781  2,241,754 

Star-e  .  2,533,787  2,433,953 

Grand  Total  .  4,593,434  4,304,737 

NOTE:  (*)  Includes  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  linage.  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Tele¬ 
gram-e  1942-2,347,781  (42,879).  1941  — 

(57,287). 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e  .  1,155,445  1,013,001 

••Times  Advertiser-S  ..  520,144  505,853 

Trentonian-m  .  754,035  774,043 

Grand  Total  .  2,431,444  2,294,917 

NOTE:  Times  Evening  published  5  days 
a  week  only. 

TROY.  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  Note)  ....  1,094,903  945,083 

NOTE:  Record  Morning  and  Times-Rec- 
ord  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Linage 
of  one  edition  (Record  Morning)  is  shown. 

I 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

-  Tribune-e  .  1,434,107  1,535,124 

World— m  .  1,418,995  1,547,702 

EDITOR  8C  I 


World-S  .  419,250  579,212 

Grand  Total  .  3,872,352  3.442,038 

UNION  CITY.  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m _  840,191  744.194 

UTICA.  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  ..  1,000,343  880.480 

“Observer  Dispatch-S  .  342,494  354.424 

Press-m  .  1,240,778  1,071,794 

Grand  Total  .  2,423,837  2.307.100 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

News-e  .  1.100,798  1.041.894 

Post-m  .  2,955,542  2,803,910 

§Post-S  .  1,327,871  1,248,802 

Star-e  .  2,525,340  2,488.549 

(Star-S  .  1,174,424  1,138,374 

Grand  Total  .  9,084,217  8.741,553 

WATERBURY.  CONN. 

American-e  .  1,354,932  1,201.482 

•Republican-S  .  478,849  4U.844 

Grand  Total  .  1,833,781  1.448.524 

Republican  last  American  Weekly  pub¬ 
lication  date  April  I,  1942. 

MACY  WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND 
GROUP.  N.  Y.  (10  CITIES) 


Mamaroneck  Times-e  . 

.  797,132 

497,247 

Mount  Vernon  Argus-e 

921,184 

831.754 

New  Rochelle 

Standard-Star-e  _ 

.  988,090 

884,814 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Register-e  . 

.  797,793 

709,171 

Peekskill  Star-e  . 

.  708,559 

400.381 

Port  Chester  Item-e  .. 

.  995,905 

913,817 

Tarrytown  News-e . 

.  780,504 

701,082 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e  . 

.  1,042,547 

954.403 

White  Plains 

Reporter  Dispatch-e 

.  1,134,895 

1,055.372 

Rockland  Journal  News- 

e  888,441 

778,475 

Grand  Total  . 

.  9,075,272 

8,128,719 

WICHITA. 

,  KANS. 

Eagle-m  . 

.  1,491,444 

1,291,928 

Eagle  S  Beacon-e  _ 

.  1,122,244 

1,145.401 

(Eagle  t  Beacon-S  ... 

.  533.530 

584,270 

Grand  Total . 

.  3,147,238 

3,043,599 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.  C. 

Journal-m  . . 

..  1,101,394 

994,827 

Sentinel-e  . 

..  1,093,003 

954,344 

Journal  S  Sentinel-S  . 

..  532,432 

490,814 

Grand  Total  . 

..  2,724,831 

2,442,005 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram-S  . 

..  425,192 

453.844 

Telegram-m  . 

..  919,049 

804.851 

Gazette-e  . 

..  1,244,919 

1,158.473 

Grand  Total  . 

...2,789,140 

2,417,188 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindicator-e  . 

..  1,413,385 

1,454.371 

§Vindicator-S  . 

..  952,840 

909,317 

Grand  Total  . 

..  2.544.245 

2,343,488 

ADVERTISING 
LINAGE  SERVICE 

BLUEFIELD.  W.  VA. 

Telegraph-m  .  455,021  414,423 

Telegraph-S  .  217,710  189,892  ^ 

Grand  Total  .  472.431  404,315 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  33,552  lines 
(1942);  39,424  lines  (1941). 

COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 

State-m  .  958,531  870.909 

States-S  .  554,414  490,858 

Record-m  .  741,157  444,383 

Grand  Total  .  2.254,302  2,004,150 

Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  33,552 

lines  (1942);  17,499  lines  (1941). 

DULUTH.  MINN. 

Herald-e  .  924,994  8I8,I» 

N«ws*Tribune-m  .  Ml. 892  557,^ 

NewS‘Tribune-S  545.321  487,471 

Grand  Total  .  2,114,207  1,843,092 

LAS  VEGAS.  NEV. 

Nevada  Sun-m  .  1,233,549  l,0M.479 

Nevada  Sun-S  .  433.974  292,893 

Grand  Total  .  1,447,523  l.382.5n 

PUBLISHER  for  June  2,  1962 


I?i2 

MONROE.  LA. 

World-m  .  711.917 

World-S  .  331,113 

N«ws-Star-« .  703,289 


717,951 

338,532 

*75,783 


1,748,319  1,730,288 


1981 
805,328 

Grand  Total .  2,054,031  1,901,058 


Journai-m  .  889,351 


OGDEN, 

Standard-E<aminer-a 

Standaid-Examinar-S 


1982 
UTAH 
.  952,140 

.  319,432 


850,818 

307,984 


Grand  Total  .. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

El  Diario  Da 

Ntuva  York-m  .  288,219 

El  Diario  Da 

Nauva  York-S  .  82,559 


DECATUR,  ILL. 

Harald  &  Raviaw-ma  ..  1,009,178 
Harald  &  Raviaw-S _  351,134 


249,129 

71,855 


Grand  Total  .  370,778  320,984 

NORWALK.  CONN. 

Hour-a  .  1,035,778 


921,388 

380,584 


Grand  Total  .  1,380,310  1,281,952 

Ooas  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  ILL. 

Journal-a  .  584,997 

Journal-S  .  239,848 


Grand  Total  .  1,271,572  1,158,802 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  33,222  linas 
(1982);  39,818  linas  (1981). 

OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN.  PA. 

Oarrick-m  .  549,015  510,202 

Na«rs-Harald-a  .  470,978  4I0,8M 


1982 

WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 
Call-a  .  7*8,048 

CANADA 

CALGARY,  ALTA. 

Albartan-m  .  151,740 

Harald-a  .  1,848,509 


182,882 

1,918,833 


EDMONTON.  ALTA. 

.  1,738,959  1,709,894 


PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Naws-a  .  1,130,070 

QUINCY,  MASS. 
Patriot  Ladgar-a  .  857,700 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribuna-tn  .  435,028 

Scrantonian-S  .  458,742 


950,222 

1,084,385 

814,875 


515,140 

213,389 


Grand  Total  .  804,843  728,509 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 

Harald-aS  .  718,073  -710,290 


ONEONTA, 


Grand  Total  .  891,770 

Includas  PARADE  40,954  linas 
49,028  linas  (1981). 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Racord-m  .  588,403 

Timas-Laadar-a  .  975,438 

Indapandant-S  .  878,138 


432,948 

387,913 

820,859 

(19*2): 


GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 
Prass-Gaiatta-a  .  1,480,578 

HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

GazaHa-a  .  510,958  524,748 


HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA. 

Advartisar-a  .  877,534 

Harald-Dispatch-m  ....  2873,770 
Harald-Advartisar-S  ...  378,948 


1,019,991 

921,082 

N.  Y. 

447.972 

422,534 

.  KY. 

712,292 

887,880 

354,452 

325,982 

1,282,380  Grand  Total 


547,290 

907,982 

842,494 


Grand  Total  .  2,219,979  2,097,78* 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  33,552  linas 
(1982);  39,824  linas  (1981). 

FIGIRES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBLISHERS 

ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 

Amarican-Naws-a  .  341,754 

Amarican-Naws-S  .  182,188 


788,037 

795,888 

322,147 


Grand  Total  .  2,130,252  1,905,870 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  34,375  linas 
(1982);  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  17,088  linas 
(IWI). 

HUNTSVILLE,  ALA. 

Timas-a  .  883,838 

TImas-S  .  400,050 


..  1,088,744  1,013,842 
Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  32,844  linas 
(1982);  40,124  linas  (1981). 

PASSAIC-CLIFTON,  N.  J. 
Harald-Naws-a  .  1,238,201  1,080,584 


PINE  BLUFF.  ARK. 

Commarcial-a  .  885,230 

Commarcial-S  .  277,388 


591,884 

192,178 


Journal-a  . 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Spactator-a  .  2,194,429  2,071,138 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 

Racord-a  .  1,388,080  1,313,381 

LETHBRIDGE,  ALTA. 

Harald-a  .  751,310  782,059 

LONDON.  ONT. 

Fraa  Praa-ma  .  1,888,938  1,758,835 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nuggat-a  .  578,753  814,432 

OTTAWA.  ONT. 

Citiian-a  .  1,915,441  1,894,735 

Including  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  & 
COMIC  Saction. 


Grand  Total  .  982,598  784,042 

Doas  not  includa  33,222  linas  FAMILY 
WEEKLY. 


REGINA.  SASK. 

Laadar-Post-a  .  249,320  254,191 


340,284 

182,358 


Grand  Total .  523,922  502,842 

ALTOONA.  PA. 

Mirror-a  .  1.108,917  1,005,977 

APPLETON-NEENAH-MENASHA.  WIS. 

Post-Crascant-a .  1,385,104  1,408,792 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Fraa  Prass-m  .  789,819  713,484 


878,822 

304,388 


Grand  Total  . 1,283,888  983,010 

Doas  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

HYANNIS.  MASS. 

Capa  Cod 

Standard-Timas-a  ....  478,122  498,720 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribuna-Damocrat- 

All  Day  .  1,133,350  1,032,409 

KENNBWIOWASCO-RICHLANO.  WASH. 

Tri-City  Harald-a  .  588,238  470,197 

Tri-City  Harald-S  .  193,599  184,101 


PITTSFIELD.  MASS. 
Barkshira  Eagla-a  .  1,030,182 

PLATTSBURGH.  N.  Y. 

Prass-Rapublican-m  ...  538,930 

PORT  JERVIS.  N.  Y. 
Union-GaiaHa-a  .  251,370 

POTTSTOWN.  PA. 

Maicury-m  .  780,145 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

Journal-a  .  951,883 

Journal-S  .  351,182 


QUEBEC,  P.Q. 

975,858  La  Solail  t  L' Evanamant- 

Journal-ma  .  2,317,502  2,103,188 


543,312 

239,7*4 

795,928 


893,308 

373,730 


Grand  Total  .  779,835  834,298 

Doas  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 

Fraaman-a  .  815,290  738,974 


Grand  Total .  1,303,025  1,287,038 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  33,219  linas 
(1982);  39,884  linas  (1981). 


QUINCY,  ILL. 

Harald-Whig-a  .  598,888 

Harald-Whig-S  .  288,882 


SASKATOON.  SASK. 

Star-Phoanix-a  .  1,088,170  1,077,543 

TROIS  RIVIERES,  QUE. 
LaNouvallista-a  .  888,935  788,181 

VANCOUVER.  B.  C. 

Sun-a  .  2,328,3*0  2,420,543 

Provinca-m  .  1,152,451  1,188,834 

Includas  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  104,177 
linas  (1982);  111.559  linas  (1981).  PART 
RUN  20,198  linas  (1981). 

WINNIPEG,  MAN. 

Fraa  Prass-a  . 10,082,987  2,112,257 

Tribuna-a  .  1,433,129  1,413,888 


CANTON 

Rapository-a  . 

Rapository-S .  827,848 


LINCOLN.  NEBR. 


Grand  Total .  2,388,128  2,288,594 

CARIONDALE41SRRIN-MURPHYSBORO. 

ILL. 

Southarn  lllino!san-a  ..  484,818  403,830 

Southarn  Illinoisan-S  ...  173,788  152,028 


OHIO 

I.JH872  Star-m  .  1,079,738 

794,122  Journal-a  .  1,083,810 

Journal  t  Star-S  .  319,900 


Grand  Total  .  838,388  555,858 

Doas  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


1,022,758 

9*9,122 

349,930 


Grand  Total  .  2,483,448  2,341,808 

Includas  PARADE  40,814  linas  (1982); 
48,217  linas  (1981). 

LOCKPORT.  N.  Y. 

Union-Sun  &  Journal-e  .  540,358 


Grand  Total  .  883,548 

RAPID  CITY.  S.  D. 

Journal-a  .  849,908 

Journal-S  .  280,388 


543,172 

232,344 


CHAMPAIGN-URBANA,  ILL. 


MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 
Timas  Herald-Racord-m  788,590 


489,420 

737,858 


Grand  Total  .  910,294  775,518 


RENO.  NEV. 

Journal-m  .  540,092 

Journal-S  .  342,188 

Gaiatte-a .  938,128 


544,740  • 

279,082 

823.802  New  Financing  Set 
For  Montreal  Paper 

Montreal 
The  staff  of  the  eight-month- 
old  daily  Le  Nouveau  Journal 
has  been  told  by  Editor-in-Chief 
27t'o98  Louis  Gagnon  that  financ- 

8501488  ing  of  the  publication  is  being 
reorganized  following  the  depar- 


Grand  Total  .  1,820,408  1,598,490  i 

Doas  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY.  DuTremblay. 


Couriar-a 

Couriar-S 


Grand  Total 


752,010 

403,788 


718,048 

417,578 


CHILLICOTHE.  OHIO 
GaiaHe-a  .  704,483 


1,155,798  1,135,824 
593,188 


MADISON.  WIS. 

Capital  Timas-a  .  1,158,845  1,153.495 

Stata  Journal-m  .  1.187,159  1,188,339 

Stata  Journal-S .  503,825  475,811 


SALISBURY,  N.  C. 

Post-a  .  544,884 

Post-S  .  249,844 


CORPUS  CHRISTI.  TEX. 

Callar-m  .  1,448,818  1,341,118 

Callar-a  .  1,440,572  1,298,908 

Callar-S  .  433,988  432,222 


Grand  Total 


3,323,378  3,072.244 


COVINGTON,  KY. 
Kantucky  Post  ft 

Timas-Star-a  .  873,038 

DANBURY,  CONN. 
Naws-Timas-a  .  983,578 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Damocrat-m  .  832  202 

limas-a  .  1,187,788 

Timas-Damocrat-S  .  439  978 


Grand  Total .  2,827,829  2,815,845 

Includas  PARADE  40,810  linas  (1982); 
48,279  linas  (1981). 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL. 

Argus-a  .  922,894  9*4,754 

Dispatch-a  .  1,039,488  1,105.090 

MONTGOMERY.  ALA. 

Advartisar-m  .  1,044,388 

Advartisar-S  .  489,832 

Journal-a  .  1,049,822 


Grand  Total  .  794,528  747,474 

SIOUX  FALLS.  S.  D. 

Argus-Laadar-a  .  735.840 

Argus-Laadar-S  .  305,284 


599,452  Grand  Total 


985.398 

390,152 

983,584 


2,583,840  2,319,114 


Grand  Total .  1,041,124 

STROUDSBURG.  PA. 
Racord-m  .  485,884 

TOPEKA.  KANS. 

Capital-m  .  933,158 

Stata  Journal-a  .  901,834 

Capital-Journal-S  .  403,578 


The  newspaper  was  started 
last  September  by  the  Founda- 
M2,o*2  tion  DuTremblay-Berthiaume, 
headed  by  Mrs.  DuTremblay. 
This  came  following  a  rift 
between  herself  and  relatives  at 
La  Presse,  where  she  is  a  major 
shareholder. 


739.488 

280,384 


1,019,830 

382,424 


894,448 

814,044 

385,458 


888,488 


781,814 

1,037,344 

434,532 


NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-Timas-e  .  878,932 

Standard-Timas-S  .  300,528 


Grand  Total 


2,238,558  2,073,948 


848,980 

275,031 


Grand  Total  .  1,177,480  1,123,991 

Includas  PARADE  40,814  linas  (1982); 


TUCSON.  ARIZ. 

Star-m  .  1,733,887 

Star-S  .  531,918 

Citizan-a  .  2,080,890 


1,878,029 

480,877 

1,987,802 


Grand  Total .  2,439,948  2,233,490 

DAYTONA  BEACH.  FLA. 

N«w«-a  ....  .  908,304  847,9*3 

Naws-Journal-S  .  278,378  247,789 


48,217  linas  (1981). 

NORRISTOWN.  PA. 
Timas-Harald-a  .  758,783 


75th  Year  Marked 

Santa  Paula,  Calif. 

Observing  its  75th  anniver¬ 
sary,  the  Santa  Paula  Daily 
Chronicle  published  a  56-page 
edition  with  272  columns  of 
advertising  on  April  30.  The 
Chronicle  was  established  as  a 
weekly  on  April  23,  1887,  and 
became  a  daily  newspaper  Oct.  1, 
1923.  The  edition  was  a  histori¬ 
cal  review  of  the  Santa  Clara 


NORTH  PLATTE.  NEBR. 

Talagraph-Bullatin-a  ...  532,224 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  2,  1962 


Grand  Total  .  4,348,493  4,108,708 

WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

880,801  News  Sun-a .  1,330,350  1,090,152  valley.  C.  E.  Phillips  is 

WILMINGTON  DEL  editor  and  publisher  of  the 

533,988  News-Journal-me  .  1,708,178  1,837,382  Chronicle. 
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Holds  cards  — and  readers! 

At  any  bridge  table,  respect  for  Charles  H.  Goren  runs  high. 
A  remarkable  authority,  he  holds  every  major  bridge  trophy 
and  has  won  more  tournaments,  than  any  other  player! 

Millions  play  by  the  Goren  point  system.  It’s  more  fun — 
and  more  scientific.  For  sociable  games  and  tournament  play, 
there’s  nothing  better. 

Goren  writes  like  he  plays — in  top  form!  His  books  are  best 
sellers  in  their  field,  both  in  the  United  States  and  around 
the  world. 

His  CT-NYN  column  “Goren  on  Bridge”  has  a  following 
of  millions — and  keeps  adding  clients.  Goren  not  only 
holds  cards — he  holds  readers ! 

Letters  to  him  swell  the  paper’s  mail  pouch,  build  audience 
participation.  His  feature  adds  readers  in  tlie  better  income 
groups  as  well  as  the  middle  brackets,  gives  prestige  as  well 
as  popularity. 

For  the  best  on  bridge,  your  readers  want  “Goren 
on  Bridge!” 

Phone,  wire  or  write  for  proofs  and  prices — today! 

Chieatfo  Trihunp  -  Yfprk  Nptnt 

n  i g»gm ^ g»^  Mng*  Hulltlinti,  Yttrk 

"****'”•*- ?  MmlYm  Tribunv  Tuirvr,  t'hlrai/u 


SYNDICATES 

Ripley  Fan 
Works  7,167 
Hours  On  It 

A  new’  high  in  reader  interest 
in  a  new’spaper  feature  has  been 
revealed  in  the  person  of  Wayne 
Harbour,  a  butter  and  egg  dealer 
of  Bedford,  Iowa,  who  has  spent 
nearly  $2,000  and  7,167  hours  at 
his  hobby  of  checking  on  the 
items  in  Ripley’s  “Believe-It-Or- 
Xot”  panel. 

Mr.  Harbour  became  “fascin¬ 
ated”  w’ith  “Believe-It-Or-Not” 
in  1943 — and  just  a  bit  dubious 
about  some  of  its  items,  he 
explained. 

“I  follow’ed  up  my  doubts,”  he 
said,  “by  checking  the  sources 
of  some  of  the  items,  and 
received  such  courteous,  pleasant 
replies  that  I  decided  to  wrrite 
another  letter — and  another — 
and  that  w'as  the  start  of  my 
hobby.” 

Mr.  Harbour  has  w’ritten  a 
total  of  17,172  letters,  checking 
on  items  in  the  feature.  He  esti¬ 
mates  he  has  spent  $772.74  on 
foreign  postage  alone,  $601.02  on 
domestic  stamps,  $150  for  sta¬ 
tionery  and  has  filled  75  scrap¬ 
books  with  replies  from  every 
.state  and  most  foreign  lands. 
Incidentally  those  scrapbooks 
cost  him  $80  and  there  has  been 
a  little  matter  of  $25  laid  out 
for  glue. 

.\n  Hour  A  Day 

“Personally,”  he  said,  “I  think 
the  w’orld  of  the  Believe-It-Or- 
Xot  feature.  It  has  given  me 
great  experiences,  contacts  with 
people  the  world  over,  and  a 
stamp  collection.  But  at  least 
one  hour  of  my  time  per  day, 
every  day  of  the  year,  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  a  regular  schedule.” 

Many  of  the  panel’s  items  list 
no  specific  source.  Mr.  Harbour 
merely  clips  each  item,  pastes  it 
on  the  front  of  an  envelope  and 
types  alongside  the  clipping  a 
request  that  his  letter  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Postmaster  of  the 
city  in  which  the  incident  occur¬ 
red,  or  to  some  other  public 
official. 

For  instance,  in  checking  on 
an  item  about  a  bridge  in  Tash- 
kurkurgham,  Afghanistan,  he 
addressed  his  inquiry  to  “the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate, 
Capital  of  Afghanistan.” 

Checking  up  on  “Old  Billy,”  a 
horse  in  Latchford,  England, 
that  lived  to  the  age  of  61,  he 
addressed  his  letter  to  “The 
Mayor  or  Clerk  of  the  Council 
in  Latchford.” 

There’s  no  limit  to  Mr.  Har- 
EDITOR  SC 


hour’s  optimism.  In  checking  on 
an  item  about  Emperor  Charles 
V  of  Germany,  who  lived  from 
1500  to  1558  and  celebrated  the 
birth  of  his  first  son  by  leaping 
into  a  bull  ring  at  Valladolid, 
Spain,  Mr.  Harbour  addressed 
his  inquiry  to  “the  manager  of 
the  bull  ring  in  Valladolid.” 

“Throughout  the  years  of  my 
hobby,  I  do  not  remember  any 
outright  denial  of  Ripley’s  state¬ 
ments  by  documented  refuta¬ 
tion,”  he  said. 

And  despite  the  vagueness  of 
address,  the  Postmasters  of  the 
w’orld  have  delivered  enough  of 
his  letters  to  have  brought  Mr. 
Harbour  7,722  replies.  “Believe- 
It-Or-Not”  is  distributed  by 
King  Features  Syndicate. 

«  ♦  ♦ 

16  Scholarships 
Are  Awarded 
By  Ask  Andy’ 

Winners  of  16  scholarships 
aw’arded  by  the  “Ask  Andy” 
new'spaper  column  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  columnist  Ellen  Wal¬ 
pole.  Forty-three  children,  in 
addition,  w’ere  awrarded  certifi¬ 
cates  of  achievement  in  the 
scholarship  contest,  funds  for 
which  were  provided  by  the 
“World  Book  Encyclopedia.” 

“Ask  Andy”  is  released  by 
Lenahan  Feature  Service,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.,  and  sales  are 
handled  exclusively  by  Times- 
Mirror  Syndicate,  Los  Angeles. 

The  aw’ardees  were  selected 
from  more  than  500,000  young 
newspaper  readers  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  several  for¬ 
eign  countries  who  sent  ques¬ 
tions  to  “Ask  Andy”  during 
1961.  Of  these  participants,  one, 
and  sometimes  two,  were  selected 
each  day  on  the  basis  of  merit 
and  their  questions  treated  as 
the  major  part  of  the  daily 
column. 

In  1961,  321  of  these  outstand¬ 
ing  children  were  awarded  gift 
sets  of  the  “World  Book  Ency¬ 
clopedia”  and  became  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  scholarship 
contest.  Those  eligible  were  sent 
detailed  questionnaires  designed 
to  give  a  rounded  picture  pf  their 
educational  achievements,  extra¬ 
curricular  activities,  good  char¬ 
acter  and  social  adjustment. 

The  winners  of  the  scholar¬ 
ships  and  certificates  of  achieve¬ 
ment  were  judged  on  the  re¬ 
sponses  to  these  questionnaires. 
Miss  Walpole  stated  that  she 
and  her  staff,  who  assisted  her 
in  judging,  had  a  most  difficult 
task  in  making  their  final  selec¬ 
tions.  The  quality  of  all  the 
responses  was  above  average  and 
those  of  the  16  winners  of 
scholarships  of  exceptional  excel¬ 
lence. 
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*<THE  BEST  COLUMN  BEING  WRITTEN 
THESE  DAYS  ON  HUMAN  RELATIONS 


Helps  Build 
Great  Local 
Newspapers 


MILLIONS  OF  AMERICAN  families 
look  upon  her  as  a  warm,  personal  friend. 
Her  chatty,  personal  column  on  day-to- 
day  living  brings  her  close  to  their  lives. 
She  brightens  their  outlook,  helps  them 
to  a  happy  relationship  in  family,  home 


and  marriage.  That’s  why  NEA  colum¬ 
nist  Ruth  Millett  is  unique  among 
women  newspaper  writers  today.  More 
than  500  newspapers  profit  from  the 
loyal,  responsive  audience  her  column 
creates  and  sustains. 


Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 


NEW  YORK:  CLEVELAND: 


461  EIGHTH  AVENUE 


1200  WEST  THIRD  STREET 


United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE  JNC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


AL  CAPP 
INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 
JOE  WILLIAMS 
Sports 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

"THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK" 
MUTUAL  FUNDS- 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  &  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN’ SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD’NAND  O/S 
GORDO  D/S 
LI’L  ABNER  D/S 
LONG  SAM  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
OSCAR  D 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
TWIN  EARTHS  D 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 

HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEESSEES  D/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  D 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS- 
ANTIQUESFAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  INC., 
220  East  42nd  St.,NewYor1(17,N.Y. 
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Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 
Writes  Weekly  Piece 

Bv  Rav  Er^in 


Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  forceful 
editor  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Tribune,  eloquent  speaker  and 
world  traveler,  has  signed  a 
contract  with  General  Features 
Corporation  to  write  a  weekend 
newspaper  column. 

The  column:  “An  Editor’s 
Outlook.” 

The  columnist:  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones. 

The  format:  Weekly  column 
of  1,000  words. 

The  release:  Beginning  July 
15. 

The  distributor:  General  Fea¬ 
tures  Corporation. 

Mr.  Jones  is  a  past  president 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  (1957)  and 
he  received  the  William  Allen 
White  Journalistic  Award  in 
1958. 

Navy  Commander 

“Jenks,”  as  he  is  affectionate¬ 
ly  and  admiringly  known  to  his 
new'spaper  editor  colleagues,  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  served  in  World 
War  II  as  a  Lieutenant-Com¬ 
mander  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  He 
w'as  stationed  in  the  Pacific, 
where  he  was  active  in  the  Iwo 
Jima  and  Okinaw'a  campaigns. 

The  brilliant  editor  follows  a 
taut-tight  schedule  which  in  re¬ 
cent  years  has  included  two  trips 
around  the  w’orld  plus  two  others 
above  the  Arctic  Circle.  He  has 
toured  Russia  several  times,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  cities  and 
jungles  of  Central  and  South 
America.  (I  once  had  the  stimu¬ 
lating  privilege  of  touring  five 
Colombian  cities  with  him  with 
a  large  gi’oup  of  newspaper¬ 
men). 

Mr.  Jones  married  Miss  Jaun- 
ita  Carlson,  daughter  of  a  for¬ 
mer  Governor  of  Colorado,  in 
1935.  They  have  two  sons  and 
a  daughter.  One  son  is  corre¬ 
spondent  at  the  state  capital 
for  the  Tulsa  Tribune  and  the 
other  is  with  the  U.  S.  Army 
in  Ethiopia  and  the  daughter  is 
a  senior  at  Scripps  College  in 
California. 

Touring  Europe 

The  editor-columnist  present¬ 
ly  is  touring  Europe.  He  met 
with  various  memters  of  the 
British  Cabinet  in  London,  at¬ 
tended  the  International  Press 


Institute  convention  in  Paris 
and  is  stopping  over  in  Rome 
and  Naples  before  returning 
home. 

“Jenks”  Jones  takes  his  type¬ 
writer  wherever  he  travels.  He 
recently  wrote  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  for  the  Reader’s  Digest. 

His  recent  ringing  speech  be¬ 
fore  the  American  Newspaper 
Editors  Society  convention  in 
New  Orleans,  calling  for  a  moral 
reawakening  and  housecleaning 
in  American  life,  caused  wide¬ 
spread  comment.  It  w’as  re¬ 
printed  in  E&P  under  title  of 
“How'  About  Raising  Hell?” 
(April  28,  page  18)  and  evoked 
immediate  commendatory  re¬ 
sponse.  Many  readers  sought  ad¬ 
ditional  copies. 

“I  abhor  the  habit  of  ponti¬ 
fical  editorialese  that  even  the 
best  editorial  wrriters  are  likely 
to  fall  into  if  they  don’t  force 
themselves  into  a  regular  change 
of  pace,”  said  Mr.  Jones.  “I 
hope  to  give  the  column  con¬ 
siderable  variety.  Inspirational 
material  is  regarded  as  corny 
these  days,  but  people  who  can’t 
cheer  for  themselves  are  on  their 
way  out.  This  is  still  a  great 
country  with  a  great  tradition 
and  I’m  proud  of  it. 

Independent  Press 

“An  independent  and  free 
press  is  still  our  greatest  asset 
and  weapon  in  protecting  all  the 
other  freedoms  so  important  to 
the  future  of  all  mankind,”  he 
continued  with  w'arm  enthusi¬ 
asm.  “Without  an  independent 
press  leading  the  way  for  a  free 
and  informed  people,  our  demo¬ 
cratic  principles  could  not  long 
survive. 

“Partisan  politics  is  out,  as 
far  as  my  column  is  concerned,” 
he  added.  “Anger  just  for  the 
sake  of  appearing  forthright  is 
out,  too.  I  find  nothing  as  bor¬ 
ing  as  a  professional  angry  man 
or  a  common  scold.  I  see  more 
things  in  the  w’orld  that  I  like 
than  otherwise.” 

Newspaper  PR 

S.  George  Little,  president  of 
General  Features,  said  “Jenks” 
plans  to  give  his  pieces  some 
real  “punch”  to  stimulate  reader 
appeal  and  occasionally  wrill 
make  his  material  highly  pro¬ 
vocative. 

“I  have  been  following  Jenks 
Jones’  work  for  many  years,” 


Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 


said  Mr.  Little.  “Ever  since 
Frank  Tripp  gave  up  his  col¬ 
umn  —  for  health  reasons  —  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  we  have 
been  looking  for  the  right  news¬ 
paperman  to  w'rite  a  weekend 
piece.  We  wanted  an  editor  who 
could  not  only  write  w’ith  great 
appeal  but  also  produce  an  oc¬ 
casional  column  that  w'ould  help 
do  a  needed  public  relations  job 
for  new'spapers  —  to  help  re¬ 
kindle  respect  and  admiration 
for  newspapers.  Unfortunately, 
some  competitive  media  and 
some  politicians  in  recent  times 
have  given  the  public  distorted 
impressions  of  new'spapers  and 
their  public  service.” 

Mr.  Little  said  several  reser¬ 
vations  already  are  in  from  edi¬ 
tors  who  learned  by  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  grapevine  about  plans 
for  the  new  column. 


FOOD  EXPERT  Ida  Bailey  Allen, 
whose  column  "Let's  Eat"  is  syndi¬ 
cated  by  King  Features,  receives 
the  first  Medallion  de  L'Arbalete 
Suisse,  a  new  award,  in  recognition 
of  her  "outstanding  service  in  the 
field  of  food  and  nutrition  particu¬ 
larly"  from  Switierland's  Consul 
General  Hans  William  Gasser. 
High  point  of  the  ceremonies  in 
Now  York  City  was  a  special  buffet 
which  featured  Swiss  recipes  from 
her  latest  cookbook,  "Gastronom- 
ique",  which  has  [ust  been  revised 
and  enlarged  to  make  it  an  inter¬ 
national  edition. 
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This  is  the  NEW  Photon  Series  540, 


It  consists  of  a  tape-perforated  keyboard,  a  photographic  unit  and  a 
control  rack  with  tape  reader. 


It  produces  and  processes  an  eight-level  perforated  punched  paper  tape. 


It  turns  out  letter-perfect  typographical  composition  at  the  rate  of 
ten  characters  per  second. 


It  is  the  most  versatile  photocomposition  machine  you  have  ever  seen. 


It  automatically  mixes  up  to  twelve  type  sizes  and  sixteen  type  faces. 


It  automatically  centers  or  justifies  lines. 


It  automatically  spaces  lines  to  increments  of  one-tenth  of  a  point. 


It  even  enables  the  operator  to  correct  errors  without  resetting 
whole  lines. 


It  can  do  anything  you're  now  doing  typ>ographically — do  it  better 
and  faster. 


It  belongs  in  your  comp>osing  room 


PHOTON 


355  Middlesex  Avenue 
Wilmington.  Massachusetts 
Area  code:  617-933-7000 


See  the  full  line  of  versatile  Photon  machines  at  the  ANPA  Production  Management  Conference.  June 
10-14.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Philadelphia.  Booth  numbers  44,  45,  46.  Photon  photosot  m  the  Umvers  Me<hum  WkM  famitf 
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New  Cartoon  Panel 
Linms  Washington 


A  new  weekly  cartoon  panel 
will  provide  newspaper  readers 
with  graphic  comment  on  the 
current  Washinfrton  scene. 

The  cartoon:  “WASHING¬ 
TON,  Declassified.” 

The  cartoonist:  John  Milt 
Morris. 

The  syndicate:  AP  Newsfea- 
tures. 

The  format:  Four-column 
panel  once  a  week. 

The  release:  June  24. 

John  Milt  Morris  will  continue 
to  draw  six  editorial  news  car¬ 
toons  for  AP  Newsfeatures  in 
addition  to  his  new  weekly  panel. 
He  plans  to  spend  about  a  week 
out  of  each  month  in  Washing¬ 
ton  sketching  and  gathering  in¬ 
formation  for  “WASHINGTON, 
Declassified.” 

Wartime  Washington 

Mr.  Morris,  a  stocky,  friendly 
man  who  has  been  with  the  AP 
27  years,  said  that  during  World 
War  II  he  was  in  Washington 
every  few  months.  He  sketched 
President  Roosevelt  holding  his 
press  conferences  and  he  sat  on 
a  park  bench  with  Bernard 
Baruch  and  sketched  the  elder 
statesman.  Later,  he  drew  Presi¬ 
dents  Truman  and  Eisenhower 
in  action.  This  20-year,  part- 
time  experience  in  Washington 
gave  him  the  idea  for  the  new 
panel. 

“The  present  vast  interest  in 
Washington  led  me  to  l>elieve 
now’  is  the  time  to  get  behind 
the  scenes  there,”  explained  Mr. 
Morris  with  a  w’arm  smile.  “I 
get  wonderful  cooperation  from 
officials.  A  cartoonist  can  go  to  a 
cocktail  party  and  get  a  lot  of 
information  and  sidelights  for  a 
panel  which  a  w’riter  or  a 
cameraman  could  not  pick  up. 
Writing  and  draw’ing  for  the 
panel  enables  you  to  do  many 
things. 

“I  often  get  a  picture  in  mind 
and  put  it  on  paper  afterwards,” 
he  continued.  “A  cartoonist  can 
put  his  feelings  into  his  work, 
which  a  camera  can’t  do — and  I 
am  not  running  down  photogra¬ 
phy  in  the  least.  I  find  that 
political  leaders  enjoy  being 
sketched — they  hold  still  better 
than  most  subjects.” 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Morris  finds 
President  Kennedy  very  difficult 
to  draw’,  possibly  because  the 
President’s  expression  is  mobile 
and  quickly  changes. 
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He  said  White  House  Press 
Secretary  Piei’re  Salinger  has 
been  most  helpful  in  arranging 
sittings  by  various  people,  in¬ 
cluding  his  ow’n  girl  secretai’y. 

Through  his  editorial  new’s 
cartoons,  John  Milt  Morris  has 
been  draw’ing  politicians  for  13 
years  so  that  phase  of  the  new’ 
panel  offers  no  particular  prob¬ 
lems  or  challenges  to  him. 

“President  Kennedy  has  made 
it  more  evident  now  than  ever 
before  that  what  goes  on  in 
Washington  affects  evei’y  Amei’- 
ican  evei’>’  day,”  commented  M. 
.1.  Wing,  general  editor,  AP 
Newsfeatures.  “But  how  well  do 
most  Americans  know’  Washing¬ 
ton,  or  how  the  wheels  go  around 
there?  If  you  could  actually  get 
across  to  newspaper  readers  a 
picture  of  what  the  place  is 
really  like,  wouldn’t  you  call 
that  a  good  blow’  for  sound 
journalism? 

“Not  only  what  the  place  is 
like,  but  how’  the  key  people  act, 
how’  the  big  conferences  are  con¬ 
ducted,  what  goes  on  in  the  back 
rooms,  how’  the  gov’emment 
clerk  and  the  G-girl  live  and 
w’ork,  how’  business  is  transacted 
— all  will  be  grist  for  John  Milt 
Morris,”  he  added. 

Subjects  of  early  panels  in¬ 
clude  the  President’s  press  con¬ 
ference,  the  White  House,  the 
Pentagon,  House  Speaker  John 
McCormack,  the  FBI,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Press  Secretary,  the  dis¬ 
taff  side,  contrasts  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  city. 


syndicate 

Sentences 


WHITE  HOUSE  forms  background 
as  John  Milt  Morris  sketches  scene 
tor  "WASHINGTON,  Declassi¬ 
fied"  cartoon  panel. 

About  225  newspapers  use  the 
Morris  editorial  news  cartoons 
daily.  Acquisition  of  ideas  for 
that  work  requires  voluminous 
reading  by  the  cartoonist  of 
new’spapers  and  magazines  to 
keep  abreast  of  daily  events. 

Mr.  Morris,  w’ho  w’as  born  in 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  began 
new’spaper  w’ork  w’ith  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Express  in  the 
early  1930s.  Reversing  Horace 
Greeley’s  advice,  he  came  East, 
w’here  he  landed  a  job  on  the 
New  York  Evening  Journal.  He 
joined  AP  Newsfeatures  in  1935, 
turning  out  sketches  to  illus¬ 
trate  news  and  sports  stories. 
At  one  time  he  produced  the 
panel  “Neighborly  Neighbors” 
and  until  recently  he  also  pro¬ 
duced  the  adventure  strip 
“Scorchy  Smith.” 

The  cartoonist  has  won  eight 
awards  for  his  new’s  cartoons 
and  gets  frequent  requests  for 
his  originals.  He  attended  Pasa¬ 
dena  Junior  College  and  is  a 
graduate  of  Gardner  Art  School. 
He  lives  with  his  w’ife,  Ruth, 
and  daughter,  Lee,  at  Chappa- 
qua.  N.  Y. 


— Roberta  Fleming  Roesch, 
who  does  the  daily  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  column  “Oppor¬ 
tunities  Unlimited”  which  gives 
career  advice  to  women,  will 
have  her  first  book  published  on 
July  6.  It  is  titled  “VVorld’s  Fairs 
— Yesterday,  Today,  Tomorrow” 
and  will  be  issued  by  John  Day 
Company.  It  not  only  traces  the 
history  of  fairs  in  ancient  and 
medieval  times,  but  also  gives 
accounts  of  all  the  modern  inter¬ 
national  fairs  and  the  leading 
fairs  in  America,  including 
Seattle’s  and  the  forthcoming 
New  York  Fair.  She  also  found 
time  recently  to  speak  to  the 
students  and  faculty  of  Cente¬ 
nary  College  for  Women,  Hack- 
ettstown,  N.  J.,  on  “Careers  in 
the  W’riting  Field.”  It  was  a 
homecoming  for  her. 

— Richard  Starnes,  I'nited 
Feature  Syndicate  columnist,  is 
filing  his  five-a-week  column 
from  Hong  Kong,  where  he  is 
reporting  on  the  refugee  exodus 
from  Red  China. 

«  *  * 

W  rong  Syndicate 

In  the  obituary  of  Richard 
W.  Calkins  (E&P,  May  19,  page 
fiO)  it  was  stated  by  error  that 
King  Features  Syndicate  lx)ught 
the  “Buck  Rogers”  comic  strip 
16  years  ago.  Actually,  the  idea 
for  the  strip  w’as  created  by  the 
late  John  F.  Dille,  and  Mr.  Cal¬ 
kins  was  the  first  artist.  The 
strip  is  now’  and  always  has 
been  distributed  by  the  National 
Newspaper  Syndicate,  Chicago, 
now’  headed  by  Mr.  Dille’s  son, 
Robert  C.  Dille. 
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many  blurbs  for  advertisers,  of  our  scouting’  teams  visited  the  ■we  risk  forfeiting  the  intellectu- 

4  4  ^  IPtlwfwntr  fashioned  enough  to  be-  leading  schools  of  journalism  in  al  eminence  our  predecessor 

J\.rl  Oj  lieve  the  virtues  in  getting  out  a  the  United  States  and  recruited  papers  once  enjoyed  to  other 

(Continued  from  vo-ge  IZ)  newspaper  are  a  love  of  the  five  likely-looking  men.  Ken  m^ia,  such  as  fine  magazines 

■work,  industry,  application,  and.  Miller,  an  assistant  managing  and  great  tv  documentaries. 
““  7  above  all,  a  conscience.  editor  of  the  Inquirer,  who  for  That  we  run  a  poor  second  in 

more  punch  and  be  remembered  j  impress  the  desk  with  a  number  of  years  had  taught  the  matter  of  stylishness  and 

longer  than  the  long,  gray,  ^retting  some  humor  into  the  at  the  School  of  Journalism  at  elegance  where  once  we  had  dis- 
ponderous  prepared  text  of  the  paper  so  as  to  let  the  customer  the  Univ'ersity  of  Pennsylvania,  tinction  of  the  sort  that  we  still 
address.  ^  ^  know  that  life  isn’t  all  hea\">’,  was  assigned  as  instructor.  He  admire.  That  we  are  in  danger 

portentous,  grim.  Fight  for  the  put  these  five  young  men  of  forgetting  to  treat,  for  the 
PUBLIC  RECORDS  guy  who’s  down.  Fight  en-  through  their  paces.  He  gave  new's  that  it  is,  the  intellectual 

PomirWa  bv  Kamlnok;  trenched  political  power.  Then  them  training  as  reporters,  life  of  our  time.  I  am  frank  to 

qtatehouse  co^esDondent  for  the  remind  your  staff  we  can’t  print  copyreaders;  they  studied  our  say  that  my  appeal  is  indeed 
d;  ■/  /  ;  R  w/i/;  •  everything.  We’re  no  paper  of  city,  its  suburbs,  our  people,  for  a  substantially  larger  cargo 


PUBLIC  RECORDS 
Remarks  by  Duke  Kaminski, 


Philculephia  Bulletin:  ,-prnrd 

The  big  trick  at  Harrisburg,  pj^^ing  1 
as  in  your  city  halls  and  court 


houses,  is  to  know  where  to  look 
in  these  mountains  of  records.  I 
don’t  have  to  tell  any  of  you 
that  one  of  the  best  bird  dogs 


in  this  respect  is  a  disgruntled  an,  executive  editor  of  United 

politician.  He’ll  give  you  two  Press  International: 

bad  steers  for  every  good  one  The  wire  services  are  in  a 


but  that’s  a  good  percentage  in  sense  Hke  a  high-class  restau-  high,  but  I  cannot  think  of  any 

any  league.  ^  ^  ^  rant.  'They  seek  to  present  a  fpp/yppp^  P,en  are  now  being  at  the  moment.  I  can  think  of 

menu  that  can  cater  to  everj  advanced  training— on  the  those  that  folded  for  the  oppo- 

FE.4TURE  WRITING  possible  taste  or  combination  of  ^j^^in  six  months  or  so  site  reason. 

tastes.  They  know  that  a  half-  -n  -f  _ i  • 

Remarks  by  Rene  J.  Cappon,  dozen  or  so  stories  will  appeal  will^  ro  ’IV  n 

supervising  editor.  Associated  to  almost  everyone  of  their  sub-  stem  and,  if  so,  we  will  re-  Mayor  s  News  Ban 


record.  So  ’we  take  the  risk  of  our  government;  they  covered  of  intellectual  quality  in  the 

picking  big  stories  and  playing  stories  of  every  possible  sort,  American  press, 

them  up.  they  wrote  them.  Each  read  The  usual  response  from  with- 

*  *  "'  copy  of  the  stories  of  the  others;  in  the  trade  to  such  a  proposal 

WIRE  COPY  they  were  familiarized  with  our  is  that  it’s  economically  self- 

XI  Tofo,.;  head  styles  and  head  count.  defeating,  that  the  readers  won’t 

Remarks  by  H.  Roger  ’Tatan-  ^  take  it.  But  this  I  doubt.  There 

exwutive  ^itor  of  United  txvo  of  them  to  the  Copy  may  be  some  examples  of  news- 

Pre^  International:  two  to  the  rewrite  papers  folding  because  their 

The  wire  services  are  in  a  The  fifth  went  into  the  intellectual  quality  was  too 


FE.4TURE  WRITING 


given  advanced  training — on  the  those  that  folded  for  the  oppo- 
job.  Within  six  months  or  so  site  reason. 


Press  News  Features: 


scribers  on  a  given  day  so  far 


peat  it  as  worthw^hile. 

If  you  have  an  excellent  copy- 


Mayor’s  News  Ban 
On  Daily  Censnred 

Feature  writing  is  intensely  as  the  main  attraction  goes.  But  Ynpir  Pa 

personal  journalism.  Not  in  the  people’s  tastes  vary  widely  on  j  L  ^  ^  a  xi  u-  f  i  • 

sense  of  editorial  opinion  or  soup  salad  side  dishes  and  h*"''  Rhiladel-  A  Baltimore  television  station 

bias.  The  reader  must  always  dessert  and  on  the  main  course  j  which  wimld  editorially  criticized  the  mayor 

be  drawn  into  the  story.  How  is  too  to  a  lesser  extent  So  the  hire  hu"  York,  a  city  50  miles  away, 

this  man  like  me,  the  winter,  serxdces  must  provide  a  Someday  for  imposing  a  news  ban  against 

and  like  me,  the  raader?  How  Snging  vSy.Xnd  thi^  he  may  be  your  managing  editor,  the  Guierte  and  Dad, 

does  he  differ?  How  does  this  explains  why  a  story  that  de-  DF  ADI  INFS  manner  nf  WT7  tv  cnTYimeuted  • 

particular  problem  affect  me,  Hg-hts  vou  on  a  eiven  dav  is  DE.4DLINES  manager  of  WJZ-ty,  co^enW. 

tha  reader’  x  •  -u  d  i,kt  uaiu  “To  Withhold  public  information 

me  reader.  returned  to  the  wire  service  by  Remarks  by  Joseph  Meagher,  ,  _ 

In  any  case,  a  story  should  someone  else  with  a  sharp  note  executive  editor  of  the  Erie  7°”^  one  segmen  p 

not  rest  on  description,  or,  still  demanding  to  know  why  space  News:  ^  angerous  ® 

worse,  on  a  rainbow  of  ad-  is  wasted  on  such  stuff.  The  composing  room  would  the  basic  necessities  of  a  dem^- 

iectives.  Like  the  dramatist,  the  •  *  *  i:v~  racy.  This  is  more  than  a  threat 


the  reader?  returned  to  the  wire  service  by  Remarks  by  Joseph  Meagher, 

In  any  case,  a  story  should  someone  else  with  a  sharp  note  executive  editor  of  the  Erie 

not  rest  on  description,  or,  still  demanding  to  know  why  space  News: 

worse,  on  a  rainbow  of  ad-  jg  wasted  on  such  stuff.  The  composing  room  would 


like  today’s  paper  printed  yes- 


terday.  The  advertising  depart-  n^M^be  I°SreaT  to 

TYA^riT  TirrkiilH  IiIta  «»t»  ^ 


jectives.  Like  the  dramatist,  the  .  *  *  like  today’s  paper  printed  yes-  racy,  inis  is  more  timn  a  tnreax 

feature  writer  must  reveal  by  THE  COPYREADER  terday.  The  advertising  depart-  ^  .V  Px®®^  ^  x  V' 

action.  It  is  because  the  good  i,  v  xp  <7  tx-  would  like  an  extra  hour  ^  ^  threat  to 

feature  is  built  with  details  that  Remarks  by  E.  Z  Dimitman,  _regardless  what  time  the  ‘  x..  •  ,  r,-  u  v  a 

the  feature  writer  needs  to  be  administrative  assistant  to  the  deadline  The  editorial  would  editorial  which  was  broad- 

such  a  tireless  reporter.  He  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  hiJ  either  to  have  no  deadline  and  once 


ment  would  like  an  extra  hour 


Remarks  by  E.  Z  Dimitman,  _regardless  what  time  the  . 


must  do  more  than  tell  the  Inquirer: 


reader  what  Joe  Doe  is  like,  he 
must  show  what  he  is  like. 


What  is  a  copyreader? 

To  the  reporter  and  the  re- 


Cl  tv  lliAVC  IIV  UCctUllJlC  AiA  • _  J 

.X  ij  u  ^  on  May  19  was  aimed  at  Mayor 

or  one  it  could  change  from  t  /  o  j  u  o 

Hnv  trt  Snyder  who  on  May  3 

1  ^  rii*  1  told  Arthur  W.  Geiselman  Jr., 

The  elastic  deadline,  so  de- 


An  indispensable  preliminary  write  man  he  is  a  monster  who  •  ^  .  editorial  is  reminiscent  Gazette  city  hall  reporter,  that 
- : - 1-,.  T  x.i;,„;„af;„,r  ovxxnv  eunonai,  is  reminiscent 


to  reporting  is  research.  I  doubt  delights  in  eliminating  every  «„cii  ncwo- 

if  any  major  news  feature  is  happy  phrase  and  each  care-  Dauermen  made  things  hannen  mayor’s  office  for  30  days, 
worth  its  salt  unless  the  writer  fully  selected  adj^tive.  He  is  Compared  to  today  wLn  thhigs  ,  >Iayor  Snyder  sa^  he  was 


of  the  old  days  when  news- 


has  discarded  double  or  three  the  man  whose  job  is  to  “louse  hap^n  too  f^t  Xmetimer  *  taking  the  action  because  of 

times  the  amount  of  material  he  up’’  the  masterpieces  turned  out  j  recall  the  storv  of  a  tele-  stories  and  a  signed  colu 

actually  uses.  by  the  Lwal  Room.  graph  editor  faced  with  a  news-  by  the  reporter  about  activi 

*  *  *  less  Sunday  who  left  the  office  of  the  city  administration. 

ENTERPRLSE  who  very  carefully,  but  most  ^^^ly  and  was  next  heard  of  .Mayor  Snyder  is  a  Republ. 

rapidly,  reads  the  stones  and  o  with  conservative  views. 


actually  uses. 


T  r  n®ws  stories  and  a  signed  column 

1  recall  the  story  of  a  tele-  ,  _x  u  x  x-  -x-.,- 

graph  editor  faced  with  a  news-  reporter  about  activities 


ENTERPRL^^E 


Remarks  by  Shandy  Hill,  sees  to  it  that  every  statement  had  tn^d'to  hancliimsd/^When  newspaper  pursues  a  liberal 
managing  editor  of  the  Potts-  is  accurate,  every  address  is  cor-  „„i.^  v,„  xi,-  policy.  During  his  first  term, 

Pj;?P®»-ly  needed  a  headline  and  he  was  1944  to  1948  the  Mayor  impos^ 
1  guess  enterpnse  comes  from  spelled,  that  all  the  words  are  x_,:„„  x„  ,.«„i  a  news  ban  for  tw’o  years  on  the 

rrn'fi,:.,  T'~  ; _ 1  J  X  1.  X  x,  ,1  ,  X,  x  X,  X  trying  to  provide  one.  1  hat  s  real 

within.  I  m  immodest  enough  to  correctly  spelled,  that  the  story  jAvotinn  to  rlntv  nr  =nmothir,a-  newspaper. 


Mayor  Snyder  is  a  Republican 
w’ith  conservative  views.  The 


suggest  you’ve  got  to  have  a  is  properly  punctuated,  that  all 
leader  who’s  fired  with  enthusi-  possible  libel  is  eliminated  and 
asm,  who  gets  ideas,  and  who  that  there  is  no  violation  of 
gives  his  men  a  free  hand.  That  good  taste. 


devotion  to  duty,  or  something. 
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Scholar  in  Nigeria 


gives  his  men  a  free  hand.  That  good  taste.  Remarks  by  Alfred  Friendly, 

latter’s  important.  Because  And  then  he  is  the  man  who  managing  editor  of  the  Wash- 

jounialists  want  to  stand  on  writes  the  head  which  attracts  ington  (D.  C.)  Post: 
their  own  feet,  to  have  a  sense  the  reader  to  that  story.  My  concerns,  which  some  of 

of  personal  satisfaction.  They  How  do  you  train  copy-  you  may  share,  run  along  these 


must  have  pride  in  their  news-  readers?  This  is  important  to-  lines: 


Remarks  by  Alfred  Friendly,  Patrick  Uriesi,  27,  a  reporter 
managing  editor  of  the  Wash-  on  the  Nigerian  Daily  Times, 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post:  has  been  awarded  the  first  Dag 

My  concerns,  which  some  of  Hammarskjold  Scholarship  of 
you  may  share,  run  along  these  the  United  Nations  Correspond¬ 


ents  Association  for  study  at 


paper — and  not  be  hobbled  by  day  because  you  can’t  hire  them.  That  we  may  not  be  so  much  Columbia  University  Graduate 
too  many  sacred  cows,  including  We  are  just  about  completing  panderers  of  sensationalism  as  School  of  Journalism  next 
the  owner’s  social  friends,  too  an  experiment.  A  year  ago  one  carriers  of  too  much  junk.  That  semester. 
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‘Time  Beat’ 
Calls  Bring 
Big  Stories 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

A  tested  method  of  covering 
off-beat  local  news,  “Time  Beat,” 
was  outlined  at  the  sixth  annual 
Iowa  City  City-Editors  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting  here  May  19.  The 
meeting  is  co-sponsored  by  the 
University  of  Iowa  School  of 
Journalism  and  the  Univ’ersity 
Extension  Division.  City  editors 
from  four  states  attended. 

Frank  Lane,  city  editor  of  the 
Courier  Bluffs  Nonpareil,  ex¬ 
plained  “Time  Beat”  as  a  sys¬ 
tematic  attempt  to  cover  news 
sources  off  the  beaten  paths. 

“Business  and  professional 
men,  railroaders,  bellhops,  cab 
driv'ers — men  and  women  in  all 
w'alks  of  life — often  hear  darned 
interesting:  stories,”  Mr.  Lane 
said,  “and  they  often  know  the 
complete  details.” 

The  Nonpareil  keeps  a  list  of 
Time  Beat  new’s  sources,  and 
reporters  contact  sources  person¬ 
ally,  some  daily,  some  weekly, 
and  others  monthly.  No  specific 
Nonpareil  reporter  is  assipmed 
to  the  Time  Beat.  Each  reporter 
has  his  owm  list  of  “off-beat” 
sources  for  which  he  is  respon¬ 
sible. 

“Over  the  years,  these  sources 
have  product  most  of  our  top 
exclusive  stories;  stories  the 
competing  newspapers  did  not 
have,”  Mr.  Lane  said.  “And  we 
know’  these  sources  get  a  vicar¬ 
ious  thrill  out  of  seeing  a  good 
story  in  the  Nonpareil — know’ing 
they  were  responsible  for  it.” 

He  related  these  examples: 

•  The  Nonpareil  reported 
Iowa  had  more  than  $70  million 
in  640  banks,  of  W'hich  none  w’as 
drawing  interest.  The  exclusive 
story  touched  off  a  state-w’ide 
investigation.  Since  that  time, 
the  state  has  draw’n  $2.5  million 
in  interest  from  these  deposits. 
The  tip  came  from  a  person 
having  no  connection  with  bank¬ 
ing  or  politics,  a  person  the 
paper  had  called  on  only 
monthly. 

•  One  caller  w’anted  to  know 
why  a  public  official  was  seen 
w’ith  a  Chicago  bonding  expert. 
That  question  led  to  an  exclusive 
story  on  the  attempt  by  the  city 
to  convert  private  ownership  of 
the  power  company  to  a  public 
owmership. 

•  Federal  building  employes 
were  told  first  in  the  Nonpareil 
that  the  building  w’as  tilting — 
and  would  be  demolished.  The 
tip  came  from  an  architect. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the 
Time  Beat,  readers  of  the  Non¬ 


pareil  were  getting  “hamburger 
and  fries,”  Mr.  Lane  said.  Now 
readers  get  a  “full  course  meal, 
with  brighteners  for  appetizers, 
exclusive  news  for  the  main 
fare,  and  good  features  for 
dessert.” 

• 

City  Report  Utilizes 
Daily’s  News  Pictures 

Chelsea,  Mass. 

For  the  fifth  year,  the  mayor 
and  board  of  aldermen  of  the 
city  of  Chelsea  hav’e  made  their 
annual  “Report  to  the  People” 
in  the  form  of  a  12-page,  tabloid¬ 
sized  supplement  in  the  Chelsea 
Evening  Record. 

In  addition  to  the  supplement 
carried  by  the  daily  new’spaper, 
extra  copies  were  provid^  for 
the  public  library,  the  senior 
high  school,  three  junior  high 
schools  and  tw’o  parochial 
schools. 

Pictures  of  events  of  1962 
that  w’ere  used  by  the  Record  in 
normal  news  coverage  w’ere 
utilized  to  a  great  degree  in  the 
report.  A  special  feature  this 
year  was  a  center  spread  of  a 
forecast  for  1962,  depicting 
plans  for  a  new  million-dollar 
shopping  center,  a  new’  hospital, 
new’  housing  for  the  elderly 
and  other  improvements  already 
under  w’ay  or  scheduled. 

The  entire  report  wras  desigpied 
and  pictures  taken  by  James  D. 
Mitchell  Jr.,  of  the  Record’s 
advertising  department. 

• 

Labor  Relations 
Manager  Appointed 

Detroit 

John  S.  Prescott  Jr.,  business 
manager  of  the  McKee  news¬ 
paper  group  in  neighboring 
Macomb  County,  w’ill  join  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  in  mid-June, 
as  labor  relations  manager. 

Mr.  Prescott,  34,  has  been 
business  manager  of  the  Macomb 
new’spaper  since  1955.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  had  been  w’ith  the 
Baltimore  Sunpapers  for  five 
years  in  the  classified  and  retail 
advertising  departments. 

He  is  a  native  of  Ohio  and 
attended  Western  Reseiw’e  acad¬ 
emy.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Williams  College  in  Williams- 
tow’n.  Mass,  in  1950.  During 
World  War  II  he  serv’ed  in  the 
U.S.  Nav’y. 

• 

APers  Honor  Fanning 

Wallingford,  Conn. 

The  Connecticut  AP  Circuit, 
meeting  here  May  23,  gave  a 
silver  tray  and  lifetime  member¬ 
ship  to  Raymond  J.  Fanning, 
retired  executive  editor  of  the 
Waterbury  Republican-Ameri- 
can.  The  members  re-elected 
Warren  Gardner,  Meriden 
Record,  as  chairman. 


AP,  UPI  Win 
Union  Praises 
On  Job  Loss 

Automation,  is  being  accepted 
without  complaint  as  it  concerns 
the  handling  of  stock  market 
tables  by  Associated  Press  and 
L’nited  Press  International. 

Both  w’ire  serv’ices  are  compu¬ 
terizing  their  financial  sen’ices. 
It  is  expected  the  new’  method 
of  handling  market  tables  w’ill 
be  in  use  before  the  year  ends. 

A  total  of  57  tabulators,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Wire  Service  Guild 
of  the  American  New’spaper 
Guild,  may  be  affected,  along 
with  some  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Telegraphers  Union. 
The  number  of  operators  that 
may  lose  jobs  is  not  yet  know’n. 

In  the  case  of  AP,  four  se¬ 
lected  from  among  present  em¬ 
ployes  are  being  trained  as 
programmers  under  the  com¬ 
puter  system.  Arbitration  hear¬ 
ings  start  in  June  to  decide 
w’hether  these  four  jobs  w’ill  be 
under  Guild  or  CTU  jurisdiction. 

Both  AP  and  UPI  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  find  places  for  Guild 
members  that  may  be  forced  out 
of  work  by  the  changeover,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ray  Mann,  union 
administrator.  He  praised  the 
wire  seiY’ices  for  giving  long 
advance  notice  and  for  their 
“willingness  to  sit  dow’n  and  dis¬ 
cuss  employment  problems  aris¬ 
ing  from  automation.”  AP  gave 
notice  in  September  1961  and 
UPI  in  March  of  this  year. 

Matter  of  Progress 

“We  recognize  that  automa¬ 
tion  must  come  and  that  w’e  can¬ 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  prog¬ 
ress,”  Mr.  Mann  said. 

The  Wire  Ser\’ice  Guild,  ANG, 
has  jurisdiction  over  1400  AP 
employes  w’ith  975  w’ith  UPI.  AP 
has  26  tabulators,  six  gummers, 
and  seven  pasters  that  may  be 
affected  w’hen  it  starts  using 
leased  IBM  computers  to  handle 
the  stock  tables.  UPI  is  con¬ 
tracting  to  have  its  tabulating 
done  by  computers  outside.  In 
its  case  18  tabulators  may  be  in¬ 
volved,  according  to  the  union. 

Most  of  the  tabulators,  Mr. 
Mann  said,  have  had  many  years 
of  sen'ice,  probably  averaging 
about  20  years.  Most  of  them 
are  over  50,  but  have  not  yet 
reached  the  age  at  which  they 
will  be  eligible  for  full  pension, 
although  most  w’ill  get  some¬ 
thing. 

The  Guild  has  w’on  for  them 
wages  of  $135  a  week  after  four 
years  at  AP  and  $131.10  on  UPI. 
Most  of  them  w’ill  get  60  w’eeks 


severance  pay  from  AP,  40 
W’eeks  from  UPI. 

Personnel  officials  w’ith  whom 
the  Guild  deals  are  Wes  Gallag¬ 
her  and  Keith  Fuller,  AP,  and 
Ross  Downing,  UPI. 

• 

Dr.  Hollstein  Heads 
Utah  J-Departnient 

Salt  Lake  City 

Dr.  Milton  Hollstein  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Utah.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Dr.  Quintus  C.  Wilson, 
w’ho  resign^  in  Januarj’  to 
become  dean  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of 
West  Virginia.  Parr>’  D.  Soren¬ 
sen,  director  of  University  Rela¬ 
tions,  has  been  acting  head  of 
the  Department. 

A  former  reporter  on  Utah 
new’spapers.  Dr.  Hollstein  is  a 
1948  graduate  of  the  University. 
He  took  his  M.S.  degree  from 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  in  1949 
and  the  Ph.D.  degree  from  the 
State  University  of  Iowa  in 
1955. 

• 

‘J’  Dept.  Expanded; 

New  Staffers  Named 

Stanford,  Calif. 

Edw’in  B.  Parker,  one-time 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun  Reporter, 
has  been  named  to  the  Stanford 
University  faculty  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Communication  and 
Journalism.  He  is  now  with  the 
U.  of  Illinois. 

The  department  is  adding  a 
broadcasting  and  film  division 
W’ith  Stanley  Donner  in  charge. 
These  activities  formerly  were 
conducted  by  Stanford’s  speech 
and  drama  department. 

Clifford  Weigle  continues  as 
departmental  executive  head 
W’ith  Wilbur  Schramm  director 
of  the  Institute  for  Communica¬ 
tion  Research. 

42  on  Study  Mission 

A  group  of  42  persons  repre¬ 
senting  new’spapers  in  20  states 
left  New  York,  May  25,  on  a 
30-day  Study  Mission  to  the 
European  Common  Market.  The 
mission,  conducted  in  coopera¬ 
tion  W’ith  the  State  Department, 
W’as  led  by  Edgar  S.  Bayol, 
president  of  American  News¬ 
papers  Study  Missions  Inc.  of 
Washington. 

• 

Y&R  Ups  Colilian 

William  J.  Colihan  Jr.,  who 
joined  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc., 
in  1936,  has  been  named  a  senior 
vicepresident.  Reporting  to  him 
on  a  management  level  will  be 
media,  merchandising  and 
research. 
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Check  Your  Pencils, 
It’s  a  Lovely  Party 


By  Gerry  V'an  der  Heuvel 


Oregon  Dynamiter  Chandler  SceS 

Loses  in  Appeal 

Washington  Record  Profit 

The  Supreme  Court  has  denied 
a  hearing  to  Levi  S.  McDonald,  On 
who  was  convicted  in  two  trials  ilCWSpapci 

in  Oregon  for  the  dynamiting  of  ^ 

trucks  used  by  the  Portland 


On  Newspapers 


.»T  iui  kiic  ujr  liailllklllK  Ul.  t  „„  AvCFIP'S 

trucks  used  by  the  Portland  ^  i-j  *  j  fV,! 

^ _ ,  ,  Consolidated  earnings  of  the 

Washington  trying  to  improve  the  parties  Oregonian  and  Oregon  Journal  Times -Mirror  Company  re- 
“So  there  was  this  wandering  from  the  standpoint  of  the  dur^g  a  stereotypers  strike  sharply  in  April  after 

around  in  a  haze  of  indecision  enjoyment  of  the  guests,”  she  ^  •  .  ,  ,,  first  quarter  profits  absorbed 


last  night.  Do  you  go  up  to  the  explained.  “We  thought  this 


McDonald,' a  member  of  the  fi^t  quarter  profits  absor^d 
_  the  initial  impact  of  the  con- 


new  Mrs.  Angier  Biddle-Duke  (presumably  news  coverage)  an  striking  stereotypers  union,  con-  in  January  of  the 

or  not?  When  Secretary'  of  State  area  in  which  we  could  improve.”  tended  adverse  publicity  de-  newspapers,  Norman 

Rusk  is  standing  next  to  you  The  change  in  acceptable  f  ®i'oin  Chandler,  chairman  and  presi- 

where  do  you  go  after  you’ve  methods  of  covering  White  \  dent,  reported  this  week, 

both  agreed  it  is  a  lovely  party?”  House  social  doings  stemmed  fined  $o00  and  sentenced  **\v'ith  the  resurgence  in 

Confessing  to  being  lost  in  a  fmm  complaints  of  recent  guests  ^  no,  Newspaper  Division  profits  as 


- - - - - -  of  Tiot  morp  tbaii  1 0  vpsrs  THed  i^ewspaper  uivision  proms  at 

feature-reporting  fog  was  Myra  who  thought  reporters  over-  claTkTmIs  cJuntT  for  the  ^  generally  improving  per 

MacPherson  in  a  piece  for  the  zealous  in  their  pursuit  of  a  ciacKamas  tuoumy  lor  tne  £  w  other  diversifiec 

New  York  Post.  Her  dilemma  story.  second  dynamiting,  he  was  sen- 


stemmed  from  a  new  set  of  ru  es  Now,  at  least  according  to  p  not  to^exc^d  To  are  that  consolidated  earnings 

governing  coverage  of  White  reporters  present  at  the  brief-  To  be  serv^  St^r  the  again  set  a  record  in  1962,” 

House  parties,  rompounding  the  mg,  the  only  questions  they  may  >^a^  ^o  serv^  Mr.  Chandler  commented, 

confusion  was  the  White  House  ask  a  guest  are  such  perfunc-  sentence  imposea  in  .Multnomah  Consolidated  net  income  after 
denial  that  any  new  rules  had  W  ones  as:  "Are  you  hayj^ng  Supreme  Court  taxeTand  mtaority  taterests  for 

been  ins, .luted.  “eJS  rr,tr'Tn"fZ^I.i"  had  fX  ^riafs  ‘he  12  weeks  end^_  Mamh  25 

A  Participating  Spurt  may  say:  “I  would  like  to  talk  and  no  errors  w’ere  found.  ^Tnts ^a  slmre^ on^tlm  4^96  872 

w„oi,:«.wfra.,  waamramf  loom  to  you.  May  I  Call  you  later  at  *  ofmci, 


formances  by  other  diversified 
operations,  present  indications 


A  Participating  Sport  may  say:  “I 

Washington  reporting  has 
always  been  a  participating  y°ar  hotel. 


rather  than  a  spectator  sport.  As 
such  the  rules  and  regulations 

have  to  be  understood  by  all  the  Also,  it  seems,  guests  are  common  stock  outstanding  s 

players.  prone  to  find  it  unforgivably  year  earlier  after  adjusting  foi 

Like  all  games  w’ith  historic  aggressive  of  a  reporter  to  be  ^  Tllinr,i«  cnnJ^  riil«I  tbi«  stock  dividend  paid  ir 

continuity,  it  has  had  its  refine-  seen  talking  to  the  President.  this  ^^^2. 

ments  down  through  the  years.  Since  re^rters  do  not  approach  „  ‘  ..  .  rirfn  t  Tii,I«rd»  Consolidated  revenues  for  th( 

To  such  basic  ground  rules  as  the  President,  this  problem  was  _  "  '  1962  quarter  amounted  to  $30, 

“get  it  right  and  get  it  written”  left  unresolved,  although  the  "ill  512,449  compared  with  $25,717, 


.Vggressiveness 


o  1  •  o  11*  shares  of  common  stock  out- 

SubsonptlOll  Selling  standing.  This  compared  with 

Ruled  Not  Nuisance  $739,427,  equal  to  17  cents  a 

Oregon  Ill  ®hare  on  the  4,278,200  shares  of 

common  stock  outstanding  a 
(Solicitation  of  newspaper  sub-  j- 

riptions  is  not  a  pubHc  nuis-  fear  earlier  after  adjusting  for 
(ce,  an  Illinois  court  ruled  this  V'®  2%  st^k  dividend  paid  in 

January  1962. 

rru Y  i: 1 _ i.  _  Consolidated  revenues  for  the 


The  ruling  by  Circuit  Judge  Z 

rxoytUf  rv.oiifikxki  o  x-ifAx  quarter  amounted  to  $30,- 


gkfb  .D  .  ..  Melvin 

have  been  added  the  somewhat  suggestion  was  reportedly  put  w-  ,  vvio 

more  complicated  ones  of  “off  forth  that  if  the  reporter  should  on  Th).’ 

the  record,”  “not  for  attribu-  be  standing  behind  a  pillar  the 


507  for  the  like  pieriod  of  1961. 
A  portion  of  the  increase  came 


inance  defined  any  door-to-door  currently  operat- 


tion,”  and  “for  background  President  would  not  see  her  and  i-  miiaanfo  anH  units  which  were  not  part  of 

only.”  To  these,  the  claim  is  thus  would  not  approach  her.  finp  nf  nn  tn  «i no  fnr  «r>lifit,rnr  the  company  during  this  period 

maL,  has  been  added  the  further  To  those  longtime  reporters  a  fine  of  up  to  $100  for  soliciting  year. 

refinement  of  “off  the  record  who  had  thought  themselves  ,  «roe,  w  Since  the  consolidation  of  the 

rules."  freed  at  last  frem  the  White  rhY^' T  ‘‘"rror  into  the  Times  on  Jan. 

Credit  tor  orijrinatinK  this  7*  ^.w  when  he  tried  to  3;ii  a  subscrip-  ?•  ‘he  Times’  rirculation 

unique,  if  seemingly  unorthodox,  retrogression  on  the  New  Burright’s  home  He  is  risen  over  200,000  for  the 

ruleKin-rule,  is  being  given  to  au:,  an  independent  solicitor 'of  sub- 

those  two  pretty  denizens  of  tiie  “  there  is  this  new  rule,  for  rhicavo  news-  750,000  daily  and  1,100,000 


solicitor  as  a  nuisance  and  fixed 

a  fine  of  up  to  $100  for  soliciting  company  during  this  period 
in  city  Inst  yenr. 

Mr.  Kru'eger  was  arrested  by  ,  consolidation  of  the 

w  vt  Mirror  into  the  Times  on  Jan. 


unique,  if  seemingly  unorthodox, 
rule-on-rule,  is  being  given  to  Frontier, 
those  two  pretty  denizens  of  the  **ff  fb< 
White  House  East  Wing,  Pam-  oue  of  th< 
ela  Turnure  and  Tish  Baldridge,  mumb 


“If  there  is  this  new  rule,”  i^uy.tur  ui  suit 

one  of  the  chosen  ones  was  heard  scnptions  for  Chicago  news 


to  mumble,  “and  I  know  it — off  P^Pecs. 

rok-kurH  _  Judge  Zicks  ruling  left  unaf- 


on  Sunday,  Mr.  Chandler  re¬ 
ported.  A  steep  increase  in  pro- 


The  girls,  who  double  in  the  !:TortT'’L'^’tTnow ’it  °do^  fected  a  section  of  the  ordinance  motion  and  production  costs  was 
Press  and  Party  Departments,  ^^eporter  doesn  t  know  it,  does  ^ necessary  to  achieve  and  mam- 


called  in  a  handful  of  White  soliciting 

Hoiisp  follow  it?  And  if  he  doesn  t,  does  « 


banning  other  types  of  sales 


House  reporters  (distaff  only)  loiiow  ir;  Ana  line  ao^n  i,  aoes  -  ^ 

and,  according  to  reports,  pro-  release  me  from  the  rule.  f 

ceeded  to  lay  down  a  new  set  of  ^  ^  V  .*  ^  ^  ^ 

ground  rules  on  coverage  of  for  this  intricate,  precision  play-  Joins  Texas  A&M 
parties.  However,  as  the  news-  mg,  and  so  there  is  this  rm.T.pr.F  Statiok 

hens  be.mn  sP«,mWm.r  fnw  Wandering  around  in  a  haze  of  ^ 


parties.  However,  as  the  news-  mg,  ana 
hens  began  scrambling  for  pads  ^^^dcrinf 
and  pencils,  they  reportedly  mdecision 
admonished  them  that  the  ivhole 
thing  was  off  the  record.  Korea  t 


^  tain  this  higher  level  of  circula- 

^  tion. 

,  ^  1I--  .||  “However,  recently  -  effected 

tin  V..  Memll  advertising  rate  increases  and  a 

Fexas  A&M  healthy  gain  in  advertising  lin- 

o- .  rr  age  have  carried  the  Newspaper 

College  Station,  Texas  r?  .  •  .  ,  i  r  c* 

u  n  a*  11  .t  t  Division  to  a  level  of  profit- 

)hn  C.  Merrill  of  Louisi-  ,  ,  ....  j  j 

c.o+p  r..!-  ability  which  portends  record 


Korea  to  Convent 


‘No  New  Rules' 


Dr.  John  C.  Merrill  of  Louisi-  ^ 

>  XT  i.  e.  A  o  1  ability  which  portends  record 

ana  s  Northwestern  State  Col-  .  , 

1  11  •  •  rm  A  e  xc  oowspapor  earnings  in  1962  and 

lege  will  join  the  Texas  A&M  ^  ,,  ^ 

College  Department  of  Journal- 


Seattle  ism  on  Sept.  1  as  an  associate  ’  ^ 

Eleanor  Flagler  of  Seattle,  a  professor.  j  T* 

otographer  for  the  Associated  His  newspaper  experience  runtl  lops  ©OUUU 


Male  reporters,  who  are  also  photographer  for  the  Associated  His  newspaper  experience  runti  lops  ©oUllU 
very  much  in  evidence  at  these  Press  during  the  Korean  war,  includes  that  of  news  editor  of  San  Francisco 

White  House  luaus,  were  some-  has  turned  to  convent  life.  She  the  daily  Jackson  (Miss.)  Funds  continued  to  flow  in 
how  overlooked  by  the  Rules  was  received  recently  into  the  Clarion-Ledger;  special  feature  even  after  the  family  had 
Committee.  In  fact,  according  cloistered  Dominican  Nuns  at  writer  for  a  dozen  dailies  in  the  reported  sufficient  cash  to  meet 
to  one  male  reporter  who  Our  Lady  of  Grace  monastery  U.S. ;  director  of  public  relations  the  medical  bills  of  April  Aaron, 
broached  the  subject.  Miss  at  North  Guilford,  Conn.,  tak-  for  seven  years  at  Southwestern  victim  of  a  knife-wielding  purse- 
Tumure  assured  him  that  there  ing  the  name  of  Sister  Maria  College  in  Kansas  and  North-  snatcher.  Contributions  from 
were  “no  new  rules.”  Christine  of  the  Cross.  The  nuns  western  State  College  in  Louisi-  San  Francisco  News-Call  Bulle- 

“We’ve  just  finished  a  busy  devote  some  of  their  time  to  art  ana;  and  six  summers  on  tin  readers  totalled  $6,279,  the 


season  and  we’re  constantly  and  printing. 
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6  Science  Writing 
FelloH'ships  Granteil 

Six  Americans  have  been 
appointed  Sloan-Rockef eller 
Advanced  Science  Writing 
Fellows  for  the  1962-63  academic 
year  at  Columbia  University’s 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 

In  addition,  a  Norwegian  and 
a  Ghanian  received  the  first 
associate  fellowships  in  the 
Advanced  Science  Writing  Pro¬ 
gram.  They  are  Tor  Sylte,  direc¬ 
tor  of  science  and  technological 
writing  for  the  Itaily  Ucrdcw.s 
Gang  of  Oslo,  and  Ammishaddai 
Adu,  an  assistant  secretary  for 
the  National  Research  Council 
of  Ghana. 

Americans  selected  for  the 
nine-month  program  are: 

Walter  Wingo,  Washington 
Daily  News. 

Raphael  Kestenbaum,  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  Electro-Technology, 
physicist.  New'  York  City. 

Edwina  B.  Davis,  science  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal. 

Wayne  M.  Welch,  science  and 
education  w’riter  for  the  .\lbu- 
querque  Journal. 

Marjorie  A.  Clapp,  medical 
and  science  writer  for  the  Sayi 
Antonio  Light. 

Mrs.  Harriett  G.  Bassett, 
administrative  assistant  at 
Lament  Geological  Observatory, 
Palisades,  New  York. 


10  Nieman 
Fellowships 
Are  Awarded 


Cambridge,  .Mass. 

Haiward  University  has 
aw'arded  Nieman  Fellow'ships  for 
the  1962-63  academic  year  to  10 
U.S.  newspapermen. 

Among  them,  Victor  K.  McEl- 
heny  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer,  is  appointed  the 
Arthur  I).  Little  Fellow  in  sci¬ 
ence  reporting,  and  William  J.  || 
Eaton,  of  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  is  appointed  the  Louis 
Stark  Fellow  in  labor  reporting. 

The  Nieman  Fellowrships  pro¬ 
vide  one  academic  year  of  studies 
at  Harvard  for  men  on  leave 
from  their  papers.  This  is  the 
25th  group  of  Nieman  Fellows 
under  the  will  of  Agnes  Wahl 
Nieman,  widow  of  Lucius  W. 
Nieman,  founder  of  the  Mil- 
ivaukee  Journal. 

Awards  for  1962-63  go  to  the 
following: 

Daniel  Berger,  30,  editorial 
w'riter,  Indianapolis  Times.  He 
plans  international  studies,  espe¬ 
cially  of  Latin  America  and  the 
Far  East. 

William  J.  Eaton,  31,  reporter, 
Washington  bureau,  UPI.  Labor 
and  economics. 

Saul  Friedman,  33,  reporter, 
Houston  Chronicle.  Goveriunent. 

Bruce  M.  Galphin,  30,  reporter, 
Atlanta  Constitution.  Social 
relations. 

Gene  S.  Graham,  37,  editorial 
writer,  Nashville  Tennessean. 
Government  and  economics,  par¬ 
ticularly  labor  and  race  rela¬ 
tions. 

John  W.  Kole,  28,  reporter, 
Milwaukee  Journal.  Economics 


AMONG  THE  WINNERS  at  Sigma  Delta  Chi's  national  awards  dinner 
in  Detroit  May  12  were  (second  from  left)  James  A.  Clendinen,  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune,  editorial  writing;  Bill  Bell,  with  award  to  San  Gabriel 
Valley  Daily  Tribune.  West  Covina,  Calif.,  public  service  in  newspaper 
journalism,  and  James  Marlow,  Associated  Press,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondence,  At  left  Is  Buren  H.  McCormack,  editorial  director  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  national  president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  who 
presented  the  awards. 

ation  /Space  Writers  Project  Mercury.  This  award,  a 
,  jj  ,  gold  trophv  donated  by  the 

ircis  Freseiltetl  Chrysler  Corporation,  is  for 

San  Francisco  reporting  in  daily  newspapers 
cards  in  the  field  of  aero-  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  on  man’s 
s  writing  and  public  rela-  space  achievements.  Mr.  Pipp 
were  announced  May  25  by  also  won  the  award  for  best 
.Aviation/Space  Writers  aviation  writing  in  new'spapers 
elation  here.  of  over  50,000  circulation  for  his 

le  association’s  1962  James  dories  on  air  safety. 


^c/i^  JR. 

NEWSPAPER  SALES. 
PURCHASES,  LEASES 

FINANCIAL  CONSULTANT 
Appraisals 

YOUR  CONFIDENCE 
RESPECTED 

TEmple  3*3018 

RALEIGH.  N  C. 

1807  McDonald  lane 

NATION-WIDE  DEIISONAL  SERVICE. 


Our  clients  are  our 
best  advertisements 

Hundreds  of  satisfied  Blackburn  clients  provide 
eloquent  proof  of  the  reliability  of  our  service.  Ao 
lists  are  sent  out;  each  sale  is  bandied  individually 


Editor^s  Mail  Bag  ment. 

Is  Fuller  ISotvadays  Sjielby  T.  Scates,  31.  Asswi- 

*  ated  Press  reporter,  Oklahoma 

Dallas  City.  Far  East. 

Albert  Nibling,  publisher  of  • 

the  Sherman  Democrat,  told  the 

aging  Editors  here  May  20  that  Washington 

mail  reaching  his  desk  indicates  The  J.  S.  Russell  Memorial 
ever  increasing  interest  in  news-  Award  for  service  to  agriculture 
paper  stories.  was  presented  here  recently  to 

Mr.  Nibling  said,  however,  William  M.  Blair,  of  the  Wash- 
that  many  letters  seem  to  be  part  ington  bureau  of  the  New  York 
of  organized  campaigns.  He  Times.  He  has  specialized  in 
added,  “even  the  crackpots  are  coverage  of  farming  for  many 
organized  now.”  years. 


Lorn  party,  Inc. 

RADIO  •  TV  •  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
NEGOTIATIONS  •  FINANCING  •  APPRAISALS 
WASHINGTON.  D.C.  CHICAGO  ATLANTA  BEVERLY  HILLS 

James  W.  Blackburn  H.  W.  Cassill  Clifford  B.  Marshall  Colin  M.  Selph 

Jack  V.  Harvey  William  B.  Ryan  Stanley  Whitaker  Calif.  Bank  Bldg. 

Joseph  M.  Sitrick  Hub  Jackson  Robert  M.  Baird  9441  Wilshire  Blvd. 

RCA  Building  333 N.  Michigan  Ave.  John  G.  Williams  Beverly  Hills.  Calif, 

FEderal  3-9270  Chicago,  Illinois  Healey  Building  CRestview  4-2770 

Financial  6-64^  JAckson  5-1576 
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Realty  Boards  Get 
Newspaper  Ad  Kits 

Hy  Daniel  L.  Lionel, 

('.la^^i^uMl  Aclverlising  Diret-lor,  New  York  l’o^t 


Till*  advertising  campaign 
which  was  approved  by  the 
National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards  last  month  will 
have  a  number  of  built-in  fea¬ 
tures  which  will  mean  additional 
Realtor  institutional  advertising 
in  newspapers.  The  basic  pro¬ 
gram,  however,  is  scheduleil  for 
national  magazines. 

Neal  Tonks,  media  director 
at  Doremus  and  Co.,  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  which  made  the 
presentation  to  NAREB,  said  a 
basic  aspect  of  the  drive  involves 
providing  Realtors  with  the 
know-how  for  improving  the 
calibre  of  their  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  Also,  according  to 
NAREB  president  Arthur  P. 
Wilcox,  part  of  the  money  raised 
by  local  real  estate  Ixiards  will 
be  returned  to  the  boards  for 
local  advertising,  with  news¬ 
papers  the  obvious  choice.  The 
more  money  a  board  raises  the 
greater  the  amount  that  is 
returned  for  local  advertising. 

We  are  happy  to  report  that 
our  suggestion  to  Doremus  that 
the  NAREB  magazine  copy 
refer  readers  to  newspaper  clas¬ 
sified  was  accepted.  This  con¬ 
cept  will  be  included  in  those 
ads  which  are  not  strictly  insti¬ 
tutional  but  have  a  “sell” 
approach.  We  were  told  that 
about  i)0%  of  the  ads  will  carry 
this  reference. 

To  make  it  easy  for  local 
boards  and  individual  Realtors 
to  advertise  in  newspapers,  each 
subscriber  to  the  nation-wide 
advertising  program  will  receive 
an  advertising  Tie-In  Kit.  This 
Kit  will  include  several  news¬ 
paper  advertisements,  each  in  a 
variety  of  sizes,  with  space  for 
the  name  of  the  individual  Real¬ 
tor  or  of  the  local  real  estate 
board.  Some  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  will  be  similar  to  the 
advertisements  appearing  in  the 
national  magazines.  Others  will 
be  specially  prepared  for  news¬ 
paper  use. 

In  addition,  each  subscriber  to 
the  program  will  receive  a  book¬ 
let  entitled,  “How  Realtors  Can 
Get  the  Most  From  Their  Adver¬ 
tising  Dollars.”  This  booklet,  to 
quote  from  the  presentation 
made  to  the  NAREB’s  Board  of 
Directors  by  Doremus  &  Co., 
“gives  the  basic  principles  for 
layout  and  shows  different  sizes 
and  kinds  of  type,  and  how  much 
space  each  takes.  The  booklet 


will  suggest  which  days  are  best 
for  classifieil  advertising  in  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  newspapers.” 

.ANCAM  will  be  asked  to  help 
N.4REB  in  the  preparation  of 
this  material,  “so  that  Realtors 
will  benefit  from  the  best  pro- 
fesional  know-how  in  preparing 
classified  advertising.” 

“This  program,”  according  to 
a  N.AREB  official,  “was  never 
intended  to  substitute  in  any 
way  for  the  advertising  now 
l)eing  done  by  individual  Real¬ 
tors  and  local  boards  in  news¬ 
papers.  In  fact,  if  this  campaign 
is  to  be  a  success,  if  we  are  to 
succeed  in  convincing  a  sizable 
segment  of  the  American  public 
of  the  advantages  of  buying  and 
selling  real  estate  through  Real¬ 
tors,  we  must  have  increased 
advertising  in  newspapers  as 
well  as  in  other  media.” 

“This  program,”  he  said, 
“represents  an  opportunity  for 
newspapers.  In  fact,  it  is  an 
invitation  for  newspapers  to 
approach  real  estate  boards  and 
to  show  them  how*  the  new*spaper 
advertisements  with  which  the 
local  boards  will  be  supplied  can 
best  be  utilized.” 

It  is  hoped  to  raise  the  money 
for  the  nation-wide  and  local 
programs  before  Summer  starts. 
Kits  with  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements  will  probably  be  in  the 
hands  of  local  boards  sometime 
in  August,  with  the  intention 
that  the  first  advertisements 
will  appear  in  September  or 
October. 


Zerbe  To  President 
Of  San  Juan  Star 

San  Juan,  P.  R. 

John  A.  Zerbe,  formerly 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Star  Publishing  Corp.,  has  been 
elected  president  and  general 
manager  by  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors. 

Announcement  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  was  made  jointly  by  Gard¬ 
ner  Cowles,  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  William  J.  Dervillier, 
editor-publisher  of  the  San  Juan 
Star,  which  the  corporation 
ow’ns. 

It  was  also  announced  that 
the  corporation  w'ould  branch 
out  into  job  printing.  Jasper 
Miller,  Des  Moines,  has  been 
retained  as  general  manager  for 
the  new  plant. 


Tornado  Blasts 
Orbit  from  Top  Play 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

A  tornado  which  ripped 
through  this  city  and  three 
neighboring  towns  (May  24) 
swept  the  orbital  flight  of  Astro¬ 
naut  Malcolm  Scott  Carpenter 
off  the  lead  spot  in  the  Water¬ 
bury  newspapers. 

The  news  judgment  of  an 
unusual  l(x*al  story  being  more 
important  than  the  second  or¬ 
bital  flight  by  an  American  was 
not  debatable  to  newsmen  or  by 
the  readers. 

The  morning  Republican  and 
the  evening  American  played  the 
tornado  story  with  full  pages  of 
photos  and  feature  story  cover¬ 
age.  The  tornado  left  in  its 
wake  one  dead,  42  injured,  and 
some  300  homeless. 

Comics  Dropped 
For  Astronaut  News 

Indiana,  Pa. 

The  day  Astronaut  Scott 
Carpenter  made  his  successful 
three  orbits  around  the  earth, 
the  Indiana  Evening  Gazette 
inserted  the  following  box  on 
the  front  page: 

Sorry  folks,  but  due  to  the 
heavy  schedule  of  advertising 
and  our  desire  to  give  adequate 
news  and  photo  coverage  to  the 
Carpenter  space  shot  the  comics 
have  been  left  out  of  today’s 
Gazette.  They  will  be  made  up 
tomorrow. 


Cartoonists 
To  Use  Pens 
On  Mail  Rate 

The  National  Cartoonists  So¬ 
ciety  has  gone  on  record  as  op¬ 
posing  HR7927,  the  proposed 
postal  rate  increase. 

In  a  resolution  forwarded  to 
the  Senate  Post  Office  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  NCS  said,  in  part:  “We 
feel  that  this  bill  will  lead  to 
tbe  extinction  of  many  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  and  will 
seriously  affect  the  livelihood  of 
all  artists  in  the  graphics  and 
lively  arts.” 

The  cartoonists  announced 
they  will  send  a  group  to  appear 
in  Washington  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  and  execute  draw¬ 
ings  opposing  the  rate  increase. 
They  will  also  present  anti¬ 
postal  rate  increase  drawings 
from  other  members. 

The  movies  were  adopted  May 
23  following  talks  by  John  K. 
Herbert,  president  of  the  Maga¬ 
zine  Publishers  Association,  and 
Evan  Ingels,  of  Time  Inc. 

• 

In  Museum  Job 

Tucson,  Arizona 

Richard  F.  Sowers,  former 
general  manager  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Newspaper  Publishing  Co., 
has  l)een  appointed  business 
manager  of  the  Arizona-Sonora 
Desert  Museum  here. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


— 

.ANNOUNCEMENTS 

.ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Newspaper  Brokers 

sales-purchases-financing 

handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

DIAL 

“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker’’ 
Kalamazoo  3,  Mich.  Phone  FI  2-6922. 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

1  LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

'  P.O.  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

CALIF.  CAPITAL  GAIN  WEEKLY 
Large  trading  area,  web  fed  flat  bed 
press.  Should  increase  over  50  per  cent 
under  eager  beaver  publisher.  Only 
$10,000  down.  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234 
East  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
Ph.  KE  3-1361. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA’nON 
i  Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura.  Calif. 

SELECT  WEEKLIES:  Colorado  $70M: 
Iowa  $45M;  Kansas  $28H  tc  $40M ; 
Mississippi  $135M :  Missouri  $65M;  Ne¬ 
braska  $20M  &  $30M;  Oklahoma  i30M; 
Oregon  $30M  :  S.  Dakota  $20M;  Texas 
$20M  &  SIOOM;  Washington  $35M  ; 
Wyoming  $30M;  New  England  $125M; 
Midwest  $400M.  Krehbiei.  Box  88. 
Norton,  Kansas. 

NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES 

I  AH  negotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listings 

|DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 

1  P.O.  Box  S79,  Gadsden,  Alabama 

MAY  BRO'raEHlS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

1  Established  1914.  Newspapers 

‘  BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 

EXPERIENCE  COUNTS.  We  negotiate 
newspaper  proiierty  sales  in  California, 
fair  to  both  buyer  and  seller.  Try  us. 
GABBERT  &  HANCOCK.  3-09-B 
Arlington  Ave.,  Riverside.  California. 

COUN’TY  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE  weekly, 
only  paper  in  rich  farm  county.  You 
will  enjoy  hunting,  fishing,  living  in 
western  mountain  state  valley.  Good 
plant,  $50,000  with  $14,500  down. 
Should  net  $16,000.  This  is  a  sound 
newspaper  in  fine  town.  Joseph  A. 
Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif.  Ph. 

,  KE  3-1361  day  or  nite. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspai>er  Projierties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 

1  P.O.  Bo.x  iC9.  Roseburg.  Oregon 
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ISeu-spapers  For  Sale 

SMALL  EASTERN  PA.  WEEKLY 
plus  job  shop.  '61  gross  45M.  2-story 
brick  bldg.  39M.  '•s  down.  Dissolving 
partnership.  Box  1696,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TWO  CALIF,  beach  city  weeklies. 
Priced  for  quick  sale.  Box  1719,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


UNOPPOSBa)  NE  FLA.  CTY.  SEAT 
weekly.  $12M  gross  class.  Area  grow¬ 
ing  with  Fla.  On  beautiful  lake.  $7,500 
cash  or  $9M  with  %  down.  Box  661, 
Macclenny,  Florida. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER— general  cir¬ 
culation,  2nd  class  mailing,  subscrip¬ 
tion  list.  0^vner  must  sell.  Business 
free  of  debt.  Will  take  down  payment, 
and  if  you  can  show  me  that  you  are 
a  person  who  knows  the  business 
through  office  and  back  shop— and  not 
afraid  to  work — I’ll  treat  you  right 
on  the  note  balance.  Contact  me  for 
full  details:  C.  S.  Pechtel,  P.  O.  Box 
12,  El  Granada,  Calif. 


WESTERN  COUNTY  SEAT  DAILY. 
Nice  small  city  in  picturesque  mountain 
valley.  Irrigated  ranches  and  cattle 
ranches  too.  What  a  place  for  your 
cow  boys  and  cow  girls  to  grow  up  I 
Fine  hunting  and  fishing  for  you  too  I 
Good  plant,  sound  future,  ste^y  local 
payroll.  Only  $25,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snjrder,  2234  E.  Romnyea  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim.  Calif.  KE  3-1361. 


■ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale  j 

WEEKLY  CHAIN  —  six  papers,  one 
plant,  in  booming  suburban  areas  of  | 
metropolitan  city  in  western  U.  S.  | 
Rotary,  modem  equipment,  real  estate 
included,  million  dollar  class.  ' 

Other  weekly  properties,  $60,000  up.  | 
F\irther  information  to  qualified  buyers  ; 
on  confidential  basis. 

J.  C.  Toney.  P.  O.  369,  Fairfield,  ] 
California.  For  Vernon  V.  Paine.  I 
Broker.  | 


WILL  SELL  COMPLEHE  or  full  part-  | 
nership,  fast-growing  ETorida  weekly 
newspaper  to  experienced  and  financial¬ 
ly  responsible  ad  man.  Present  gross  i 
$36,000,  unlimited  potential.  This  is  a  j 
[  sound  business  proiKJsition.  Send  com-  i 
I  plete  resume  and  proof  of  financial 
ability  first  letter.  Owner  has  other  I 
interest.  Box  1718,  Elditor  &  Publisner.  | 


I  A  SUCCEISSFTJL  community  weekly 
newspaper  in  Central  Connecticut — the  ! 
kind  you  have  been  reading  about — is  i 
for  sale  by  its  owner  to  responsible  i 
parties  who  love  the  newspaper  field,  j 
Efficient  plant— goo<l  real  estate — toil-  j 
notch  growth  area.  Down  payment  re-  ' 
quirement  $125,000.  Only  principals  , 
I  need  apply.  Financial  references  re¬ 
quired.  Bo.x  1757,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


■  EXCLUSIVE  County  Seat  Weekly  and 

I  job  idant,  now  nets  owner  over  $1,000  j 

■  monthly :  comi)etent  buyer.  $10,000  , 

I  down.  Wayne  Peterson,  214  Natl.  ' 
i  Bldg.,  Moorhead,  Minn.  I 


CLASSIFIED  AD  DRDER  FORM 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ 

■y _ 

InMrt  my  clusifisd  ad  for 

Classification _ 

COPY: _ 


n  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

"Situations  Wanted"  payable  with  order 
(See  classified  rate  structure) 


ZONE  STATE  _ 


insertions 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  NEWSP.4PER  SERVICES 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

LOOKING  FOR  A  PROPERTY  in  the  i 
south  or  southwest?  Dailies  and  week-  i 
lies  now  available.  Write  or  call  News-  ■ 
pai>er  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  408  S.  Bonita  ' 
Ave.,  Panama  City,  FTa.  , 


OWNER  medium-size  afternoon  daily,  ' 
Eastern  part  of  U.S.,  will  sell  interest  ' 
to  all-around  newspaperman  who  would  I 
join  staff  and  work  toward  complete 
ownership  within  few  years.  Replies  ; 
confidential.  Box  1761,  Ekiitor  &  Pub-  ’ 
lisher. 


WESTERN  LARGE  VOLUME  : 
Old  established  weekly  in  very  desir-  ■ 
able  area.  Fast-growing.  Year  around  1 
mild  climate.  Extremely  well-equipped  I 
plant.  Runs  24  to  36  pages.  Now  gross-  ! 
ing  $25M  to  $30M  monthly.  Last  year's  i 
gross  of  over  $330M  is  double  the  in¬ 
come  5  years  ago.  Price  $265M,  299}'  I 
down.  Only  qualifie<l  buyers  should 
contact:  DEAN  SELLERS,  Newspaper 
Broker,  625  E.  Main  St.,  Mesa,  Ari¬ 
zona. 


Western  weeklies  and  dailies  every¬ 
where.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCI¬ 
ATES,  Suite  600-601.  6381  Hollywood 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  28,  California. 


!  Newspapers  Wanted 

1  OWNERS  OF  SEVEKAL  DAILY 
i  newspapers  want  to  buy  controlling 
interest  in  sound  daily  newspaper  in 
the  7  to  50  thousand  circulation  class. 
All  replies  will  be  treated  with  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  1709,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Investment  Opportunities 
Wanted 

INVESTOR  seeks  stock  position  with 
N.  Y.  area  trade  publication  which  can 
>  prove  potential.  Box  1655,  Eklitor  £ 
;  Publisher. 


!  CAPITAL  (5  figure  amount)  available 
1  by  talented  executive.  See  ad  under 
“Situations  Wanted” — Administrative, 


Journalism  Library  Offered 

OUTSTANDING  PRIVATE  LIBRARY 
:  on  journalism  offeretl.  Ideal  for  new 
1  or  growing  department  or  school,  or 
I  for  publisher  or  company  wishing  to 
I  donate  such  a  collection  to  college  or 
;  institution.  John  Howell  Books.  434 
Post  Street.  San  Francisco  2. 


Public  Notices 


'  ADVkHTTSE  to  the  ETorida  market 
through  "FLORIDA  AGRICULTURE.” 
I  21-year-old  magazine  with  over  30,000 
I  readers  throughout  peninsula.  For  rate 
-  card,  write:  Hugh  Waters,  Ekiitor, 
4360  S.  W.  ISth  St.,  Gainesville,  Fla. 


I  NEWSP.APER  SERVICES 

Features  Wanted 

I  WRITERS  WANTED 
1  for  assigned  articles.  Dept.  7,  5228 
Irvine  Ave.,  No.  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Special  Editions 

“WE  DON’T  SCORCH  THE  EARTH”. 
We  sell,  write,  and  print  or  any  por¬ 
tion  thereof.  References  and  proven 
results.  Rolfert  Peck  Carmean  &  As¬ 
sociates.  P.O.  Box  3485,  Austin  13, 
Texas.  Hickory  2-8682. 

Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EakWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  •  1316  Ashland  Si. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

I  ERECTING.  DISMANTELING, 
TRUCKING,  REPAIRING, 

AND  PROCESSING 
I  Serving  the  South  and  S.W,  since  1900 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 

Ebepert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


M.\CHI>ERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 

1  MODEL  F-2  INTEKTYPE  MIXER. 
290  Channel,  Electric  Pot,  Serial 
over  15,000.  Going  TTS.  Excellent  bar¬ 
gain  @  $5,000;  also  available  about 
June  15th  1  Model  B-2,  Intertype  Elec¬ 
tric  Pot  @  $2,600.  Box  1738,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

LINOTYPES '  ~ 

Comet  with  TTS  KeyboanI 
Oi)erating  Unit  and  Perforator 
Model  5  No.  55451  with  TIS 
Keyboard  and  Operating  Unit 
2-Model  8  No.’s  45196—45434 
3  Mags — Gas  Pot — AC  Motor 
Model  .30  Mixer.  No.  52275 
2 '90-2/ 72-4 /;t4  mags  -6  molds 
New  Star  Quadder — Blower — Saw 
2-Mo*lel  31  No.’s  56419—56420 
3  Mags — 6  molds— electric — AC 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


HOW  ABOUT  CRAP?  Are  you 

pinche<l  for  display  tyiie  in  your  pres¬ 
ent  oiieration?  Here’s  a  top  buy  if  you 
neeii  a  goo<l  machine  to  set  heads  and 
a<l8.  Moilel  14  Linotyi/e  with  two  28 
channel  magazines.  New  Partlow  heat 
control.  Series  No.  32,991.  Was  in- 
stalle<l  new  in  this  plant  and  well 
maintained.  10  pt.  Century,  34  pt. 
Erbar  me<lium.  36  Erbar  light  italic 
and  42  Erbar  medium  condensed.  Mat 
I  fonts  worth  nearly  asking  price  for 
I  entire  machine.  Now  setting  most 
heads  and  ad  guts  for  our  daily  news- 
I  paiier.  Giving  good  service.  You  won’t 
I  find  a  lietter  buy.  Going  offset.  Avail- 
I  able  Sept.  1.  Daily  Democrat.  Pauls 
’  Valley,  Okla. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
l■sc^tien 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  55c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  IS  70c;  2  (9  80c; 
I  ®  95c.  Add  2Sc  for  Bex  Service.  De 
not  send  irreplacable  clippings,  etc.,  in 
response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until  direct 
request  is  made  for  them.  EAP  cannot 
be  responsible  for  their  return. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forai 
by  sending  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelop  to  E&P  Classified  OepartmenL 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.15;  2  Umes  ®  $1.30;  1 
time  ®  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  50c  for  Box  Service. 

E&P  will  net  forward  individual  repUm 
to  box  numbers  weighing  more  than  t*e 
ounces  —  otherwise  additienpl  postage 
must  be  supplied  by  respondent 

61.00  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
70c  per  line 

DISPLAY-CLASSIHED.$2.50  per  agate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimnm 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  A^ 
VERTISING,  Tuosday,  S:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  iw 
line.  No  abbreviations,  (add  1  line  far 
box  information).  Box  holders’  idantihm 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailad 
daily.  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  tbs 
right  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
Phone  PLaxo  2*7050 
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Shop  At  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —  And  Save 

Used  Equipment  &  Supplies — Private  Sources,  Dealers,  Supply  Houses 


Composing  Room 

100  USED  TURTLES:  Most  makes 
represented.  Not  worn  out,  but  traded 
in  on  complete  replacement  with  mod¬ 
ern  narrow  width  j.m.  Spacemakers. 
Bargain  pricetl  and  available  about  30 
days.  JACK  MOORE  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
duction  Outfitter,  360  Eiastland  Road, 
Berea.  Ohio. 


THE  NATION'S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News-  | 
paper  Turtles — $84.30  to  $97.50,  fob 
Elkin.  Write  for  literature.  L  &  B  : 
SALES  COMPANY.  113  West  Market 
Street,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


WANT  PLENTY  OF  TYPE  CHEAP- i 
LY7  We're  going  offset.  Have  ex-  1 
cellent  Model  5  Linotype  with  teletype 
taiie  attachment,  available  Sept.  1.  ; 
Series  No.  61,926.  Alternating  molds. 
New  9  pt.  Corona  TTS  mats.  Year-old 
Shoffstall  Mat  Detector.  Machine  in-  i 
stalled  new  in  this  plant,  oiwrated  on 
ITS  since.  Well  maintained.  Now  i 
setting  most  type  for  our  small  daily.  I 
Also  have  goo<i  teletype  tajie  i>erfor- 
ator,  in  use  daily  setting  all  local 
legals,  etc.,  for  our  daily.  Combination 
is  a  real  buy  for  some  one  nee<iing 
volume  of  type  at  low  cost.  Daily  | 
Democrat.  Pauls  Valley.  Okla. 


Material  For  Sale 


OUT  OF  MATERIALS?  You  ne€<in't 
be.  We  are  going  offset,  and  have  for 
sale  Sept.  1  a  ITniversal  Strip  Caster, 
like  new.  Molds,  liners  from  2-pt. 
leads  up  to  18  pt.  stereo  and  Fairchild 
base,  column  rules,  slugs,  liorders, 
what  you  nee<l.  Easy  to  oi)erate.  If 
you  are  looking  for  a  real  buy  in 
an  excellent  piece  of  equipment,  see 
this  one.  Daily  Democrat,  Pauls  Val¬ 
ley,  Okla. 


Press  Room 


GOSS  OCTUTLE  With  Color 
4  Arch  Type  Units 
Color  Deck  for  ROP 
Double  Folder  21 
Reels,  Tensions,  AC  Drive 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  With  Color 
24-Page  2  to  1  Mo<lel 
Stereotype  &  AC  Drive 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y, 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EGirrH-POLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS.  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841 


MODEL  AB  DUPLEX  PRESS  for 
■ale.  push  button  controls,  motor, 
chases,  rollers,  excellent  printer. 
$9500 :  Hammond  Easy  Kaster  full 
page  size  with  hood,  blower,  $1250; 
Model  8  Lino  41^29559,  3  mag.,  com¬ 
pletely  rebuilt  last  year,  $4,500.  The 
Citizen  Herald.  Walden.  N.  Y. 


GOSS  24-48  page  23-9/16"  with  extra 
color  cylinder.  Double  Folder  with  % 
rold :  end  feed,  power  hoist;  AC  drive; 
Wood  Pony  Autoplate  and  complete 
stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


GOSS  OOX-O-TYPE  PRESS.  Top  con¬ 
dition.  Priced  to  move;  also  12  Nolan 
newspaper  turtles  and  Elrod  with 
molds.  Tribune-Democrat,  LaJunta, 
Colo. 


Press  Room 

INTERESTED  IN  WEB  OFFSET? 

Then  Be  Sure  To  See  The 
1962  THATCHER  PACER 
(Now  in  Production) 
Featuring 

The  Completely  New  Heavy 
Duty  “Jaw  Type”  Precision  i 
Folder  —  That  Outperforms 
Them  All!! 

Rugged  Construction  —  Walk- 
Thru  Units  —  Dynamatic  “Ad- 
justo-Speed”  Drive  —  Philly 
Automatic  Tensions  —  Simple 
Mechanical  Controls. 

Note:  We  will  take  your  present  equip¬ 
ment  in  trade.  We  buy  and  sell  all 
newspaper  equipment,  including  presses, 
typesetting  machines,  TTS  equipment, 
Ludlows,  Elrods,  mat  rollers,  etc. 

Distributed  By 

INSCO 

SALES  AND  LEASING 
CORPORATION 

(AN  AFFILIATE  OF 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP.) 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 

HA  1-5365 


I  NEED  A  BETTER  PRESS?  We  have 
one  for  sale  Sept.  1.  Goingr  offset. 

I  Excellent  Model  A  Duplex*  installe<l 
I  new  in  our  plant  in  1935.  One  of  latest 
;  and  best  Model  A  Duplexes  anywhere. 

I  Under  Goss  service  contract  many 
I  years.  Printing  our  daily  and  doint; 
•  (;ood  job.  Our  daily  off  this  press  won 
I  General  Excellence  prize  last  two  years 
I  at  Oklahoma  City  State  Fair.  Plenty 
I  roller  cores;  16  pa^e  chases;  2  double* 
I  truck  chases.  Everythinf?  you  need  for 
I  small  daily  or  lar^ce  weekly.  If  you 
need  a  better  press,  don't  pass  this 
up.  Daily  Democrat*  Pauls  Valley* 
I  Okla. 


I  PRESS  UNITS 

Goss  6-Units,  substructure.  Cline  reels. 
A  C  drives.  Double  upper  formers, 
j  22%"  cut-off.  Available. 

I  32  and  40-Page  Duplex  Tubular,  two 
I  sections  in  jumps  of  two  at  a  time. 

i  GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 

I  24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
2-to-l  Model,  No.  484,  AC  Drive. 
8-Page  Top  Desk  installed  new, 
1950.  Complete  vacuum-back 
stereotype. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

10  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


HOE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS— 96  page 
tab;  48  full  pagM;  semi-cylindrical; 
good  condition;  prints  very  well.  Can 
be  seen  running.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately!  Price  including  all  Mat  and 
Stereotype  equipment,  $9,500.00  or  best 
offer.  Must  sell  fast.  K.  S.  Johnson, 
113  Cass  Street,  Joliet,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE:  32-PAGE  GOSS.  Will 
print  16  straight  or  32  collect  with 
one  color  or  up  to  24  with  full  color. 
22%"  cut-off.  Metal  pot,  pump  and 
pony  and  other  auxiliary  equipment. 
Available  now  at  new  low  price.  Write 
for  full  particulars.  News-Dispatch, 
Michigan  City,  Indiana. 
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LIQUIDATION  SALE 

EQUIPMENT  OF  FORMER 
PORTSMOUTH  TIMES 


6-UNIT  HOE 

22%"  Cutoff.  Roller  bearings  Kohler 
reels,  web  break  detectors.  Double 
folder,  Cutler-Hammer  controls.  Two 
100  h.p.  motors.  Serial  #2361-2562. 
See  it  running,  $60,000  or  best  offer. 
CONVEYOR.  Cutler-Hammer,  6-string  , 

with  90°  angle.  60  ft . $1250. 

KEMP  8-ton  Immersion  Pot,  Spencer 

Carburetors  . $950. 

MAT  ROLLER.  Goss,  Model  C45  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition  . $2750.  ! 

STA-HI  Curved  Router,  22%"  plates 

Excellent  Condition . ri'250.  i 

Jr.  AtrrOPLATE,  22%"  cutoff.  7%  ; 

HP  AC  Motor  . $950. 

WOOD  Standard  Shaver,  22%"  plates. 

Water  cooled  . $2000. 

.  Stereo  plate  conveyor 

I  with  a.c.  Motor  . $760.  ; 

Auto  Plate  Chases,  ea . $35. 

'  Wesel  Radial  Router  . $450.  > 

I  Goss  Stereo  Saw  . $350,  ! 

i  Lintoypes,  Monotypes,  Elrod,  Mats. 

I  Write  for  detailed  list. 

j  PORTSMOUTH  NEWS  ^ 

!  1525  High  St..  399-2401  ' 

I  PORTSMOUTH,  VA.  ! 


I  4  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

‘  Arch  Type  Units,  1  double  folder. 

I  22%"  cut-off,  2  quarter  folders,  4  sets 
I  of  angle  bars,  1-100  H.P.  AC  C-W 
;  drive,  Cline  reels.  Cline  Automatic 
I  Tensions,  tracki^e,  turntables.  Lo- 
'  cated  in  San  Diego.  Available  now. 

I  LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

j  11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


Steel  Strapping 

WILL  SACRIFICE  approximately  2,400 
StI.  strapping  Rd.  Si>ec.  C-16-18  gauge 
for  Gerrard  Q  newspaper  tying  ma¬ 
chine.  Contact:  John  Kuhn,  Newspaiwr 
Agency  Corporation,  P.O.  Box  2673, 
Charleston  30,  West  Va. 


Stereotype 


STA-HI  Master  A  G  Former. 

A  C  motor  drives  30,  40,  50,  75  HP. 

%  folders,  curved  routers. 

G.  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


Wanted  to  Buy 


i  TWO  REELS  COMPLETE  WITH 
STANDARDS  AND  MOTORS,  AC 
I  PREFERRED.  ARMS  CAPABLE  OF 
i  TAKING  UP  TO  36"  DIAMBHTIR 
ROLLS  OR  IF  POSSIBLE  40"  DIAM¬ 
ETER  ROLLS  AND  ANY  LENGTH 
OF  ROLL  OVER  40".  CONTACT  R. 
J.  PAPE.  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINT¬ 
ING  CO..  23  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
WATERBURY  20.  CONN.  PHONE 
753-U2S  CODE  NUMBER  203. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


Wanted  to  Buy 

WANTED:  DUPLEX  FOLDER  (used) 
for  Goss  Unit  Tubular  Press  (built  by 
Duplex).  Contact:  Herald  Publishing 
Co.,  Albany,  Georgia. 


Linotypes — Intertyt>€s  Ludlows 
PRINTCRAbT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


HOE,  GOSS  OR  SCOTT  PRESS  4  to  6 
units  with  color  facilities  and  folder 
22%"  cutoff;  reels,  tensions,  pasters 
with  AC  motors.  Availability  up  to  18 
months.  John  Griffiths  Co.  Inc.,  420 
Le.xington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


HELP  WANTED 

Academic 


MIDWESTERN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
offers  graduate  assistantship  to  news 
man  qualified  by  experience  and  un¬ 
dergraduate  record  for  graduate  study 
in  journalism.  Box  1710,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TEACHING  -  EDITORIAL  ASSIST¬ 
ANTS,  %  time  with  full  academic 
load.  Minimum  three  years  newspaper 
experience  or  equivalent.  Journalism 
Department,  UCLA,  Los  Angeles-24, 
Calif. 


Administrative 


THE  MARION,  INDIANA  CHRONI¬ 
CLE  is  looking  for  an  Auditor  or 
Business  Manager  to  assume  immediate 
charge  of  a  fine  bookkeeping  and  credit 
department;  then,  as  he  is  able,  to 
assume  duties  of  Business  Manager. 
Newspaper  auditing  experience  is  es- 
j  senti^.  'The  man  must  be  aggressive, 

!  active  and  inquiring.  College  degree 
.  important,  but  not  essential.  This  is  a 
I  fine  opportunity  with  a  good  daily 
!  newspaper  in  an  excellent  fast-growing 
city  of  39,000.  Write  giving  full  per¬ 
sonal  and  work  history  to:  Richard 
j  Thomas,  The  Chronicle.  Marion,  Indi- 
I  ana. 

I  Artists 

ARTIST  for  The  Seattle  (Washington) 
Times  Advertising  Department.  Guild 
Shop.  Climatic  and  recreational  advan- 
I  tages  surpassing  most  U.S.  areas.  Give 
I  complete  worli,  educational  back- 
I  ground,  in  care  of  R.  W.  Young. 

j  Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Man 
qualified  to  provide  leadership;  strong 
on  promotion:  understanding  of  Little 
Merchant  and  ABC,  Box  1760,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  needed  for 
Florida  Daily.  Man  or  woman  with 
comi>etitive  background  preferred.  Com¬ 
plete  resume  first  letter.  Box  1694, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVER'nSING  has  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  man  or  woman 
producer  on  sales  staff  of  5.  Good 
salary  plus  bonus.  Write  or  Contact 
William  L.  Golden,  Classified  Adv. 
Manager,  The  Meridian  Star,  Meridian, 
Miss. 


SALES  MANAGER 

For  West  Coast  Daily.  Must  be  ex¬ 
tremely  adept  at  managing  personnel 
— have  ability  to  ably  screen,  hire  and 
train — have  good  background  in  com¬ 
petitive  market,  be  willing  to  work 
long  hours  with  an  eye  to  the  future. 
Send  resume  stating  age,  education, 
experience,  marital  status  and  salary 
expected  to  Box  1764,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  All  replies  held  in  strictest 
confidence. 
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If  you  seek  a  job  —  or  wish  to  further  your  career 

Consult  these  'HELP  WANTED'  opportunities 


('.lassified  Advertising^ 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— for  50,000 
<laily  in  thrivinj?  Inlermountain  area. 
Wonderful  opportunity  to  prove  ability 
vvith  linage  increases.  Imme<liate  oi>en-  ( 
injf  for  man  with  ex|>erience  and  drive  | 
who  is  ready  to  step  up  from  smaller 
paf»er  or  sei’ond  iKisition.  Send  com-  i 
plete  resume,  with  picture,  to  Hox 
1755,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGEK  want«l  for 
13.300  ABC  evening  daily,  college 
town  of  21,000,  both  well  above  aver¬ 
age.  Seek  young  man  with  potential  ! 
who  has  background  to  effectively  di-  ; 
rect  all  phases  of  retail,  general,  .and  : 
promotion.  Growth  opportunity.  Con-  : 
fidences  protecte<l.  Publisher.  TRIB¬ 
UNE.  FREMONT,  NEBR.  ! 

NATIONAL  ADVTG.  SALESMAN 
Unusual  opportunity  for  young  collie 
graduate  to  join  Chicago  advertising  ; 
staff  of  important  newspai>er  group. 
Experience  not  necessary,  will  train. 
Good  starting  salary.  Excellent  em-  | 
ployee  benefits.  Write  fully.  Box  1680, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 

$2,5,000  YEARLY 
AND  YOUR  OWN 
BUSINESS! 

State  FYanchise  for  qualified  individuals  : 
who  can  put  4  salesmen  on  $2.">0  wk.  ! 
comm,  selling  low-cost  ads  in  fine 
magazine  to  local  merchants.  Terrific 
sales  building  program  tied-in.  Resume  ' 
essential.  Publ.shr.  Box  2202,  Glen-  ' 
brook,  Connecticut. 

Immediate  openinp;  for  experi-  ; 
enced  ad  salesman  on  Southern 
Ohio  24,000  daily.  Good  layout, 
copy  and  sales  essential.  At  least 

2  years  experience.  Send  resume 
and  photo  to  Box  1730,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  .\rCOUNT  MAN  or 
manager  with  exi>erience  with  top  ' 
flight  suburban  newspa|>ers.  Tremen¬ 
dous  opiHirtunity  with  the  fastest 
growing  newspaiiers  in  Hawaii.  Living 
and  recreation  tor  family  une<iualle<i. 
Give  full  details  to  Publisher  Stewart 
Fern.  Hawaii  State  Newspaiiers,  P.O. 
Box  20.39,  Honolulu. 

ADVERTISING  S.\LESMAN  with 
sales  and  layout  exi)erience,  old  estal)- 
lished  daily.  Send  complete  resume, 
references.  Jno.  Q.  Lamltert,  The 
Democrat,  Natchez.  Mississippi. 

AD  V  ERTISI N  G  SA  LESM  A  N-M  A  N  A  G- 
ER.  progressive  Ohio  daily.  Moving 
into  new  plant  in  fall.  Paper  in  town 
of  7,500.  circulation  5, COO.  Box  1758, 
Blitor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  salesman 
for  10-14  page  weekly,  Miami.  .\riz.. 
$100  weekly  to  start.  One  week  paid 
vacation  first  year,  2  weeks  threafter. 

3  weeks  after  5  years.  Group  insur¬ 
ance.  auto  mileage.  Congenial  staff. 
Present  salesperson  le.aving  after  over 
14  years.  Excellent  hunting,  fishing, 
world's  l)est  all-year  climate.  We're 
interestetl  in  a  good,  solitl  salesman 
desirous  of  taking  i)art  in  community 
affairs.  Town  3000,  trade  area  15.000. 
Pai>er  printed  in  prize-winning  sister 
publication's  county  seat  plant  6  miles 
away.  Give  age.  marital,  family  status, 
experience.  photo.  availability.  full 
particulars  first  letter.  Three  re<iulred 
references  carefully  checketl.  J.  D. 
Seater,  Jr.,  Box  31,  Glolie,  Ariz. 

E’XPERIENCED  AD  MANAGER 
wanted  for  central  U.S.  morning  daily. 
Box  1748,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  SAI.ES- 
MAN  major  daily  newsp.ar>ers  Cliart 
Area  2.  Excellent  opportunity  to  affili¬ 
ate  with  a  leading  organization.  Send 
background  and  references  to  Box  1745, 
Elitor  &  Publisher. 


CALIF.  BECKONS  to  qualified  etlitor 
for  15,000  six-day  daily,  staff  of  14. 
Give  full  background,  qualifications, 
references  and  salary  expectations.  Box 
1690.  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY  SEAT  DAILY 
nee<ls  e.xperienced  rei)orter  or  deskman. 
Give  qualifications  and  references. 
Sun-Star,  Merced,  California. 

LIKE  THE  VARIETY  OF  BUREAU 
WORK?  Good  Chart  Area  1  opening 
available  for  self-starter.  Box  1645, 
Elitor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Chart  Area 
3  morning  daily  with  circulation  of 
17. .500.  Must  have  at  le.ost  two  years 
exiierience  in  executive  capacity,  and  1 
ability  and  desire  to  supervise  and  de-  : 
velop  staff  of  15.  Lilieral  benefits — good 
community  and  growing  area.  Box 
1699,  Elitor  &  Publisher.  | 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  man  i 
or  woman,  to  cover  Florida  East  Coast 
resort  town.  Salary  starts  at  $S0  per 
week.  Write  Box  1695,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  sUitinj;  qualifications. 

WIRE  EDITOR  for  7M  Southwest  ' 
Michigan  daily  with  opportuntites  to 
develop  in  other  fields.  Two  staffers 
won  The  AP  State  Sweepstakes  Awards 
in  this  spot.  Write:  Dick  Derrick,  St.  j 
Joseph  (Mich.)  Herald-Press. 

ALERT  REPORTER  with  enough 
daily  or  weekly  exiierience  to  cover 
full  beat  in  newsy  city.  Opportunity 
for  development  and  advancement  un-  : 
der  favorable  motlern  conditions.  Bet¬ 
ter  than  usual  fringe  lienefits.  Must 
lie  objective,  ready  to  relocate,  have  , 
picture  exiierience,  and  car.  Apply  by 
writing  full  details  of  e<lucation  and 
exiierience  to:  Personnel  Manager, 
Herald.  New  Britain,  Conn. 

EDITOR  -  REPORTER,  exiierienced, 
neede<l  now  for  small  daily.  Must  lie 
capaiile  of  handling  general  run  of 
news;  know  wire  etliting.  This  should  . 
lie  a  iiermanent  ixisition  for  a  man  i 
who  is  community-minded  and  likes  • 
Iieople.  Write  giving  full  details  to  | 
Frank  A.  Johnson,  Daily  Republican-  i 
Register,  Mount  Carmel,  Illinois. 

REPORTER  with  solid  exiierience,  yen 
to  dig  and  see  it  printed,  neetle<l  for  ; 
permanent  post  with  aggressive,  prize- 
,  winning.  State  Capital  PM  daily.  At-  ; 
tractive  town  if  you  like  cool  mountain  | 
climate.  Send  mug  shot,  full  details  to:  i 
Managing  Editor.  The  New  Mexican,  , 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

FEATURE  WRITER.  REPORTER  on 
weekly  in  (Tliart  Area  2.  Prefer  draft-  , 
exempt  journalism  grad.  Sen<l  back¬ 
ground,  salary  require<l,  pix  in  first 
letter.  Real  opportunity  with  outstan*!- 
I  ing  firm.  Box  1722,  Editor  &  Pub- 
;  lisher. 

NEED  GIRL  TO  WRITE  about  fads,  ! 
fashions  and  foods,  plus  club,  social  * 
happenings.  Emphasis  on  features  and  • 

'  photojournalism.  Excellent  working  ' 
conditions  in  prosperous  city  offeretl 
by  27,000  circulation  Illinois  daily.  ! 
Salary  and  employe  benefits  make  this  i 
i  top  opiiortunity  for  right  applicant,  i 
Send  resume  to  Box  1715,  Alitor  &  1 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER 

WOMAN 

with  desk  experience  to  serve  as  ‘‘Girl 
Friday'*  for  e<litor  of  Southern  P.M. 
daily  of  ,50,000.  Duties  include  e<liting  , 
syndicated  columns  and  “Letters  to  i 
Editor.**  Apply  in  detail  to  Box  1707,  ! 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  with  experience  particu¬ 
larly  in  governmental  coverage.  Car 
ne-essary.  12,000  circulation  Florida 
:  daily,  ^nd  resume,  writing  samples 
1  to:  Box  1729,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  1-3  years*  experience, 
wanting  to  do  gocxl  writing  on  job 
with  variety  and  plenty  to  be  done. 
New  plant  —  young  staff  —  friendly 
town.  Three  e<litions  iier  day  covering 
large  circulation  area.  Chart  Area  7. 
Send  full  details  to  Box  1724,  ^Itior  & 
Publisher. 

WEEKLY  EDITOR- -Self  starting,  ag¬ 
gressive  man  wante<l  for  establishe<l 
county  seat  weekly  in  Chart  Area  4. 
Circulation  2,000  with  more  potential. 
Motlern  commercial  printing  depart¬ 
ment  and  substantial  office  supply  and 
etiuipment  business.  The  man  we  want 
knows  newspaiiering  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom  and  wants  to  be  his  own  boss. 
Ideal  for  husband  and  wife  team  th.at 
wants  part  ownership  in  a  sound  news- 
paiier  pro|ierty.  Prefer  man  from 
Chart  Areas  3,  4,  or  5.  Give  com¬ 
plete  details,  including  picture  and 
salary  re<iuirements,  in  confidential 
first  letter.  Box  1732,  Etlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR  for  morning, 
Sunday  newspaper  in  East  Coast, 
Southern  resort  area :  beaches,  water 
siMirts,  etc.  to  head  two-women  de¬ 
partment  ;  fringe  lienefits.  Box  1720, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  REPORTER-EDITOR  wantetl 
for  large  semi-weekly  in  county  seat,  ■ 
college  town.  Two  person  news  staff : 
duties  include  every  phase  of  com¬ 
munity  journalism.  J.  degree  valuable 
but  not  essential.  6  to  12  months 
newspaiier,  P.R.  or  e<|uivalent  exiieri¬ 
ence  nee<le<l.  W.  C.  Hearst,  Clarion 
Newspaiiers,  Clarion,  Pa. 

CATHOLIC  WEEKLY  metro  N.  Y.  ' 
area  seeks  exiierienceil  reiiorter :  Guild  ' 
wages.  Box  175:},  E<litor  &  Publisher.  i 

DIGGING  REPORTER  for  “in  depth** 
coverage  serious  subjects  on  growing  ^ 
a.m.  Chart  Area  6  pai>er.  Intellectual 
capacity,  cultural  interests  desirable 
for  job  where  rapid  advancement  a 
IMisitive  iiolicy.  Full  details  first  letter. 
Box  1754,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HAVE  FINE  (VPPORTin^ITY  for  ca- 
pable  woman  to  write  Women’s  Page, 
society,  and  other  news  on  7,000  daily 
newsoaiier.  Permanent  position.  Goo<l 
pay.  Needed  by  July  1.  Box  1759,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

JUNE  GRAD — Wire  desk,  copy-e<liting 
job  with  21,000  Lake  Erie  resort  daily  • 
offers  imme<liate  opportunity  to  develop 
news  e<liting,  page  makeup  techniques,  | 
chance  to  grow  with  expanding  news¬ 
paiier  group.  Fast-moving  early  riser  , 
with  feel  for  layout  and  headwriting 
ability  re<iuire<l.  W.  N.  Roesgen,  ME, 
Samlusky  (Ohio)  Register. 

KENTUCKY  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEK¬ 
LY  neeils  e<litor  at  once.  Permanent  i 
ixisition  to  right  iierson.  Knowle<lge  of 
camera  and  make-up  preferre<l.  Advise 
references  and  salary.  Contact:  N.  A. 
Perry,  Jr.,  The  State  Journal,  Frank- 
I  fort,  Kentucky. 

r  NEWSMEN^ , 

Somewhere  in  the  Southeast,  there 
i  are  younft  newsmen  with  a  couple 
j  years  of  exi>erience  in  either  report¬ 
ing  or  ilesk  work  who  want  to  work 
I  in  the  fastest  growing  city  and  best 
newspai>er  town  in  their  region.  * 

The  demands  are  high,  both  in  ' 
I  quality  and  quantity.  For  hard  work 
and  high  standards  we  offer  you  the 
best  training  you'll  get  and  almut  the  ' 
best  salary  in  the  Southeast.  . 

'  If  professional  development  apiieals  | 
I  to  you.  write,  giving  full  information. 

I  to  the  Personnel  Manager.  Charlotte 
I  Observer  and  Charlotte  News.  P.O. 

!  Box  2138,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

REPORTER  exiierience<l  in  covering 
city  government,  schools,  write  fe,a- 
tures  for  San  Francisco  area  43.060 
tri-weekly.  Airmail  resume,  references 
to  Norman  Golds,  Managing  E<litor, 

,  Contra  Costa  Times,  P.O.  Box  937, 

.  Walnut  Creek.  Calif. 


WOMAN’S  EDITOR 

Good  Eiistern  daily  needs  exiierienced. 
competent  woman  to  coordinate  and 
suiiervise  small  department,  while 
pitching  in  on  all  phases,  from  writing 
iiright  copy  to  planning  and  laying  out 
her  pages  and  to  representing  paiier 
suitably  in  the  community.  The  job's 
really  now  if  you  qualify.  Box  17.50, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

Small  daily  could  use  beginning  gr,tdu- 
ate.  Must  use  camera  and  darkroom; 
have  car.  Bo.x  1770.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  REPORTER  for  upstate 
N.Y.  afternoon  daily  in  15.060  class. 
Five-day  work  week — all  major  benefits. 
Pay  commensurate  with  ability,  expe¬ 
rience.  State  education,  exiierience.  sal- 
lU'y  range,  military  status,  available 
date.  Box  1773,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  —  some  photography.  Small 
daily.  Prefer  college  and  some  expe¬ 
rience.  Ford  Cullis,  Bryan  (Ohio)  Times. 

Mechanical 

CO.MPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN.  Ex- 
cellent  opiiortunity  for  right  man. 
Must  lie  2.5-35.  Know  machine,  floor, 
some  makeup.  Have  ability  to  handle 
men  and  get  top  proiluction.  Good 
starting  pay.  Bo.x  1713,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SHOP  FOREM.VN  for  one  of  New 
York's  finest  suburban  weekly  groups. 
Exiierienceil  all  phases  plant  opera¬ 
tion.  Hospitaliz,ation.  Pension  plan. 
Union.  New  plant.  Fine  community, 
outstanding  schiKils.  Write  giving  ex¬ 
iierience  and  references  to  Box  1725, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

OFFSET  PRESSMFJN  with  4-color  ex¬ 
iierience  on  Miehle  25  or  comparable 
press.  Should  also  have  camera  knowl- 
e<lgfc.  Union  shop,  excellent  equipment 
and  working  conditions.  Send  full  de¬ 
tails  of  exiierience  and  date  of  avail¬ 
ability  to:  ALASKAN  PUBLISHING 
CO.  &  GRAPHIC  ARTS  PRESS,  819 
4th  Ave.,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 


Public  Relations 


VETERAN  NEWS-FEATUTIE  WRITER 
wante<l  to  handle  plant  city  press 
rebations  of  multi-plant  company, 
hdqrs.  in  Chicago  area.  Must  be  ma¬ 
ture-— free  to  travel.  Box  1712,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Research- Analysis 

SENIOR  MARKETING 
RESEARCH  ANALYST 

Administrative  opportunity  with  com¬ 
pany  relying  heavily  on  marketing  re¬ 
search  djita  for  effective  consumer 
sales.  Position  requires  knowle<lge  of 
statistics,  data  interpretation  and  fore¬ 
casting  economic  and  business  fluctua¬ 
tion.  Written  presentations  and  reports 
ex|iecte<l  to  reflect  significance  of  data 
evaluaterl.  Write  full  details  of  experi¬ 
ence.  eilucation  and  salary  desired  in 
first  letter.  Reply  considererl  confiden- 
!  tial.  Other  management  openings  are 
,  available  in  personnel,  engineering. 
1  production  and  executive.  Bo.x  1*47, 
I  Erlitor  &  Publisher. 


TR.\DE  SCHOOl^S 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 
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Advertising 

Management 

Circulation 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Mechanical 

Editorial 

Publicity 

Administrative 


ADVEHITISING  director  seeks  chal- 
lenirinsr  opportunity  on  daily  newspaper. 
Heavy  experience  all  departments.  Age 
39,  colletre  degree.  Proven  record — well  1 
known.  Excellent  health.  For  resume,  , 
Box  1667,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ACCOMPLISHED  advertising,  circula-  i 
tion.  news,  promotion  executive  (ster-  i 
ling  record:  background:  integrity)  , 
will  invest  5  figure  amount  and  be  : 
active  in  pai>er’s  development.  Highly 
creative  and  protiuctive.  Paper.  loca>  ; 
tion  should  have  evident  growth  po-  j 
tential.  Box  1727,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

CONTROLLER — 14  years’  experience  I 
in  newspaiwr  accounting.  Former  ' 
owner-publisher  of  weekly.  Experience 
in  Financial  Analysis,  budgets,  labor  ; 
relations,  office  management.  data  I 
processing  and  all  departments.  Hard 
working  family  man  available  at  once. 
Write  Box  1763,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

C.irculation 

nRCCLATION  MANAGER  —  alert, 
alive,  ambitious.  Experience*! — mature 
— young.  Write  for  resume.  Box  1736, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  aRCULATION  MANAGER  on 
21.000  evening  wanting  top  job  on 
smaller  afternoon  paiier.  Know  all 
phases  of  circulation  :  39  years  old 

with  14  years'  background.  Box  1762, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

HARD  WORKING.  AGGRESSIVE  cir- 
culation  man  with  exiierience  on  metro¬ 
politan  pai>er8  wishes  to  relocate  to 
small  daily  in  Midwest  or  Far  West 
states.  Box  1746,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

POSITION  WANTED  in  circulation 
department.  Experience  on  B  &  S, 
HES.  M  only,  MS  fields — circulations 
ranging  from  15  to  3IMI  M.  Familiar 
with  ABC,  carriers,  promotion,  deal¬ 
ers.  motor  routes,  transiiortation  and 
mailing.  Have  working  knowledge  of 
all  departments.  Union  experience. 
Marrie*!.  with  family.  47  years  of  age. 
Excellent  health.  Resume  of  back¬ 
ground  uiKm  re<iuest.  with  finest  refer¬ 
ences.  Available  now!  Box  1741,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR,  or  Assist¬ 
ant  to  Publisher.  Top  qualifications  to 
take  comi)lete  charge  of  department — 
personnel,  sales  training,  organization, 
j)romotion.  Successful  management  rec¬ 
ord  on  pa|>ers  to  50,0(10  circulation. 
Have  won  distinction  for  professional 
advertising  and  sales  leadership  and 
training.  Intimate  knowledge  national, 
local,  classifie*!.  Ready  to  break  from 
blank  wall  situation.  Opimrtunity  as 
imiiortant  as  starting  salary.  For  com¬ 
plete  resume,  write  Bo.x  1749,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WELL-QUALIE'IED  NATIONAL  AD 
or  Display  Ad  Manager.  16  years’  top 
experience  ad  sales.  Last  I'-j  years  as 
Assistant  National  Ad  Manager  & 
Sales  Manager  large  Western  metro- 
ixilitan  daily.  Willing  to  relocate.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Will  send  resume. 
Box  1756,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Correspondents 


foreign  CORRESPONDENT!  Pho-  ; 
tographer.  Five  years’  eximrience  in 
science,  political  and  military  news  and 
feature  wrriting,  including  Far  Eiast 
and  Europe.  Available  after  July  1, 
wrking  out  of  Paris,  on  either  siie- 
cinc  assignments  or  u8e«myM>wn-judg* 
ment  basis.  Proven  capability  to  gen¬ 
erate  significant  stories  requiring  dig¬ 
ging.  Box  1646e  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Adrertising 

AD  MANAGER,  employed  small  daily, 
seeks  change.  Title  not  important — 
opportunity  is!  Twelve  years*  sales, 
managerial  experience— display,  classi¬ 
fied  national.  Marrie<l,  33,  family. 

pJIblUher^*'  * 

advertising  director 

J  Increase  your  linage,  give  you  a 
smTOthly-run  department.  18  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  daily  and  Suntlay.  Now  ad 
manager  ami  assistant  to  director.  56M 
-XiA*?  ■*■’  marrie*!.  Will  start  for 
fi^P^br^’h'’*  Editor 
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DESKMAN  SOM  daily  wants  P.M.  *■ 
Chart  Area  10  or  12.  Exiierienced — 
top  references.  Box  1669,  Editor  &  " 

Publisher. 

**EDlfo^”l(  REPORTERS**  - 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire  C 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency)  n 
66  W.  46  St..  New  York  OXford  7-6728  1< 

COPYREADER — 15  years’  experience 
including  makeup  and  reporting:  de-  T 
sires  position  as  wire  editor  or  on  wire  A 
desk  of  small  daily  in  or  near  metro-  B 
politan  area.  Wire  desk  preferre<l,  but 
will  consider  local  desk.  Likes  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  area  immensely.  No  \ 
drifter.  Looking  for  place  to  put  roots 
down.  Liveable  wage  desired,  but  3 
money  not  so  important  as  decent,  ,) 
humane  treatment.  Write  Box  1666,  [, 

Editor  &  Publisher.  a 

!  EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR  -  > 

I  Experienced  editorial  page  editor  and  B 
I  columnist,  now  on  50,000  weekly  — 

'  moderate  in  opinion,  vigorous  in  ex-  ;  ( 
pression  —  pro-fact  and  anti-adverb  —  o 
seeks  (lermaneiit.  responsible  spot  on  | 
daily.  Ivy  League  grad,  post-gra*l  work  I  | 
'  in  American  history:  broad  background  t 
I  in  economics,  international  relations,  j 
I  iK>litic8,  literature:  38.  family,  top 
!  references.  Samples  on  request.  Box 
!  1679,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  WRITEK-PHOTOGRAPHER.  experi¬ 
enced,  Missouri  grad,  married.  29. 
i  fluent  Spanish.  Seeks  restmnsible  posi- 
I  tion  in  Los  Angeles  area.  Box  16'<6, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GAL  REPORTER.  feature  writer,  1 
wants  busy  reporting  job.  Box  1623, 

I  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

:  MANAGING  EDITOR,  Central  Florida 
Daily,  wants  to  return  East.  Box  1714, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CRAFTSMAN  with  words — artist  with  ; 

;  layouts.  News,  wire,  copy  editor  7 
,  years :  32,  family.  S^ks  challenge  in  j 
any  publications  field.  Box  1711,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  I 

,  CAPABLE.  EMPLOYED  newspaper  ! 

I  woman  seeks  writing  job  on  goo<l 
'  newspaper,  house  organ  or  magazine. 
Box  1751,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  weeklies:  long  exi>erience.  j 
!  top  man.  D.  F.  Short,  103-02  132nd 
j  St.,  Richmond  Hill  19,  N.  Y.  I 

j  FEMALE  NBIWSPAPER  REPORTER,  1 
industrial  e<litor,  seeks  interesting  I 
work  to  be  done  at  residence  near  j 
New  York.  Eixi>erienced  all  phases  re¬ 
porting.  sub-e<liting.  layout,  house  or-  | 
gans.  Bo.x  1744,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

REPORTER,  FEATURE  WRITER.  28, 
looking  for  e<litor  receptive  to  talent, 
initiative:  B.A.,  three  years’  experi- 
-  ence.  Box  1765,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR,  40 

QUIET  AND  EFFICIENT  Solier, 
steady  and  hardy — one  half  day  lost 
to  illness  in  15  years. 

F.WORS  MORNING  PAPER  hours. 
On  present  job  four  years,  previous 
one  five.  Salary  retjuest  isn’t  exorbi¬ 
tant.  (Thart  Areas  2  and  6.  Box  1752, 
Elitor  &  Publisher. 

WORK  IN  WEST  WANTBID  by  news¬ 
man  who  knows  how.  1301  Olive  Hills, 
El  Cajon,  Calif.  Tel.  HI  4-9U65. 

YOUNG  MANAGING  EDITOR  of 
small  daily  would  like  to  become  copy 
editor  on  larger  one.  Ten  years’  ex|)e- 
rience  all  desks- -all  beats.  Marrie«l, 
comi)etent,  reliable,  willing  to  work, 
degree.  Prefer  Chart  Area  3,  4,  5,  9. 
Bo.x  1740,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

E.XPERIENCED  FASHION  EDITOR 
will  cover  July  fall  fashion  showings 
in  Italy  lor  you.  Samples  sent  upon 
request.  Please  reply  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Box  1706,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 

COSTS  HIGH?  Seek  good  composing  or 
mechanical  superintendent?  Seek  chal¬ 
lenging  job  with  opportunity.  Box 
1649,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TTS  TRAINEE.  Eager  to  learn.  Chart 
Area  2.  Salary  no  object.  Box  1704, 
Elitor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  BX)REMAN. 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT, 
BUSINESS  MANAGER— 

32  Years’  Newspaper  Experience.  Run¬ 
down  oiierations  a  specialty.  Expert  in 
procedures,  morale  builder,  low  oper¬ 
ating  costs.  Can  convert  to  new  proc¬ 
esses.  $12-15,000  salary  bracket.  Union. 
Non-<lrinker.  Available  now!  Box  1731, 
Elitor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  Superinten<lent 
or  Foreman.  Professionally  qualified — 
l>o8itive  leader.  Over  10  years’  in  su- 
Iiervision.  Experienced  in  TTS  and  cold 
type  operations.  Box  1739,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


i  Mechanical 


RECENT  MERGANTHALER  GRAD. 

''  LINO,  oper.,  beginner.  Hand  composi- 
'  tion.  Ludlow,  2  yrs.  exp.  Age  29. 

I  single.  Will  travel.  Remo  Vanni.  25-04 
Broadway,  Lung  Island  City  6,  New 
York. 

,  TOP  OFFER  ONLY — managerial  or 
‘  supervisory  position.  Experience*!  and 
'  trainetl  in  practically  all  phases  of 
'  offset  and  letterpress  printing.  Union. 

Prefer  Midwest.  Marrietl :  references. 

‘  Box  1723,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TTS  OPERATORS  (2)  Man/Wife. 
Man  also  lino  operator  and  makeup. 

'  LTnion.  Box  1743,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

I  Photography 

I  PHOTOGRAPHER  desires  demanding 
I  position  with  emphasis  on  feature  and 
color.  Highest  references  as  to  char¬ 
acter  and  quality  of  workmanship. 
Married,  age  34,  14  years’  in  feature, 
news  and  industrial  photography,  A 
future  through  hard  work  is  my  goal. 
Box  1687,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

I  FIVE-YEAR-OLD  PR  MAN 
with  newspaper  background  and  de¬ 
gree  (plus  graduate  work)  desires  to 
create  and  execute  solid  PR  program. 
Age  38,  navy  veteran.  WAV  II.  Single. 
Skilled  with  all  PR  tools.  Prefer  Ken¬ 
tucky.  $9,400  annually  considered.  Box 
1668,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EX-PUBLISHER  award-winning  week¬ 
ly,  J-School  plus  sociology,  investi¬ 
gative  experience,  creative,  top  IQ, 
now  PR.  34,  family:  wants  PR-news 
I  burenu-e<litorial  combination.  Go  any- 
!  where.  Box  1721,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  A  MAN  to  handle  your  press. 

I  public  relations  program?  I  have  16 
'  years  P.R.,  radio-TV,  writing  back- 
;  ground  and  presently  employe*!.  If  you 
I  want  experience,  maturity  (with  youth- 
'  ful  vigor),  honesty  and  loyalty  in  your 
i  representation.  I’m  the  man  you  nee<l. 

;  Call  304-925-6488  collect  today,  or  write 
,  ^x  1734,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  ’61  GRAD — female.  Experience  PR  and 
radio.  Employed.  Desires  challenge  and 
money.  Box  1717,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  BroHTi 

Vitamin  Additives 


Most  newspaper  editors,  when 
addressing  local  non-newspaper 
groups,  usually  discuss  the 
“meat  and  potatoes  of  the  daily 
newspaper  menu  —  the  hard 
news  which  all  of  us  must  have 
to  live  in  freedom,”  as  Oxie 
Reichler  calls  it.  But  not  Oxie, 
who  is  editor  of  the  Yonkers 
(N.  Y.)  Herald  Statesman  and 
who  has  written  a  daily  prayer 
for  20  years  which  has  appeared 
in  his  paper  but  has  also  been 
syndicated  to  19  newspapers 
(E&P,  Jan.  20,  page  44). 

Mr.  Reichler’s  schedule  of  ex¬ 
tra-curricular  breakfast,  lunch¬ 
eon  and  dinner  talks  can  be 
matched  against  that  of  any 
editor  in  the  country.  But  he 
doesn’t  just  talk  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  he  knows  so  well.  He  tries 
hard,  and  usually  succeeds,  to 
deliver  a  spiritual  message  and 
to  develop  a  unity  of  purpose  be¬ 
tween  the  newspaper  and  the 
group  he  is  addressing. 

Last  w’eek  we  received  from 
him  a  copy  of  his  talk  —  “Soul- 
Searching  in  the  Daily  Newspa¬ 
pers”  —  at  the  annual  Mother’s 
I)ay  Communion  Breakfast  of 
St.  Peter’s  Church  Holy  Name 
Society,  Yonkers,  on  Sunday 
morning.  May  13.  He  told  us 
that  in  his  talk  he  “moves  into 
an  area  that  I  do  not  believe  is 
often  discussed  about  the  new's- 
paper  business  —  the  vitamin 
additives  that  enrich  our  prod¬ 
uct  of  information.”  He  is  right 
—  it  is  not  often  discussed.  It  is 
a  unique  approach. 

His  theme  is  so  good  that  we 
reproduce  some  of  it  here  for 
other  newTsmen  who  will  likely 
appreciate  it  for  their  owm  col¬ 
umns  and  speeches. 

«  *  * 

Mr.  Reichler  said: 

“I  should  like  to  discuss  with 
you  this  morning  not  the  meat 
and  potatoes  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  menu  —  the  hard  news 
which  all  of  us  must  have  to 
live  in  freedom  —  but  the  vita¬ 
mins  that  are  also  in  the  daily 
package,  often  unseen  and  un¬ 
recognized,  but  nevertheless 
among  the  most  treasured  of  all 
the  body-building  mind-building, 
soul-building  vitamins. 

“I  refer  to  the  Moral  Vitamin 
A,  the  Ethical  Vitamin  B  and 
the  Spiritual  Vitamin  C.  Yes, 
these  are  journalism’s  most 
precious  additives  with  which 
our  columns  are  regularly  en¬ 
riched. 


“It  is  l)ecause  of  these  vita¬ 
mins  that  the  newspaper  is  not 
only  the  Voice  of  the  Community 
but  also  the  Conscience  of  the 
Community. 

“Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at 
each  of  these  journalism  addi¬ 
tives  —  first  the  matter  of  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  morals. 

“Hardly  a  page  in  any  good 
newspai>er  but  breathes  some 
phase  of  moral  content,  moral 
prodding,  moral  instruction, 
moral  reminder. 

“In  this  urgent  participation 

—  by  pursuing  moral  suasion 
directly  and  indirectly  —  the 
newspaper  finds  itself  one  of  the 
more  important  ramparts  in  the 
unlimited  and  seemingly  never- 
ending  war  against  dishonesty, 
dishonor,  disrespect  and  delin¬ 
quency. 

“The  paper  lays  bare  each 
occasion  of  shocking  lack  of 
morality  and  integrity  in  pub¬ 
lic  life  and  in  priv^ate  life.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  alone  in  this  unhappy 
excursion,  and  it  must  accept 
the  calculated  risk  that  it  will 
be  criticized,  condemned  and 
ev'en  stoned  for  turning  on  the 
light  and  letting  readers  behold 
how  they  are  being  cheated. 

“Sometimes  there  is  the 
brazen  suggestion  to  the  news¬ 
paper  that  —  while  immorality 
may  be  unwise  or  undesirable 

—  it  is  the  publication  and  ex¬ 
posure  that  are  somehow  the 
worst  of  all.  Such  critics  are  the 
sillies  who  think  that,  if  they 
bury  their  head  in  the  sand,  the 
scandal  will  somehow  go  away. 
That  is  dangerous  speculation 
indeed ! 

“But  part  and  parcel  of  the 
newspaper’s  moral  instruction 
involve  reporting  and  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  vandalism,  the  car¬ 
stealing,  the  sex  crimes,  the 
muggings  and  other  violence, 
the  murders,  the  teenage  drink¬ 
ing  —  and  it  is  a  sad  fact  that 
too  often  the  only  voice  raised 
seems  to  be  that  of  the  news¬ 
paper  press.  .  .  . 

“Sometimes  the  press  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  immoral  scandalmon- 
gering.  Let  me  point  out  that 
exposure  of  scandal  in  commu¬ 
nity,  state  or  nation  is  one  of 
the  more  important  purposes  of 
a  progressive  new'spaper  —  and 
that  this  contributes  to  reader 
morals.  Again  and  again  this 
kind  of  journalistic  endeavor 
has  won  acclaim  and  recogni¬ 
tion,  even  Pulitzer  Prizes.  .  .  . 

“I  am  proud  to  tell  you  that 


most  of  America’s  more  than 
1700  daily  newspapers  are  zeal¬ 
ous  in  this  field.  They  hold  high 
the  banner  of  private  and  pub¬ 
lic  morals.  They  regularly  turn 
their  searchlights  of  truth  upon 
the  moral  fabric,  the  moral 
problems,  of  community,  state 
and  nation. 

“Equally  important  —  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  good  newspa¬ 
per  —  is  the  Ethics  vitamin. 
Ethics  is  the  name  w'e  give  to 
our  concern  for  good  behavior. 
In  Webster’s  the  definition  is 
right-action. 

“In  the  newsroom  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  concerned  with  the  well¬ 
being  of  individual  readers  and 
of  our  community.  We  look  for 
right-action  of  our  public  offi¬ 
cials  and  of  citizens  generally. 
We  audit  government  careful¬ 
ly.  ..  . 

•‘It  is  my  hope  that  readers 
—  perusing  our  papers  every 
day  —  will  recognize  that  the 
press  has  a  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  that  is  dependable.  Let 
me  say  that  it  compares  very 
well  indeed  with  the  ethics  of 
the  medical  profession,  the  law, 
and  any  other  professions  or 
businesses.  .  .  . 

“Mercy  and  kindliness  guide 
us.  We  regard  the  reputations 
of  men  and  women  —  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  children  —  sacred 
in  nature.  Where  suppression  is 
vital,  we  suppress  —  in  the 
name  of  national  security,  for 
example,  or  to  protect  the  name 
of  a  young  woman  in  sex  crime. 
The  motive,  however,  must  be 
public  interest  and  social  inter¬ 
est,  never  personal  interest, 
never  commercial  interest. 

“We  keep  our  paper  clean  in 
langruage  and  thought.  We  try 
not  to  print  profane  or  sug¬ 
gestive  words  or  pictures,  not 
to  picture  dead  bodies,  gory 
scenes  or  other  revolting  mat^ 
riel.  We  keep  thinking  of  the 
woman  or  child  looking  at  our 
paper  at  the  dinner  table.  We 
try  to  keep  our  contents  such 
that  anything  in  it  can  be  read 
aloud  within  the  family  circle. 

“Yes,  our  goals  of  right-ac¬ 
tion  lead  us  to  seek  to  deal  just¬ 
ly  and  to  walk  humbly  in  un¬ 
selfish  service  insofar  as  hu¬ 
manly  possible.  It  is  our  never- 
ending  hope  that  readers  will 
do  likewise.  .  .  . 

“Now  as  to  the  Spiritual  Vita¬ 
min  C.  The  importance  of  re¬ 
ligious  news  in  the  daily  paper 
seems  now  to  be  more  widely 
recognized  than  ever.  The  vol¬ 
ume  of  information  to  help  read¬ 
ers  spiritually  is  greater  than 
it  has  ever  b^n.  The  quality  is 
much  improved  as  well.  .  .  . 

“We  treat  our  church  news 
with  high  respect.  We  hold  it 
even  more  valuable  than  many 
other  portions  of  the  paper. 
Competent  writers  earnestly 
and  eagerly  prepare  the  mate¬ 


rial  to  provide  information,  to 
stir  discussion,  to  mirror  trends 
of  thought.  Our  press  sei  vices 
are  providing  more  and  better 
church  news  and  comment  than 
ever  in  history. 

“This  may  be  part  of  the  so- 
called  spiritual  revival,  stimu¬ 
lated  by  wars  and  nuclear  fis¬ 
sion.  But  the  interest  of  people 
in  God  as  distinct  from  goodness 
is  more  marked  and  manifest, 
and  our  news  columns  reflect 
this. 

“By  this  generous  quota  of 
church  news,  pictures  and  com¬ 
ment,  we  believe,  better  patterns 
are  provided  for  individuals  and 
families  —  for  nobody  argues 
but  that  the  press  is  a  potent 
factor  in  helping  readers  to 
think  and  act  in  a  way  to  im¬ 
prove  their  minds  and  con¬ 
sciences,  to  achieve  peace  of 
mind  and  soul.  .  .  . 

“In  our  striving  to  help  the 
reader  become  a  good  person,  a 
good  citizen,  the  paper  offers  in 
one  way  or  another  the  funda¬ 
mental  standards  for  the  good 
life  —  the  Ten  Commandments 
and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights  —  these 
and  other  God-given  guides.  The 
reader  finds  in  the  press  daily 
proof  that  he  is  his  brother’s 
keeper. 

“The  newspaper  seeks  to  offer 
vision.  Like  the  ancient  prophet, 
it  sometimes  scolds,  cajoles,  cries 
out,  fingerpoints,  lays  bare  the 
dirt,  the  deceit,  the  thefts  from 
taxpayer  treasuries.  It  sounds 
bells  and  alarms,  sets  off  fire¬ 
works  in  the  hope  of  awakening 
the  dozing,  and  disturbing  pub¬ 
lic  apathy. 

“Each  day’s  newspaper  begins 
as  a  roll  of  plain  white  paper. 
By  the  time  the  ink  is  supplied 
and  the  papers  roll  from  the 
giant  presses,  an  act  of  faith  is 
taking  place,  the  fulfillment  of 
a  dream.  A  page  of  history  is 
created  —  and  it  is  rushed  to 
reader’s  doorsteps. 

“Because  man’s  real  growth 
is  in  the  mind,  in  the  spirit, 
this  sheet  of  printed  news  is  of 
tremendous  importance  to  him. 
It  keeps  him  informed  —  and  it 
does  something  else.  It  keeps  his 
morals,  ethics  and  spiritual 
sense  in  good  balanced’ 


2  UPI  Appointments 

Two  appointments  in  United 
Press  International  bureaus  in 
New  York  State  were  announced 
this  week.  John  Maloy,  broad¬ 
cast  editor,  was  named  state 
news  editor  at  Albany,  succeed¬ 
ing  Garcin  Kaganowich,  re¬ 
signed.  Martin  Gleason  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  chief  of  the  Buffalo 
bureau,  succeeding  Bruce  Ag- 
new,  who  returns  to  the  New 
York  bureau. 
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VOICES  OVER  A  BEAM  OF  LIGHT.  Latest  in  a  series  of  optical  maser  developments  at  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  this  new  model  is  a  solid  state  type  using 


a  ruby  crystal  and  capable  of  continuous  operation.  The  optical  maser  (or  "laser”)  generates  a  kind  of  light  beam  that  may  some  day  transmit  telephone 


calls.  TV  and  data.  Could  conceivably  carry  far  more  communications  than  any  radio  system.  Also  a  remarkably  precise  tool  for  study  of  atomic  processes. 


The  Constant  Search  for  a  Better  Way 


Research  and  organization  of  the  Bell  System  are  vital  factors  in 


improving  your  communications  services  and  holding  down  cost 


Tic  zest  for  discos  cr\'  is  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  vitality  of  the  Bell 
System  and  its  far-reaching  progress 
in  connnnnications. 

liiday  there  arc  more  than  four 
tlionsand  scientists  and  engineers  at 
Bell  'lelephonc  Lalmratorics.  I’hcy 
conduct  research  in  liehalf  of  the  Bell 
lelephonc  Companies  and  Western 
I'lcctric.  the  manufacturing  and 
snppU  unit  of  the  Bell  System. 

\\  ithont  the  close  co-operation  of 
research,  manufacture  and  operations 


in  one  organization,  yonr  telephone 
scrsicc  wonld  surch’  cost  you  more 
and  the  cpiality  wonld  be  less. 

Behind  the  day-to-day  research  for 
communications  is  a  program  of  basic 
scientific  research  into  wholly  new 
ideas,  principles  and  materials. 

Out  of  it  ha\c  come  far-reaching 
discoveries  that  have  brought  count¬ 
less  benefits  not  only  to  telephone 
users  but  to  many  other  businesses 
and  the  defense  of  the  nation. 

It  was  the  basic  scientific  research 


of  the  Bell  Laboratories  that  resulted 
in  the  invention  of  the  transistor, 
one  of  the  biggest  technological 
advances  of  all  time. 

I'hc  electronic  “brains”  that  arc 
capable  of  guiding  missiles  first  took 
form  in  bold  adventuring  along  un¬ 
known  paths  by  Bell  Laboratories 
scientists. 

Telephone  research  and  dcvclop)- 
ment,  which  have  brought  so  much 
to  so  many,  have  but  touched  the 
fringe  of  still  greater  progress  to  come. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

Owned  by  more  than  two  million  Americans 
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The  Spelling  Bee  Spells . . .  Responsibility 


NEW  YORK  .  World  T»l*gram  i  Tht  Sun  COLUMBUS . Ciliinn- Journal  DENVER  .  .  .  Rocky  Mounlain  Ncwi  EVANSVILLE . frtu 

CLEVELAND . Prou  and  Now,  ONaNNATI  ....  Foil  S  Timoi  Slor  BIRMINGHAM  ....  Poil  Horold  HOUSTON . Prou 

PITTSBURGH . Pro,,  KENTUCKY . Kontucky  odiHon  MEMPHIS . Pro„-Scimilar  FORT  WORTH . Fr»ii 

INDIANAPOLIS . Jimo,  CincinnoH  Pod  B  Timo,‘Star  MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commorcial  Appoot  ALBUQUERQUE . Tribuoo 

SAN  FRANOSCO  .  .  Ncwi  CoH  BulloHn'  KNQXVILLE . Now,.SonHnol  WASHINGTON  ....  Doily  Now,  EL  PASO . HoraU  Pod 

*Affihottd 

G«n*ral  Adv»rtifting  D*p«rtin«Rt  •  •  •  290  Pork  Av«nw*«  N«w  Tork  Clty^Chicogo  S«n  frcncUco  Los  Angolot  Dotrolf  Cincinnoti  ^hUodolphio  Doio* 


Abbacy,  gladiolus  and  luxuriance 
Dulcimer,  therapy  and  propitiatory 

In  the  35-year  history  of  the  National  Spelling  sored  by  the  Scripps- Howard  Newspapers  and  51 
Bee,  those  are  some  of  the  w’ords  that  made  cham-  other  daily  and  Sunday  papers, 
pions  of  the  contestants  who  spelled  them  correctly  It  will  be  a  week  of  drama  and  thrills — and  unfor- 
— spellers  like  John  Capehart,  12,  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  gettable  experiences. 

who  is  hugged  by  his  mother  moments  after  winning  The  69  newspapers  who  annually  bring  the  Spelling 

last  year’s  finals.  Bee  to  millions  of  children  in  their  communities  have 

It’s  a  picture  of  a  mother’s  pride  in  the  accomplish-  an  important  responsibility, 
ment  of  her  son.  For  out  of  this  program  come  better  citizens— each 

In  a  few  days,  70  of  America’s  finest  young  spellers  benefiting  by  having  participated  in  this  wholesome 
will  gather  in  Washington,  D.C.  to  compete  for  activity.  At  Scripps-Howard  we  consider  such  respdn- 
another  National  Spelling  Bee  title— an  event  spon-  sibility  an  honor. 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


